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CHURCH ORIGINALLY FOUNDED AND ENDOWED IN ENGLAND 
PROTESTANT AND NOT POPISIL. 


Wuen it is claimed in behalf of the church, that her property 
should be respected out of regard to the pious persons from whom 
it came, and that no alteration in the administration of it should 
be made contrary to their wishes and intentions, an attempt is 
usually made to set that claim aside by saying, that, whatever 
weight it might have had before the Reformation, was then done 
away; for that the change which took place then, when the 
Popish Church of England became Protestant, and the ecclesias- 
tical property was transferred from the adherents of the former 
faith to the professors of the latter, was in itself contrary to the 
intentions of the founders of the churches; that, consequently, 
as it is only by violation of these intentions that the present 
occupiers have become possessed of it, a regard to the will of the 
founders would tell against rather than for them ; and that as 
they, by holding the property, admit the right of the state to set 
aside the founders’ intentions in one instance, they cannot deny 
the same right im another.* 

The whole weight of the objection depends upon the nature of 
the church originally founded and endowed in this kingdom. — If 
the doctrines of that church were less in accordance with those 
of Rome than with those which England now holds, the objec- 
tion, of course, falls to the ground ; and our claim, from regard 
to the wills of the founders, remains unimpaired. If, on the con- 
trary, they savoured more of popery than of protestantism, the force 
of the objection would be established, and whatever claims we 
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* It is sometimes more specifically stated, that the property was given or 
bequeathed for the sake of procuring masses for the souls of the donors. ‘This is a 
mistake. The lands left for that purpose were the chantry lands, none of which 
are now in the hands of the church: one of the first Acts of Edward the Sixth’'s 
reign was to appropriate them all tothe crown. 
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might put forth upon other grounds,* that on account of the 
intentions of the founders would be almost wholly+ removed. 

The parochial churches in England were endowed with tithes, 
and the bishoprics enriched with estates, prior to the year 800. 
The inquiry will be made into the doctrines of the English church 
about, and previous to that time. The writers which best serve to 
illustrate them are Bede and Alcuin, Alcuin’s two illustrious 
pupils, Charlemagne and Raban Maurus, Archbishop of Mentz, 
and the famous John Scot, sirnamed Erigena. We know the 
creeds she used, the Scriptures she received, the councils she 
acknowledged. 

Of all the points in dispute between the Roman and 
English churches, on which the latter has ventured to censure 
(she has done no more) those who differ from her, there is only 
one which touches the Anglo-Saxons. They prayed in the 
congregation, and administered the sacrament, in a language 
unknown to the people; and, although they took special pains to 
teach them the Lord’s-Prayer and the Belief in their own tongue, 
yet it is not to be denied, that the services themselves were in 
Latin. Against such a practice, the church of England has 
recorded her sentiments, that it is “plainly repugnant to the 
word of God.”§ This is the only point; for, although some of 
the Anglo-Saxon writers, even of that day, have given some coun- 
tenance to the doctrine of purgatory, which the English church 
condemns nearly in the same language, yet they speak but 
doubtfully of it, —Bede saying, that “ perhaps the opinion is true,” || 
and “ not altogether incredible ;” at all events, it was no doctrine 
of the church, contained in no creed, enforced by no authority. 

In one thing, then, and that a point of practice and not of 
faith, the Anglo-Saxon church stands censured by the church of 
England. “The very head and front of ‘their dispute, hath 
this extent—no more.” Of the points on which the Roman 
church has recorded, not her censure, but her anathema against 
all who differ from her, in how many of these does the Anglo- 
Saxon church stand anathematized by the Roman! In add of 
them. For the use of a language not understood by the people 
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Che church would still have the same ground to demand the undisturbed pos. 
session of her own, as any layman, whose title deeds are more recent than the 
Reformation. And the same justice which would alter the conditions of her tenure, 
would alter that of Blenheim. 

+ L should have said wholly, but that the Popish prelates who were dispossessed 
by Queen Elizabeth for refusing to take the oath of supremacy, /eft no successors. 
Consequently, the established church is the only representative of the original Anglo- 
Saxon one, 


¢ Any one acquainted with Mr. Soames’ Bampton Lectures, will perceive how 


largely T have made use of them on this occasion. Those who have not yet seen it, 
will do well to study that valuable and interesting volume. 


§ Art. 24. ' Bed. Opp. v. 288—291. 
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in the services, is not a matter which the church of Rome has 
enforced by decree or anathema, however pertinaciously she may 
adhere to it; it being directly opposed to the tenth canon of the 
fourth council of Lateran, which she pretends to venerate as 
general or cecumenical. 

To all the anathemas which she has put forth in her dispute 
with us, the Anglo-Saxons are liable. 

Let us prove this assertion, first in detail, and then collectively. 

1. A belief in Transubstantiation was never deemed necessary 
to salvation, even by the church of Rome, till the yor 1215,* 
up to which time, as Tonstal, Bishop of Durham,+ acknowledges, 
it was free for a man to believe as he pleased, concerning the 
manner of Christ’s presence in the sacrament. The Anglo- 
Saxon church, then, did not conceive a belicf in Transubstan- 
tiation necessary to salvation. This were enough to condemn 
her in the judgment of Rome, who holds that no Christian can be 
saved who does not anathematize all who deny this doctrine.{ But 
more than this—no writers have furnished stronger testimony 
against this baneful error than those of the Anglo-Saxon church, 
both before and after it had been broached by Paschase Radbert, 
853; as may be seen in the writings of Bede, who styles the 
Sacrament, “ the figure of our Lord’s body and blood.”§ And 
the homilies of Elfric, which were in general use throughout 
England, are so full to the purpose, that Mr. Johnson, the learned 
editor of the Anglo-Saxon Canons, does not hesitate to say, “ I 
am fully persuaded that the homilies of Elfric are more positive 
against the doctrine of transubstantiation, than the homilies of 
the church of England.” It is moreover remarkable, as bearing 
upon the present inquiry, that when Paschase broached his error, 
two of the most strenuous opposers of it were Raban Maurus, 
the renowned Archbishop of Saute, a pupil of the illustrious 
English Alcuin,|| and the famous John Scot, styled Erigena,{] a 
native of the British Isles, 

2. The half-communion, or denial of the cup to the laity, will not 
cause much inquiry. For not only do the Romish writers admit 
that it was “ the ancient custom of the church,’** “ for above a 
thousand years,” ++ for all men to communicate in the blood as well 
as the body, but even the fearful council of Constance,{{ which 
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* Fourth Council of Lateran. + De Eucharistia, i. p. 46. 
t Creed of Pope Pius, and Conc. ‘Trident, Sep. 13, ¢. 1 and 2. 
§ Bed. Comm. Ps. iii. 
|| He styles it an unsound novelty, “ nuper non rite sentientes.” Peenit. Rhab. 
Archiep. Mogunt. 
€ His work against Transubstantiation, which was condemned by the Synod of 
Vercelli, 1050, has not been preserved. 
** Aquinas Comm. in vi. Joh. lect. 7. 


tt Cassander, sec. 22. tt Sessio, 13. 
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pronounced sentence of excommunication against every priest 
who should give the cup to the laity, acknowledged both that 
“ Christ had so instituted it,” and ‘ the primitive church so 
practised it.” It is in the teeth of this admission, by what the 
Romanists call a general council, that the council of Trent 
decreed anathema against any man who should aflirm that, 
according to God’s command, all faithful people ought to receive 
both kinds. 

3. All are incapable of salvation, according to the Church of 
Rome,* who de not believe that the saints are to be invoked. But 
of this practice no trace is to be found among the Anglo-Saxons 
of the time under consideration. They made frequent mention 
of the saints in their addresses to the Almighty—they believed 
that they prayed for them, and they besought God to hear their 
prayers ; but of invocations or addresses to the saints themselves, 
no trace is to be found at this date. It was not till about a hun- 
dred-and-fifty years afterwards that the corrupt practice crept in. 
Here then, agai, the Anglo-Saxons stand accursed by the church 
of Rome. 

4. No person can be saved, according to the church of Rome, 
who does not constantly hold that there is a purgatory.+ But it 
is evident that Bede and other writers, who speak of it as “ not 
altogether incredible,” did themselves Aesitate to receive the doc- 
trine. They cannot, therefore, be saved, according to the church 
of Rome. 

5, No person can be saved, according to the church of Rome, 
who does not acknowledge the Roman church to be the mother 
and mistress of all churches.{ But the Anglo-Saxons received 
and revered the decrees of the Fathers of the second general 
council at Constantinople ; and the language of those Fathers 
expressly ascribed that title to the church of Jerusalem.§ 

6, 7,8. No person can be saved, according to the church of 
Rome, who does not promise and swear true obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome ;|| who does not receive the idolatrous decrees of 
the Deutero-Nicene council respecting image worship,§] in which 
“worship” and “ adoration” ** were decreed to the images of 
Christ, of the Virgin, and other saints ; or who does not “ most 
firmly assert that due honour and veneration is to be paid to 
them. On each of these three grounds the Anglo-Saxons are 
excluded from salvation by the modern church of Rome. When 
the second Nicene council,}} convened under the auspices of the 


* Creed of Pius IV. + Ibid. z Ibid. 
§ ‘* Ecclesia Hierosolymitana, qua est aliarum omnium mater.” 
Creed of Pius IV. © Creed of Pope Pius. Conc. Trid. Sessie 20, 
** See the Acts of that Council 
* Creed of Pius ITV, > 


4. D. 787. 
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wicked Irene, had put forth its idolatrous decrees, and those 
decrees had been ratified by the Bishop of Rome,* what was 
the conduct of the Anglo-Saxon church? Did they, like true 
sons of Rome, bow to the authority of the Bishop of Rome, and 
declare black white, because it pleased him to countenance such 
an assertion !—No. ‘The Emperor Charlemagne convened at 
Franefort a council, A.p. 794, of three hundred bishops from 
England, Germany, and France ; and the bishops there assembled 
did unanimously set at nought the authority of the Roman 
Pontitt, by “ despising” and ‘6 condemning” the decrees in ques- 
tion. The part which the Anglo-Saxons took is remarkable ; 
because, not only were their bishops assembled at that council, 
but it was at the instigation of the English Alcuin that the 
council was assembled ; “and its reprobation of image worship 
was echoed by the E nglish writers, who, speaking of that worship, 
say that it was “ exe cute ‘d by the whole church.’ 

Thus much, perhaps, will ‘suflice for particulars. Let us now 
proceed to generals. The doctrines of a church are to be autho- 
ritatively ascertained by the creeds she uses, the scriptures she 
receives, the councils she ac ‘knowledges. In ‘all these points, the 
Anglo- Saxon church is opposed to, and anathematized by, the 
modern Church of Rome. 

First, of the Councils. Up to the time proposed for our inquiry, 
there had been, according to the Romish church, seven general 
councilst—according to the Anglo-Saxons, six, The decre ‘es of 
these six councils they received, and to those of the four first 
they paid the utmost deference, as the church of England does 
to this day.§ As to the second Nicene council, called. the “ Se- 
venth General” by the Romanists, the Anglo-S axons did not 
merely not acknowledge it at the council of Francfort, as we 
have seen, they sole mnly condemned it. No branch of the Catholic 
church, but that of Rome, has continued to acknowledge that 
council, It was condemned in the East at Constantinople, 
A.p. 814; and in the West, not only at Francfort, but again at 
Paris, A.p. 825. 

Next, of the Canon of Scripture. Respecting the New Testa- 
ment all are agreed, Roman, English, and Anglo-Saxon ; but, 
with regard to the Old, the Romish church is at variance both 
with the English and the Anglo-Saxon. The Canon of the Old 
Testament which the whole Catholic church, not excepting the 
Roman, at that time received, was the same which had been set 
forth by the council of Laodicea,|| tacitly acknowledged by the 


* Pope Adrian. + Simon Dunelm., Roger Hoveden, &e, 

+ Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chaleedon, Constanstinople, Ibid, Nice 2nd. 

§ See Act 1 Eliz., in which the decrees of the four first Councils are made the 
rule, together with Scripture, to determine heresies, 


| Canon ix. 
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fourth general council at Chalcedon,* enumerated by St. Jerome,+ 
“ who,” as AElfric observed, “ translated our (the Anglo-Saxon) 
bible.” To this Canon the church of England adheres; but the 
church of Rome, seeking novelties, as in other matters so in this, 
has put forth in the Tridentine council, a new Canon of Scrip- 
ture ;\ in which, besides the books already received, several others 
are added, which her own popes and writers, as well as the rest 
of Christendom, had heretofore condemned as apocryphal.| 
The church of Rome has confirmed her sectarian decree by her 
usual anathema against all who do not agree to it. Here then, 
again, the Anglo-Saxon church is anathematized by her. 

Lastly, of the Creeds in use. Those which the Anglo-Saxons, 
in common with the church of England, had, were the Apostles’, 
Nicene, and Athanasian ; in which they agreed also with the 
whole Catholic church. For, to adopt the words of the learned 
Hickes,§ “ the whole Catholic church professed the same pure 
faith and religion which we now profess, without foreign mixtures 
or additions, to the second council of Nice, 787; and the church 
of England professed the same pure and entire to the end of the 
eighth century.” But the church of Rome, which must have a 
New Canon of Scripture, must needs have also a new creed to 
match it. She first added to the Catholic faith at the deutero 
Nicene Council, which she only, ofall Christian churches, receives ; 
and again at the Council of Lateran, when a belief that the 
manner of Christ’s presence in the Sacrament was by Transub- 
stantiation was made necessary to salvation; which her own 
writers acknowledge was before left free to every man’s conjecture. 
But her chief additions were in the Creed of Pope Pius IV., 
which followed upon the Tridentine council, and a subscription to 
which is made a sine qué non in admitting converts to reconci- 
liation.** In that creed, there are added to the Nicene or Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed twelve new articles. Twelve, did I say ? 
Indeed, it so appears at first sight ; but, if the matter be inquired 
into, they will seem to be almost innumerable. For one of them 
consists of an unhesitating reception of all the decrees of all the 
councils, which the Romish church styles G¢cumenical (amount- 
ing in number to twenty or twenty-one, for the Romanists are not 
themselves agreed upon that point), and an unhesitating anathe- 
matizing of all the things anathematized by all these coun- 
cils. Thus every decree of every general council is made indi- 
rectly an article of positive, and every anathema an article of 
negative faith,—of faith without which no man can be saved. It 


* Canon lix. +t In Lib. Reg. Pravfatio. t .Elfric in the N. T. 
§ Cone. Trid. Sessio iv. | Jerome, as above ; Gregory, in Job xix. 13. 
© Hickes's letters toa Popish Priest, p- 64. 


** See Forma reconciliandi Conversum in the “ Ordo administrandi Sacramenta, 
}- o4. 
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would not be worth the while to ascertain the exact number of 
articles of faith thus imposed upon the oe slaves of Rome, but 
some faint idea of the number may be formed, when it is known 
that the anathemas in the council of Trent alone amount to 
upwards of six-score! In respect to every one of these, the 
Anglo-Saxons are excluded from salvation by the schismatical 
church of Rome. 

I need say no more. Every impartial person who reads this 
statement, must acknowledge that the Anglo-Saxon church, as 
compared with the church of Rome at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, was, like her representative at the present day, Protestant 
and not Popish ; that the change which took place at the Refor- 
mation was a return to the pure faith and worship of our fore- 
fathers, to whom the titles and estates of the church were 
originally granted; and that, an our claim to have her 
property respected out of regard to the wills of those from whom 
it came, remains unimpaired. 


A. P.P. 
E. H., Dec. 15th, 1832. 
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HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
No. II. 


In 1808, the Episcopal College was deprived of one of its 
members, Bishop Watson, of Dunkeld, who died at Laurence- 
kirk that year, in the 47th year of his age. “ His classical and 
theological acquirements,” says one who is well qualified to 
judge, “did honour to his master, (the Rev. John Skinner, of 
Longside,) and shewed that he himself was a most diligent and 
successful student. Though raised to the episcopate in earlier 
life than usual, this excellent man’s deportment was marked by 
something so decorous in society, and by a mien, a voice, and 
manner so attractive in the immediate discharge of his sacred 
office, as to command the respect of all who knew him, or who 
witnessed the performance of his official duties ; and, as he lived 
universally esteemed, he died universally regretted.”* 

Bishop Watson was succeeded in the diocese of Dunkeld by 
the Right Reverend Patrick Torry, D.D., of Peterhead, in the 
county of Aberdeen, the present Bishop ; who was consecrated at 
Aberdeen by Bishops Skinner, of Aberdeen, Macfarlane, of Ross, 
and Jolly, of Moray. During this year also the present distin- 
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* The Rev. John Skinner, M.A., of Forfar, in his Annals of Scottish Epis- 
copacy, pp. 468, 469. 
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ished and venerable Primate of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
the Most Reverend Dr. George Gleig, was elected to the bishopric 
of Brechin, Bishop Strachan having resigned on account of old 
age and infirmity. Of the talents, learning, and theological 
eminence of Bishop Gleig, it would be unnecessary to speak— 
that prelate being so well known to many members of the Church 
of England.* Bishop Gleig has, since 1808, governed the diocese 
of Brechin with zealous ability, adding dignity to the church, and 
extending her reputation by many works of sound learning and 
research. It may be proper to mention in this sketch, that the 
consecration sermon at Bishop Gleig’s elevation was preached by 
the Rev. Heneage Horsley, M.A., Prebendary of St. Asaph, &e., 
and now one of the ministers of St. Paul’s Chapel, Dundee, who 
‘“‘ sought” to use his own words in a letter to the Bishop elect of 
Brechin, “ this happy opportunity of delivering the sentiments of 
Bishop Horsley [by the mouth of his son] regarding the nature of 
the Episcopal functions, and of the conduct of those clergy who, 
“wee Episcopally ordained, choose to officiate in contempt of 
the Episcopal authority.” 

In 1809, died Bishop Abernethy Drummond, of Edinburgh, 
and in 1810, Bishop Strachan of Brechin, full of years and 
honours, endeared by their private worth and their public cha- 
racters. As both these prelates had resigned their dioceses, the 
Episcopal College remained the same, Dr. Sandford being Bishop 
of Edinburgh, and Dr. Gleig, Bishop of Brechin. In the former 
year, we find the Scottish Bishops and clergy approaching the 
throne with a loyal address to his late Majesty George III. on 
occasion of his Majesty having attained the 50th year of his 
reign. 

it was on this occasion that the first orders in council were 
issued, which have ever since been done on public and important 
occasions, and which distinguish the clergy of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church from Dissenters from the Presbyterian Es- 
tablishment. These orders require that every minister and 
preacher, “as well of the Established Church, in that part of 
the United Kingdom called Scotland, as that of the Episcopal 
Communion, protected and allowed by an Act passed in the 10th 
year of her late Majesty Queen Anne, cap. 7, entitled ‘An Act to 
prevent the disturbing of those of the Episcopal Communion, 
&c. Xc.,’ do, at some time during the exercise of divine service in 
such respective church, congregation, or assembly, on the Sunday 
next ensuing, [mention the particular date,] put up their prayers 
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* His distinguished abilities are inherited by his son, the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 


M.A., the author of the “ Subaltern.” and other celebrated works. who, thouch as 


distinguished a clergyman of the Church of England as he is a distinguished orna- 
ment of literature, her humbler sister in Scotland, claims as her own 
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and thanksgivings, &c.,” as the occasion or the exigency may 
require. It is needless to add, that the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland always adopts the forms of prayers drawn up on these 
occasions by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Situated as the church now was, a happy and prosperous 
union having been formed, with only one or two exceptions, 
between all the clergy of English and Scottish ordination, it 
became necessary that some proceedings should take place 
es a review of the canons for enforcing Episcopal order 
and jurisdiction. In the days of their depression, the Scottish 
ae as Bishop Skinner observed in a letter on this subjeet to 

ishop Sandford, “had enough to do in keeping up a pure 
Episcopal succession, till it should be seen what, in the course of 
Providence, might be farther effected towards the preservation, 
though not of an established, yet of a purely primitive church in 
this part of the United Kingdom.” It appears that the members 
of the Episcopal College, in 1743, prepared and sanctioned some 
canons, which then sido answered the purposes for which they 
were intended, as connected with the peculiar circumstances of the 
church at that period. But now that these circumstances had 
been changed, it was necessary that a more complete code of 
ecclesiastical discipline should be exhibited than that of 1743, 
which was probably merely temporary, and consequently defective. 
The Church of England ne a code of canons, but many of them 
are connected with that Church as the Established National 
Church by law, and cannot therefore have any application to a 
communion so situated as is that in Scotland. bf this Bishop 
Skinner was well aware. “ The English canons,” says the Bishop 
in the letter above quoted, “are in general inapplicable to 
our situation ; and of the whole (141 in number), there are not 
above four or five that could, even with some alterations, be 
adopted and enforced among us.” ‘These cogent reasons were 
therefore assigned by the Bishop as arguments that “ we should 
turn our attention to the means which Providence has put in our 
power of making the best use of our situation, and rendering it as 
conducive as we possibly can to the great and good design for 
which our Church has been so ot, preserved, so signally 
supported—even the glory of its Almighty Protector, and the 
comfort and edification of his faithful people.” 

Bishop Skinner having obtained the cordial assent of the 
Episcopal College, he, as Primus, summoned, by a circular 
addressed to the dean of his own diocese, which was also done by 
the other Bishops to the deans of their respective dioceses, a general 
ecclesiastical synod, to be held at Aberdeen on the 19th of June, 
1811. This synod was composed of the College of Bishops, the 
deans of the several dioceses, and a clergyman from each of these 
dioceses, elected by his brethren as their delegate or representative 

Vou. IL.—Feb. 1833. . 
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in the synod. .On that day the synod assembled, and was 
regularly constituted by Bishop Skinner as Primus. Its business 
occupied two complete days, and after having framed “the code 
of canons for the Episcopal Church in Scotland,” it was 
dissolved. 

It would occupy too much space to give an abstract of these 
canons, which are now binding on all the clergy of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. They are of course chiefly illustrative of the 
discipline and government of the church, and are framed solely to 
preserve order and regularity in a communion which, though 
once the national establishment, is now merely tolerated by law. 
As a proof of the strict adherence which is maintained towards the 
doctrines and services of the Church of England, it may be 
mentioned, that, by the 16th canon, all alterations and insertions 
in the morning and evening service of the church are prohibited, 
and in no case is a deviation from the ipsissima verba of the 
English Liturgy allowed. The 15th canon, however, which, as 
the Rev. Mr. Skinner observes, was framed by the Rev. Archibald 
Alison, Prebendary of Sarum, who was the delegate for the 
diocese of Edinburgh, and the Rev. Heneage Horsley, eer 
of St. Asaph, the delegate for Brechin, sets forth that, althoug 
omer is granted “ to retain the use of the English Communion 

ffice in all congregations where the said office had been pre- 
viously in use, the Scottish office is considered as the authorised 
service of the Episcopal Church in the administration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” and “to be used in all con- 
secrations of Bishops ;” every Bishop, when consecrated, “ giving 
his full assent to it, as being sound in itself, and of primary 
authority in Scotland; and binding himself “not to permit its 
being laid aside, where now used, but by authority of the College 
of Bishops.” It may be necessary to remind the reader that the 
communion office here mentioned is that of the Scottish Liturgy 
of the reign of Charles I., drawn up by the Scottish prelates of that 

nod, and revised and appromel of by Archbishop Laud, and 

r. Wren, Bishop of Norwich, the latter having been selected for 
that purpose by the Archbishop on account of Sie great learning 
in the ancient liturgies. The other services of the Scottish 
Liturgy are for the most part the same as that of the Church of 
England. What may be the comparative merits of the Scot- 
tish Communion Office and that of England, I shall not, at- 
tempt todecide. It has occasioned some Fittle controversy even 


among the Scottish Episcopal clergy, a few of whom retain 
it, especially in some congregations north of the Tay ; but in the 
opinion of one well competent to judge, the late Bishop Horsley, 
it is decidedly superior to the English, and that learned prelate 
declared, that if he had the power to choose, he would certainly 
adopt the Scottish office rather than the English, admirable 
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though the latter confessedly is. Those who wish to ascertain 
all minute particulars in which the Scottish Liturgy differs from 
that of the Church of England, will find them pointed out in 
Hammond L’Estrange’s “ Alliance of Divine Offices,” London, 
folio, 1669; as also in the second vol. of the “ Life and Times of 
Archbishop Laud,” London, 8vo, 1824. 

After the business of the synod had been completed, a circularwas 
addressed by Bishop Skinner to all the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, inclosing a printed 
copy of the canons. Most of these prelates acknowledged the 
Bishop's circular in the most paternal manner, especially the 
Bishopsof Salisbury, Peterboroagh; Carlisle, Sodorand Man, Cork 
and Ross, Leighlin and Ferns, and Cloyne. The sentiments of 
the then excellent Bishop of Cloyne (Dr. Bennet) ought not to be 
omitted on this occasion. After thanking Bishop Skimner and 
the Right Reverend Bishops in Scotland for the copy ‘of ‘the 
canons transmitted to him, his Lordship adds, “1 have'always 
highly esteemed the Christian piety and honourable independence 
of the Episcopal Church in Ecotland, and earnestly ‘pray; thet, 
under the guidance of her excellent prelates, she may continue 
that purity of doctrine for which she has been so long “and 
deservedly celebrated.” apt 

From this period to the year 1816, the year in which the 
Scottish Episcopal Church was deprived, by death, of her active 
and zealous governor and premier, Bishop Shindler, of Aberdeen, 
no event of any consequence occurred in her history. , 

But although nothing of public importance occurred in the his- 
tory of the Scottish Episcopal Churctr from the year of the Synod 
of Aberdeen (1811) to the year 1816, the bishops and clergy were 
not mactive, nor the laity less attached to the principles of 
apostolical truth. On the contrary, the dlurch continued 
extending her borders on every side. Some new consregeeee 
were formed where previously none had existed, and we may 
Haden or mention that of Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, which was 

ormed chiefly by the exertions of the present Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, the Right Reverend Dr. Walker. Many persons, too, 
who had formerly been Presbyterians and Independents, became 
members of the church ; while in some places, new and even 
handsome chapels were erected by the exertions of the laity, 
assisted by subscriptions and donations from many distinguished 
and benevolent fmends of the church in England. These new 
chapels formed a striking contrast to the obscure and uncom- 
fortable places in which many of the country congregations had 
assembled since the violence and persecution of 1745. On 
reviewing all these circumstances, we cannot fail to perceive the 
hand of God visibly protecting his own institutions, supporting, 
strengthening, and comforting his servants in the discharge of 
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their sacred duties. Laws and enactments may deprive the 
church of many important political privileges ; but + ioe can never 
affect that glorious building, of which its divine Protector‘and 
Saviour is “‘ the foundation and chief-corner stone.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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PARISH CHURCHES.—No. X. 


BISHOPSBOURNE CHURCH. 


{ With an Engraving. } 


How like those sudden and incoherent transitions through which 
the agitated and confused dreamer is whirled, are the awful 
changes of public opinion within the last two or three years, 
Before that time the church was the theme of admiration at 
home and abroad,—her institutions were revered,—her moder- 
ation extolled,—her blessings acknowledged. 

The fame of Hooker was built upon the services he had _per- 
formed im her defence; and even yet, as in the days of Walton, 
“his books, and the innocency and sanctity of his life, were so 
remarkable, that many turned out of the road, and others (scholars 
especially) went purposely to see (the dwelling and the church of) 
the man whose life and learning were so much admired.”* | But 
now, so strange a revolution of sentiment has taken place, that 
this very ministry and church establishment, of which he so ably 
vindicated the apostolical and sound foundation, as well as its 
practical and rational polity, seems to be considered as one 
universal blot,—as a very pest-house, “ full of wounds and 
bruises and putrifying sores.” To maintain its excellence is 
peremptorily set down as a mark of ignorance, narrow-minded- 
ness, and bigotry. My very confidence is shaken in the attrac- 
tion which the view of Bishopsbourne Church and Parsonage 
will present to my readers, when | am compelled to state that its 
architecture is not remarkable; and that its principal, if not 
only, claim to interest them is its having been the scene of the 
last ministrations,—of the last moments of the “ supic1oUs” 
Hooker. Evil surely are the days in which these remarks are 
extensively applicable among members of the established church. 
May they not be ominous of times and troubles like those 
which followed in a few years after this good man had been taken 
from such calamitous trials, and which, with almost prophetic 
spirit, he seems to have contemplated in his last moments. 1 
cannot resist laying before my readers,—and I wish I could im- 
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* Walton's Life of Hooker. 
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press — the hearts of many hasty accusers, and many officious 
remodellers of our church,—that lesson of wisdom, so adapted to 
the present times, which issued from the dying: lips of}. this 
learned, judicious, and pious divine. Doctor Saravia, his: inti- 
mate friend, had, as Walton relates, administered to him “ the 
blessed Sacrament of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus ; 
which being performed, the Doctor thought he saw a reverend 
gaiety and joy in his face ; but it Jasted not long; for his bodily 
infirmities did return suddenly, and became more visible, inso- 
much, that the Doctor apprehended death ready to seize him ; 
yet, after some amendment, left him at night, with a promise to 
return early the day following, which he did, and there found 
him better in appearance, deep in contemplation, and not inclin- 
able to discourse ; which gave the Doctor occasion to mquire’ his 
present thoughts. To which he replied, ‘ That he was meditating 
the number and nature of angels, and their blessed opEDIENCE 
and ORDER, without which peace could not bein heaven; and, 
Oh! that it might be so on earth!” 

May this nation not draw down, by its crimes, or its madness, 'a 
judicial blindness to these great and important truths; and may 
it never find (as those did for whose safety anxious forebodings 
troubled the dying meditations of the “ judicious Hooker”) that 
in the pursuit of visionary perfection, they have sacrificed prac 
tical usefulness, and opened the door to anarchy and confasion ! 

But I have been drawn far from my immediate subject by the 
interesting nature of those circumstances to which my observa- 
tions relate. I must turn to the less animating task of describing 
the church represented in the sketch at the head of this number. 
Though the Parsonage is commodious, it contains nothing worthy 
of description, nor any known memorial of the venerated divine 
whose residence in it constitutes its only claim to public notice. 
The garden, indeed, is bounded on the south and east sides by a 
remarkably thick and flourishing yew hedge, about nine feet high, 
which may be considered as at least coeval with the time of 
Hooker. But there is no tradition which attributes to it the 
honour of being planted by his hand ; and, in truth, there is no- 
thing either in his habits, or in his character, which can lead us 
even to the fond imagination that he troubled himself about the 
improvements of his habitation, or took any interest in horticul- 
tural or other country pursuits. In fact, the reverse is the case. 
And however happy | should be if I could honestly minister to 
the enthusiasm of any admirer of the excellent and able scholar, 
I must not deviate from historical truth. Instead of having it in 
my power to point to this or that feature of either house or 
carden, and to say, “ I conjecture this to have been planned or 
planted by Hooker,” I must own that I cannot, even in imagin- 
ation, dissociate him from his studies, his parochial duties, or from 
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his devotions, unless I fancy him absently rocking the cradle, or 
otherwise reluctantly employed by the imperious and violent wife 
to whom his meek and quiet spirit was ill united through his own 
extreme bashfulness and ignorance of the world. 

The parsonage is within a very short distance from the church, 
which is situated in a pleasing valley about four miles to the 
south-east of Canterbury. It is dedicated to the ase Mary.* 

There are no brasses or ancient monuments in the church ; but 
this deficiency is amply compensated, at least in my estimation, — 
and I would fain hope (notwithstanding the gloomy aspect of the 
times) in the estimation of many of my readers,—by that which 
has been erected to the memory of Hooker. It is attached to the 
wall on the north side of the chancel, near the pulpit, where, 
whether so intended or not, it stands as a goodly memento for 
those who are engaged in exhorting and instructing the flock of 
Christ there assembled. I do not give my readers a representation 
of it, as it is shewn in a very good engraving in the title-page of 
the folio edition of Hooker’s works.+ Sir W. Cooper, the person 
at whose charge it was put up, speaks with pious affection of 
Hooker, as “ his spiritual father.” 

Walton, in the Appendix to his Life of Hooker, takes notice 
of an error in the inscription upon this monument, and \also 
another in Camden, relative to the date of Hooker's death :— 
“ And for the year of his death, Mr. Camden, who, in his Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth, 1589, mentions him with a high commen- 
dation of his life and learning, declares him to die in the year 
1599 ; and yet in that inscription of his monument set up at the 





* It consists of a body and side aisles, and, according to Hasted, contained three 
chancels. Of these, two are used as the pew for Bourne House, and for the vestry. 
The tower is plain, square, and low, containing four small bells. The chancel is a 
continuation of the nave. The appearance of the interior is light, and has been 
greatly improved by the removal of a wooden screen, by which, through a lofty 
pointed arch, the space of the lower part of the tower has been added to the nave. 
Another well judged improvement, which we recommend to imitation, is the serap- 
ing off the whitewash, with which churchwardens, with more zeal than taste, are so 
fond of shrouding the architecture of our churches, and the stone work of their 
arches and pillars. 

The large pew on the south side, belonging to Bourne House, contains a neat per- 
pendicular window, filled with stained glass, representing various scripture ‘subjects, 
and several coats of arms. It is of Duteh manufacture, the colours in perfect pre- 
servation, and some of the subjects portrayed with great spirit. Some bear the 
date 1615, others 1550. On the former is the name of the artist‘ Datkins.” 

Over the space between the last arch of the south aisle, and that opening to this 
vew, isasmall arched opening, in which Hasted says “ stood once the image of the 

‘irgin Mary, (the patron saint of this church,) to which William Hante, Esq., by 
his will, anno 1462, amongst the rest of his relics, gave a piece of the stone on which 
the archangel Gabriel descended, when he saluted her, for this image to rest its feet 
upon.” (Hasted, vol. iii. p. 747, note, fol. edit.) 


+ I observe, however, an error in the inscription, which states the monument to 
have been erected 1535; but 1533 is the date on the monument itself. 
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charge of Sir William Cooper, in Bourne church, whete Mr. 
Hooker was buried, his death is said to be anno 1603; but, 
doubtless, both mistaken.” | 

Both the mistakes, that of Camden and of Sir William Cooper, 
seem to me unaccountable; and the trouble which Walton took 
in consulting and bringing forward the testimony of his will, 
appears superfluous, when the point might so easily be settled by 
a reference to the register of Bishopsbourne, which is still in 
existence, and of which I give a copy :— 

* An. Do. 1600. 


“Mr. Richarde Hooker late parson of Bishopsbourne 
buried the 4 of Novemb',” 


This register is also in every page,* during Hooker’s incum- 
bency, signed by him. I give a fac-simile of his autograph : 


Salt ga a 
Hopes HOD? Hore 


t. e. Richard Hooker, parson. 
John Herring % churchwarden, his marke. 


It is not unworthy of remark, that to this signature the title of 
“ pnarson” is uniformly annexed, being in those days considered 
a name of honour—not the taunting epithet employed to gratify 
scofting malevolence, or to excite the deluded poor against their 
best, 7 may almost say, their only effective friends. 

In transcribing this, also, I have detected the remarkable 
fact, that the word “ parson” is invariably added in a different 
hand-writing, probably by the faithful and attached clerk, of 
whom Walton makes the honourable mention to which I shall 
presently advert. Hooker’s well-known excessive modesty} seems 
to have made him affix era his signature, without his title. 
Possibly his worthy parish clerk might consider this as a dero- 
eho of his master’s dignity. It evidently is not written by 

ooker himself, as the ink is of a different colour, and the hand- 
writing heavier. Neither could the churchwarden have supplied 





* I must except one, in which some collector of autographs, or admirer of Hooker, 
has cut out the signature. 


+ Walton observes, “ he was of so mild and humble a nature, that his poor parish 


clerk. and he did never talk but with both their hats on, and both off, at the same 
time.” 
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the omission, as he Ay ney roclaims his insufficient progress 
in the.“ march of inte ect,” by affixing his mark. r 

There is another circumstance connected with this signature, 
with which, at first, I was rather puzzled. . The first signature 
of Hooker, as parson, and duly attested by the churchwarden, 
appears at the bottom of the page containing its latest register for 
m7 year 1566, and on every sdhetculint page the same signature 
is found. 


But Walton says he was not presented to the living of Bishops- 


bourne till the 7th of July, 1595. However, I soon found the 
clue to this difficulty ; ail: itis a proof of Hooker’s fondness for 
order and regularity, and of his detlte to discharge his duty in 
the most minute particulars. I soon observed that the entries 
were all made in one hand, viz. that in which the churchwarden’s 
attestation was written, and that it purported to be an entry of all 
the baptisms, Kc. from the first year of Elizabeth, of which period 
about six years are mentioned as having no entries. It appears 
that Hooker, on coming to the living, found the registers written 
in various books, or in a decayed book, and therefore caused 
them to be copied on parchment, affixing his own signature and 
that of the iarehiwaitten to every page. This he continued 
during the whole of his incumbency ; but his successor seems to 
have omitted the practice. 

I trust that Walton’s account of the death of Hooker’s grateful 
parish ¢lerk,and the trait therein given of his attachment to the 
memory of his excellent master, and to the church, will not be 
unacceptable to my readers, especially as my searches in the 
registers have enabled me both to furnish some corroboration of 
this affecting imcident, and also to preserve the name of the 
worthy old man.* 


cr ee a ee ee ee 


* “ This parish clerk lived till the third or fourth year of the late long Parlia- 
ment, betwixt which time and Mr. Hooker's death there had come many to see the 
place of his burial, and the monument dedicated to his memory by Sir William 
Cooper, (who still lives,) and the poor clerk had many rewards for shewing Mr. 
Hooker's grave place, and his said monument, and did always hear Mr. Hooker 
mentioned with commendations and reverence ; to all which he added his own know- 
ledge and observations of his humility and holiness: in all which discourses the 

man was still more confirmed io his opinion of Mr. Hooker's virtues and learn- 

¢; but it so fell out, that about the said third or fourth year of the long Partia- 
ment, the present parson of Borne was sequestered, (you may guess why,) and a 
Genevan minister put into his good living. This and other like sequestrations 
made the clerk express himself in a wonder and say, “ They had sequestered so many 
good men, that he doubted if his good master, Mr. Hooker, had lived till now, they 
would have sequestered him too, It was not long before this intruding minister 
had made a party in and about the said parish, that were desirous to receive the Sa- 
crament as in Geneva; to which end, the day was appointed for a select company, 
and forms and stools set about the altar or communion-table for them to sit, and eat 
and drink ; but when they went about this work, there was a want of some joint 
stools, which the minister sent the clerk to fetch, and then to fetch cushions. When 
the clerk saw them begin to sit down, he began to wonder; but the minister bade 
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With the date assigned by Walton to the transaction with 
which his account concludes, and also with the state of the old 
man’s feelings as described, the register of his burial exhibits a 
remarkable coincidence. I give a correct copy of the entry. 
It is at once a curious and an interesting document : 


1648. 
“‘ Sampson Horton was buried the 9th of May 1648 who had bin Clarke 
to this Church by his own relation threescore years.” 


This entry clearly shews that Sampson Horton had been clerk 
in Hooker’s time, and that he died at the time assigned by Wal- 
ton. The manner in which he is mentioned, too, is in full accord- 
ance both with that neglect and contempt with which the Genevan 
minister and his myrmidons may be supposed to have held one 
so attached to their giant opponent Hooker, and also with the 
garrulous and melancholy feelings of pride and sorrow with 
which the poor old man remembered his former master and his 
own respectability ; and contrasted them with his present over- 
bearing and upstart ruler, and his fallen state. “ An aged man 
who had bin clarke of this parish by his own relation threescore 
years.” This is the doubtful and contemptuous language of 
strangers and enemies. It is not the way in which he would be 
mentioned by friends, or by those who themselves and whose 
fathers had long known and regarded him. And the very terms 
“ by his own relation” indicate that it had been the subject of 
his last thoughts and conversation,—:hat he wished it recorded 
that he had long held his situation, and, to the last, cherished 
with pride the memory of his having been Hooker’s clerk. Con- 
necting this entry with Walton’s account, there is to me some- 
thing of deep interest in it. 

I do not find by the register that the old man had any children : 
his wife, too, with whom he had been united forty-four years, 
had died 1631. The old man was left alone, and, even in his very 
birth-place—the scene of all his importance and attachments— 
seemed to be left as a stranger and in a strange land. His last 
and only object of attachment was the church and its institutions. 
This was now harshly invaded, and, in his judgment, desecrated 
by an harsh and innovating intruder, one spawned of the monster 
which this afflicted country had embraced under the mask of 
church 4 pln ; one who treated him, and that master whose 
memory he revered, with studied contempt. The poor old man 
could not bear the blow ; yielded up his keys; and went home 


him cease wondering, and lock the church door. ‘To whom he’ replied, ‘ Pray take 
you the keys, and lock me out. I will never come more into this church ; for all 
men will say Master Hooker was a good man, and a good scholar, and I am sure 
it was not used to be thus in his days.’ And report says, the old man went pre- 
sently home and died; I do not say died immediately, but within a few days after.” 
( Walton’s Life of Hooker. ) 

Vor. I1l.—Feb. 1833. T 
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and died. The name of the minister, as appears by a signature 
in the register, was William Francis. He died in 1567. 

But I have, I fear, extended this article to a length which the 
limits of this miscellany will perhaps render hardly allowable, in 
justice to more important communications.* 


THE SPEECHES, 


As the spirit of man when dwelling in the power of religion and 


morality is in its highest condition, so likewise does the human 
countenance, from such influences, display its most perfect aspects 
of beauty. There is a sharpness, disquietude, and violence 
annexed to vice, destroying all this happy, delicate, and refined 
expression, while the pious and thoughtful tenderness, the 
heavenly tranquillity in Raffaelle’s and other pictures of the 
Virgin will ever stand as the perfection of female Benety distinct 
indeed from the elevating sacredness of their persons and 
character, they are supported by an appeal to the most pure and 
powerful of natural affections, the deep and quiescent feelings of 
maternal love,—so warm, yet so complacent, manifesting such a 
fulness of happiness in their exercise, that the artist and the 
moralist, who would observe the human countenance under an 
influence the most pure and most profound, will cherish every inci- 
dent in which they are brought to his notice and his admiration. 


——— ——— -— a EE —_ ----- -- ce - 
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* I will, therefore, merely transcribe a few quaint extracts from the Register, which 
appear in the page (and only in the page) before that in which the clerk's death is 
recorded ; these, as being peculiar, both in their style and hand-writing, as evincing 
familiar acquaintance and knowledge of the parties, and also as occurring in those 
troublous times preceding the long parliament, I am somewhat disposed to ascribe 
to the simplicity and fulness of heart of our honest and affectionate friend, Sampson 


Horton, thus recording the burials of his contemporaries, associates, and well- 
known neighbours :-— 


“ 1636—Old Father Bovrne buried Oct" 25% 
* 1637—Old John Mums bur. Jan’ 20. 

- Old Mother Preston buried Aug. 7"- 
* 1738—Good-wife Pierce buried Sept 11"- 

fF ee Good-man Mihill bur. Dect 24." 


These are quaint entries; but, I think, expressed in terms’which indicate the 
writer s general acquaintance with the parish, and familiarity with the parties. They 
arc the language of a simple, good-hearted parish-clerk, whose age and long residence 
gave him an interest and acquaintance with all the inhabitants of a small parish. The 
population now amounts to only 358. The present rector is the Bishop of Rochester ; 
the curate is the Rev. C. Oxendon, to whose kindness and assistance in my search, 
Lam greatly indebted for the facts which I think will be found most interesting in 
this sketch, and to whom I shall take this opportunity of mentioning, that, not only 
Bishopsbourne is indebted for his useful and benevolent ministrations, but the public 
also, for a very elaborate and valuable synopsis, exhibiting a comparative statement 
of the management and expenses of all the county hospitals in the kingdom. 
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[ was invited to hear the Speeches at St. Paul’s School—the 
foundation of Dean Colet, the friend of Erasmus. He was both 
a reviver of elegant learning and a munificent preserver of it. 

The School-room on each side was graced with female beauty. 
In the centre were many clergy of rank and other distinguished men 
who had been invited to attend theschool festival. In mixed com- 
pany I trust myself to Lavater for an introduction ; and, having 
glan ced over groupes of every-day faces, my attention was invited 
toa lady on the opposite side of the school-room. She was about 
forty years of age, of a most interesting appearance ; her dress was 
elegant, yet preserving completely a sober matronal costume. Seated 
by her side was a beautiful little girl, about eight years old, who, 
having hold of her arm, was gently pulling it, and looking up to 
her face with anxiousinquiry. There was an expression of a rather 
melancholy thought in the lady’s countenance and manner 
which replied to the little questionist with kindness, though with 
reserve—a sort of answer that implied “ to be patient.” While 
my imagination was busy with this interesting mother and her 
child, we were relieved from the monotony of a long Latin 
oration, and called upon to attend to the next speaker. ‘He was 
a lad of about seventeen, of very pleasing appearance, and with a 
countenance and voice harmonizing with every feeling of good- 
nature, gentleness, and diffidence. Struck with his engaging 
manner, that came directly to the heart, I instantly turned to the 
lady, feeling something more than a hope that her sentiments of 
the new candidate would concur with mine. Her pensive coun- 
tenance I now found considerably altered, and a more earnest, 
yet a still and thoughtful animation was visible in every feature. 
As the boy proceeded, he obtained the applause of the visitors. 
The woh was of , 





“ That great day 
When virtue, long abandoned and forlorn, 
Shall raise her pensive head.” 


His cadence was pathetic and holy, and his innocent countenance 
shewed his painful abhorrence of the vices he detailed, while his 
benevolent smile claimed kindred with the virtues. The eager 
were unusually long, and the quiet earnestness of the lady more 
visible. A tremulous expression as of sorrow at length spread 
itself over the countenance ; she reclined her head on her lap, and 
burst forth into a flood of tears. It was her son. 

This little anecdote may shew the strength and refinement of 
domestic happiness. Even to those who never felt it, the feelings 
of the parent at this moment were perhaps more elevated and 
pure than any earthly gratification ; and let the sensualist, who 
would affect to deny or undervalue them, be answered in the 
words of Lady Constance, 


* He talks to me who never had a son.” 
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The youthful heart too must feel from this instance how true 
are the words of Solomon, “that a wise son maketh a glad 
father, and that a foolish one is the heaviness of his mother.” 


THOMAS A BECKET. 
Continued from Vol. III. p. 38. 


STATE OF PARTIES IN THE TIME OF HENRY II. 


In what precedes, it has been my object to throw a doubt over the 
notions commonly received concerning Becket’s character, andto show 
that the charges commonly insisted on to his disadvantage are either 
groundless or, at least, reconcileable with the hypothesis of his sincerity. 

I was prompted to this investigation partly because it seemed in 
itself curious, and partly because the story in which Becket plays so 
conspicuous a part is in itself too fascinating and romantic to let one 
willingly acquiesce in the disgrace of its hero. And if my object has 
been in any degree attained, | hope that some of the details of this 
story may not prove unacceptable to my readers. However, I 
have still some perplexities to disentangle before 1 can take up the 
thread of my narrative with advantage; and this I purpose to do, 
though, as I fear in asomewhat rambling manner, in the present article. 

The points to which I shall now direct my attention are the 
following :—(1.) The state of parties in Church and State at the 
opening of the contest between Becket and the King. (2.) The 
kind of warfare by which this contest was maintained. (3.) The 
causes which more immediately occasioned its outbreak. And in 
this inquiry I shall not indulge any subtle speculation of my own, 
or attempt, at a distance of seven centuries, generalisations for which 
contemporaries can hardly be trusted. 

I shall take for the basis of my remarks a letter written to 
Becket at the end of 1165, by Arnulph, Bishop of Lisieux. Arnulph 
was one of the most celebrated and accomplished men of his times, 
and, when he wrote the letter in question, had access to the best 
information respecting what passed in England: for though he kept 
up a correspondence with Becket’s party, still, this was done with 
such guarded secresy, that it excited no suspicions in the mind of 
the King. He had lately received two of Becket’s emissaries, Herbert 
and Nicholas of Rouen, while in retirement at his manor of Nonant, 
and from thence had sent a trusty messenger to England to collect 
information. 

“ He likewise sends into England,” says Nicholas, «« R. of Arderva, 
a most intimate friend of his, through whom he will make diligent 
inquiries about whatever is passing at Court, and let you know, 
by letter, all he hears from thence.’’* 








* “Item mittit in Angliam familiarissimum sibi R. de ArdervA, per quem 
omnibus indagatis que in Curia deliberantur, quiequid inde cognoverit, vobis per 
litteras significabit.” 
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And shortly after he wrote to. Becket as follows, After, speaking 
of the King’s resentment, and his power to make it,felt, he proceeds 

“ Considering they, whose advice and suffrages you onght to have 
been supported by { your suffragans|, which indeed have, in a body, 
seceded from you * * * * * * * In these men, therefore, 
I think you can place but a vain confidence; because they do not 
give a faithful heed to a reconciliation who gave cause for a sepa- 
ration. But all others, who stand in inferior places, embrace your 
person with the arms of sincere charity, imploring, with deep but 
silent sighs, that the spouse of the Church may second your wishes, 
to the glory of His name, with a happy issue. * * * * * * 
Indeed their compassion ought to be most grateful to us—because, 
although the wishes of inferiors do not move the minds of their 
superiors, they gain over the indignation of the Divine Majesty, since 
He becomes the more prone to indulgence the more humble is the 
suppliant * * * * * Their devotion may therefore avail you with 
God; but with the King, as they have no confidence to obtain, 
so have they not the boldness to entreat. Besides, if you think the 
desires of the noble ought to be inquired into, it is certain that 
they have formed a league, as it were, against the Church, ever 
to impede its advantages, and incessantly oppose its dignities; 
because they think, that whatever they see added to its honour, 
or revenues, is all lost to them. They, therefore, urge the more 
actively because the occasion appears favourable. For the king's 
power supports them, and to his majesty they repeat that they are 
taking the greatest care in these matters to preserve the state of his 
kingdom.* They say, that his (the king’s) predecessors had neither 
so great strength, nor such extent of power as he has, and that 
he ought not to reign more unworthily than they—that one ought 
to stand more for dignity than utility * * * * they therefore 
attribute to dignity whatever it is evident was formerly taken away 
from power. j 

“But he embraces more greedily than is expedient the blandish- 
ing speeches of these flatterers, which he will find, by their latest 
effect, are nothing but a trick of malignity; for, should any one 
of them utter his wishes too loud, he will understand, that for 
themselves they are aiming at his favour, and for him, matter for 
future difficulty and detriment. For this point they pant with full 
desire, and try every art, (so that their own intention does not become 
known,) viz. that his power may one time or other be repressed. 

“If you should think this ought to be shewn, let the writer's name 
be suppressed, for your experience must know of how much 
importance it is to me that it should not come to the King’s 
knowledge.’’+ 
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* This translation is entirely conjectural, as indeed must frequently be the case 
with such barbarous Latin. ‘Two or three other translations will suggest themselves 
at once. —Ep. 


+ ‘‘ Quod sané contemplati quorum muniri consilio et suffragio debuistis, ( Suffra- 
ganei vestri) a vobis facto agmine decesserunt * * * * ® In his igitur 
quantum mihi videtur non nisi inanem vobis potestis collocare fiduciam ; quia fidelem 
reconciliationi operam non impendent, qui causam dissidio prestiterunt. 
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Such was the opinion of Arnulph, who was more frequently a 
deceiver than deceived. He observed that the Government 
was made up of two elements,—the higher order of the Clergy, who 
joined the King out of cowardice, having more at stake than they 
could make up their minds to lose, and the higher order of the 
Laity, who in this instance sided w ith the King against the Church, 
that when they had removed this obstacle, they might afterwards 
fight him single handed. While, on the other hand, the lower orders 
were all in their hearts attached to the cause of the Church; and 
though they were not strong enough to make head at any 
given point, still, collectively, afforded to it a broad base of passive 
support. 

This rough sketch of a contemporary I shall endeavour to fill up 
with such details as have come under my notice: and first, as to the 
support derived by the Church from the affection of the lower 
orders. 

With our notions, it will doubtless be surprising to find the party 
who, in the 12th century, advocated what are now called high 
church principles, maintaining their ground on the affections of the 
common people, against a unitedaristocracy. The alliance, which has 
happily so long subsisted, between Chure +h and State, is now regarded 
as indispensable, at least to the well being of the former; and the 
political relations which have grown up under this state of things 
are now so intricate, as almost to disable us from even conceiving 
the two societies as indepefdent of one another. A modern high 
churchman has been taught from his youth to identify the Church 
and the Establishment,—to suppose that the respectability of the 
Clergy is the result of their connexion and intercourse with the 
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* Reliqui vero omnes inferioribus gradibus constituti_ Personam vestram sincere 
caritatis brachiis amplexantur, altis, sed in silentio, suspiriis implorantes ut Sponsus 
Ecclesia ad gloriam sui nominis felici vota vestra secundeteventu. * * . 
Profecto gratissima nobis eorum debet esse compassio—quia licet animos sublimium 
vota minorum non moveant, indignationem Divine Majestatis expugnant, ut tanto 
fiat ad indulgentiam pronior quantum ab humiliori fuerit supplicatum, * * * * *® 
Korum igitur apud Deum vobis poterit prodesse devotio; sed apud Regem sicut 
oullam impetrandi fidueiam habent, sic nullam audaciam supplicandi. 

“ Ad hwe si studia Procerum ducitis inquirenda, certum est eos adversus Ecclesiam 
quasi feedus invicem contraxisse, ut utilitates ejus semper impediant, et dignitatibus 
incessanter obsistant. Quia totum sibi reputant deperire, quicquid ejus vel honori 
vel proventibus viderint accessisse, Instant alacrius ed quod grata de temporis 
opportunitate refulget occasio. Quia vires eis Regiw suffragantur, quibus pradicant 
se in his ad statum Regni conservandum fidelem diligentiam adhibere. Aiunt 
Preedecessores ejus nec tantas vires nec tantam Potestatis amplitudinem habuisse, 
nee oportere eum indigniis regnare, dignitati magis quam utilitatibus nitendum 

* © attribuunt ergo dignitati quicquid olim de potestate constat 
esse presumptum * * © @ 

“Tile vero avidius quam expediret, blandos adulantium sermones amplectitur, 
quos nihil aliud quam } wel malignitatis esse, novissimo deprehendet effectu. Si 
quis enim corum altius vota discutiat, intelliget quia callidé sibi gratiam ejus, et ipsi 
laboris et detrimenti materiam preparant in futurum. Ad hoc totis anhelant desi- 
deriis, totis artibus elaborant, dummodo eorum non innoteseat intentio, ut scilicet 
ejus q ue potentia reprimi possit, * * * * 

* Si hwe alicui duxeritis ostendenda,nomen supprimatur Auctoris: Quia quantum 
meA intersit hee ad Regis notitiam non venire, vestra experientia non ignorat.” 
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higher classes,—and that in the event of any change which should 
render the clerical profession distasteful to the wealthy and well 
connected, the Church must necessarily sink into insignificance. 

Such, however, was certainly not the case in the times I speak of. 
The high church party of the 12th century endeavoured as much 
as possible to make common cause with the poor and the defenceless, 
Becket always speaks of the poor as “Pauperes Christi’’: and the 
condescension which his party practised towards them, both before 
and after his times, appears to us almost incredible. Oneof Becket’s 
practices, which is now most insisted on as a proof of his ostentatious 
sanctity, viz.. that he was accustomed daily to wash the feet of 
“thirteen pauperes,’’ seems to have been nothing more than was 
then expected from persons in his station; indeed, so little was it 
noticed among his contemporaries, that it did not exempt him from 
the imputation of over attachment to worldly splendour. The same 
thing may be said of his extensive charities, which attracted so little 
notice at the time, that we might infer, even from this cireumstance 
alone, what we have abundant evidence of from other sources, viz., 
the commonness of such munificence among those by whom the claims 
of the Church were most sternly upheld. 

A further instance of the patronage which the Church afforded 
to the common people, is distinctly pointed at in the 16th article 
of the Council of Clarendon:— 

“The sons of peasants ought not to be ordained without the 
consent of the lord of whose land they are acknowledged to be 
born (the serfs).’”* 

It is clear from hence that the privileges of the Church, which 
made ordination equivalent to emancipation, were exerted for 
the benefit of the lower orders; who thus were enabled to emerge 
from hereditary vassalage, and sometimes even to attain an elevation 
equal to that of the highest lay nobility. How extensively this 
system was acted on, and consequently how great the interest which 
the lower orders had in the welfare of the Church, may be inferred 
from a saying of Henry, quoted by Gervase. [Script. Hist. Ang. 
a ‘T'wysden, p. 1595.| Henry is there represented as speaking 
with great bitterness of the monastic orders for introducing low 
people into the Church :— 

“These also admit all such as brothers (monks), such as Tanners 
(?—pelliparios) and Shoemakers, of whom not one ought, even on 
a pressing necessity, to be promoted to a Bishoprick, or an Abbacy, 
our conscience saving.’’+ 

The claim which the Church put forward to exclusive jurisdiction 
in the causes of widows and orphans was part of the same system, 
and a part which was regarded with especial jeatpusy. That this 
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eae Aa : , 
* “ Filii Rusticorum non debent Ordinari absque assensu Domini\de cujus Terra 
nati esse dignoscuntur.” 
t ‘ Hi quoque omnestales sibi fratres associant, pelliparios scilicit et sutores, quorum 
nec unus dalieret instante necessitate in Episcopum vel Abbatem salva nostra consci- 
entia promoveri.” 
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claim was advanced by the Church, and that Henry selected it as one 
of the first points of attack, is evident, from a letter written to 
Becket, by John, Bishop of Poictiers, in the year 1163, (Ep. D. 
Thome, I. 1.) His letter relates the arrival of John de Luscy, and 
Simon Lord Constable of ‘Totars, with orders from the King respect- 
ing the regulation of church government. 

«‘ They forbade me under a distinct threat from usurping any thing 
pertaining to the dignity of the King; to which mandate, when I 
replied that I would willingly obey, they descended to particulars, 
forbidding me from presuming to interfere with the quarrels of widows 
or orphans, or any of the Clergy of my Diocese.’”* 

The same system which allied the lower orderst to the Church, 
would tend likewise to alienate the nobility from it. These might 
naturally enough feel indignant at a power which intruded itself 
between themselves and their vassals, and, in an age when hereditary 
distinction was especially valued, took upon itself to dispense with 
the privileges of birth, often authorising the peasant to exercise spiri- 
tual authority over his lord. 

But, in addition to this, another cause was in operation during a 
great part of the 12th century, which often gave a personal character 
to the animosity with which the high Laity regarded the Church. 
The first article of the Council of Clarendon is this: — 

“Concerning the advowson or presentation of churches. If a 
dispute should arise among the Laity, or among the Clergy and 


Laity, or among the Clergy, it should be deferred and settled in 


the Court of our Lord the King.’’$ 
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* “TInhibuerunt mihi sub distincta interminatione ne aliquid ad Dignitatem 
Regis pertinens mihi usurparem; cui Mandato cum me libenter pariturum respon- 
dissem ad specialia tandem descenderunt, prohibentes ne ad querelas Viduarum vel 


Orphanorum vel Clericorum aliquem Parochianorum meorum intrahere presu- 
merem.” 


+t The support which Becket derived from the lower orders, has been accounted 
for by a French writer (M. Thierry) on a novel and ingenious manner. He 
asserts that Becket was a Saxon, the first who since the Conquest had attained a high 
station in the Church, and that, for this reason, his cause was naturally taken up by 
the rest of his race, who were still a degraded cast in England. And certainly 
if Becket was a Saxon, this circumstance may have contributed to his popularity in 
the way supposed by M. Thierry. 

But has this fact been clearly made out? The following passage in Fitz-Stephen’s 
Life of Becket seems to cast a doubt over it :— 

“ Becket,” says Fitz-Stephen, “obtained an early introduction to Theobald 
through his father, who was an old neighbour and even relative of the Arch- 
bishop—‘ ut ille natu Normannus et circa Ticrici villam de equestri ordine natu 
vicinus.’ " 

Besides, the name Becket, or, as it is sometimes spelt, Bequet, is, as M. Thierry 
himself observes, a Norman diminutive of a Norman root—Becque ; and hence, as a 
term of endearment, Becquet. In Saxon, it would have been Beckie. 

His Mother was certainly a Saracen. At all events, supposing him to have been 
a Saxon, this circumstance could have added but little to the popularity of a cause 
in which, for other reasons, the common people were so much interested. 


3 “ De Advocatione (the advowson ) et Prwsentatione Ecclesiarum. Si controversia 
emerserit inter Laicos, vel inter Clericos et Laicos, vel inter Clericos, in Curia 
Domini Regis tractetur et terminetur.” 
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And the history of the hundred years which succeeded the Pontifi- 
cate of Hildebrand is a continued comment upon this article. The 
length and virulence of the struggle in which the Church and State 
contended for the right of investitures is well known, and, as far as it 
affects the higher offices of the Church, need not be dwelt upon here. 
But it may not perhaps be equally understood, in what way this 
controversy affected the presentations to smaller benefices. My 
belief is that the claims of the Church extended in principle to all 
Church preferment whatever, but that in practice these claims were 
never put forward, except where there was a fair chance of car- 
rying them through with success ;—hence that the higher patronage, 
bishopricks, rich abbeys, &c., fell from time to time either into 
the hands of the King or the legitimate clerical electors, according 
as the condition of either party was flourishing or the reverse ; and 
that other benefices—Parish Churches, for instance—were disposed 
of sometimes by the bishop of the diocese, sometimes by the lord of 
the soil,—more by the rule of might than any acknowledged arrange- 
ment. Thus, that in some places the permanent greatness of the 
resident noble family may have secured a succession of undisputed 
Presentations which at length almost amounted to a prescriptive 
right, while in others the caprice of fortune placed the same benefice 
sometimes at the disposal of the bishop, sometimes of a lay patron, 
and not unfrequently so balanced the power of each party, as to 
excite the hopes of both, thus giving occasion to severe disputes. An 
instance of the last sort is mentioned by Fitz-Stephen at the opening 
of the dispute between Becket and Henry :— 

“In the same manner the Archbishop had given the Church of 
Kynesford to one Lawrent, a clergyman—as it was his privilege 
to give the churches that were vacant in V7ils, as well of his 
Barons as of the Monks of Canterbury. Willelmus, the lord of 
the Fall, claiming a right to Eynesford, expelled Lawrent’s men. 
The Archbishop excommunicated him. ‘Ihe King immediately 
wrote to the Archbishop to absolve him. The Archbishop replied, that 
it did not belong to the King to command any one to be absolved, 
no more than to be excommunicated. The King contended that 
it belonged to his regal dignity, because any one who held of him in 
chief, could not, without his being consulted, be excommunicated. 
At last, to soothe the King, who was already growing angry with him, 
and spoke to him only by messengers, the Archbishop absolved 
W illelmus.’’* 


Here we have a church falling vacant within the domains of one of 
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* “Item Ecclesiam de Eynesfordia cuidam Clerico Laurentio Arehiepiseopus 
dovaverat. Ejus siquidem est tam Barenum suorum quam Monaghorum Cantuari- 
ensium vacantes in villis donare Ecelesias. Dominus ville Willelmus de Eynesfordia 
reclamans, homines Laurentii expulit; Archiepiseopus eum.excowsmunicavit. Rex 
statim Archiepiscopus scripsit ut eum absolveret. Respondit Arebiepiscopus, non 
esse Regis pracipere quemquam absolvi, sicut nee excommuniecari, Rex contendit 
de Regali sua esse Dignitate, quod non excommunicatur qui de ¢o in capite teneat, 
ipso inconsulto. Tandem ad Regem mitigandum, qui jam in eum excandescebat, 
et non nisi per nuntios ei loquebatur, Archiepiscopus Witlelmura absolvit,” 
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the king’s tenants in chief; the Archbishop claiming the right of pre- 
sentation by virtue of his office ; a conflict ensuing between the parties, 
begun with violence on the part of the laymen, and met with spiritual 
censure by the Archbishop: the whole terminated by the interference 
of the king, to the prejudice of the church. And this seems only to be 
a specimen of what was frequently happening. Indeed, so general 
aad so irritating were the disputes which arose out of this subject, 
that a party among the higher clergy would gladly have relinquished 
these shina, had not the court of Rome persisted in enforcing them. 
Roger, Archbishop of York, among others, made overtures to this 
effect, about the time of the council of Clarendon, and sent a proposal 
to the Pope, asking permission to compromise the point in question, by 
buying off lay claimants to Church patronage—* quod liceat redimere 
a laicis advocationes ecclesiarum ;’’ but the request was not granted. 
Becket’s correspondent proceeds, “ Which he could not yet obtain” — 
* Quod necdum potuit obtinere.” (Ep, D. Thome, I. 3.) 

That the claims of the church, which gave rise to the above-men- 
tioned disputes, were not confined to particular benefices, but extended 
generally to all, is made clear by a letter of Becket’s, written at the 
conclusion of 1169, to Henry, Bishop of Winchester. At the time 
this letter was written, Becket began to feel his strength, and having 
prevailed on the Pope to lay aside his timid policy, was empowered 
to use his own discretion in bringing his enemies to terms. In conse- 
quence, he wrote to the Bishop of Winchester, who was now begin- 
ning openly to espouse his cause, and after giving him directions how 
to proceed against the king, adds—“ Under the same interdiction 
we order that you may cause it to be publicly announced, that 
those are excommunicated who, contrary to the institutions of the 
sacred canons, have received churches, or ecclesiastical offices and 
benefices, from the hands of the laity.’’* 

This order is not confined to particular benefices or particular offices, 
but extends generally to all such as are received from Jay patrons. 
Many other orders might be cited to the same effect, but this is per- 
haps sufficient.t 


* “ Sub eadem quoque interminatione precipimus quatenus eos excommunicatos 
esse publice denunciari fuciatis qui ecclesias aut ecclesiastica officia et beneficia, contra 
sacrorum canonum institutionem de manu laicorum acceperunt,” 

+ The state of things which has been here described, seems to suggest an expla- 
nation of the obscurity which lays over the origin of private patronage in this country. 
(1) It prepares us to believe that the origin of such patronage, as it now exists 
among us, is not to be looked for earlier than the thirteenth century, for before that 
time almost every presentation was a subject of contest. (2) That, whatever may 
be the time from which any given benefice resided in lay hands, we are not to look 
for a formal account how it passed into them at first, for this has probably resulted, 
in the first instance, from successful encroachment on the rights of the bishop, who 
claimed to present jure dirino, and afterwards from a cessation of the claim when it 
could no longer be enforced ; or from an understanding between the bishop and lay 
patron, which time at length ratified. (3) That whatever may have been the manner 
in which the transfer was effected, it is not likely to have been accompanied with any 
regular grant of titles from the lay patron to the church ; for that, anterior to the 
transfer in question, the church, by claiming the right of presentation, must have 
claimed the titles to which it presented ; and could afterwards accept of no grant 
without owning its past exaction to have been unjust. 
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Thus the opposition of the church to lay patronage, causing, as it 
did, frequent and irritating struggles between individuals among the 
laity and clergy, gave a personal character to the animosity with which 
the nobles regarded Becket, and induced them to join a king whom 
they feared and hated, to effect the overthrow of a party which, though 
they feared it less, they hated more. 

Such, then, was the general disposition of the laity at the opening 
of this very singular contest. I shall now say something about the 
clergy. 

Among these, the government party was composed principally either 
of cautious or worldly men, who seem to have anticipated greater evils 
from a collision with Henry and the nobility, than from entire sub- 
mission to their demands. These persons were of opinion that even 
after all controverted points had been conceded, still so much of what 
was valuable would remain, that no wise man would hazard this, on 
the chance of preserving more, ‘They could not, as they said, take 
upon themselves the responsibility of unsettling the whole state of things 
with the hope of carrying a few points, which, after all, were only of 
secondary importance ; and for this reason they took an early oppor- 
tunity of disengaging themselves from the Archbishop, who was sup- 
posed to carry his principles (in themselves good) to extravagant lengths. 
This party consisted principally of the richer clergy, and especially 
those in responsible situations—the abbots and bishops. 

In addition to these, there were others who adopted apparently the 
same line of conduct, but for very different reasons. 

For some time previous to the reign of Henry IL., it had been a 
fashion among the nobility to encourage a party in the church that 
affected extraordinary sanctity. The strictest of all the monastic 
orders, the Cistercian, had been introduced into England by Walter 
Espec, in 1132; and between that time and the death of Stephen—a 
period by no means remarkable for its munificence—there had been 
founded no less than forty-three Cistercian manasteries, each of which 
are rated in the king’s books at a value above 100/. per annum. These 
monasteries were, moreover, regarded by the crown with especial 
favour: no pecuniary exaction was ever levied upon them till Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, obliged them to contribute towards the 
ransom of Richard 1. Nor were they, on their part, insensible of the 
privileges they enjoyed. In the reign of Richard 1., when the contest 
between the monastic and secular parties was at its height, we find all 
the abbots of the Cistercian order siding with the latter party and the 
court, against the former, though supported by the authority of Rome. 
And in the year 1166, the English Cistercian establishments exerted 
themselves to disengage from Becket’s cause their brethren on the 
continent. 

Whatever the feeling was which induced the English nobility to 
encourage these ascetic establishments, it affords a probable explanation 
of the good understanding which prevailed between them and Gilbert 
Foliot. Gilbert, as we have already seen, was a person of very austere 
habits; to such an extent, indeed, that on one occasion the Pope found 
it necessary to remonstrate with him for injuring his health. We have 
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also seen that the favour with which he was regarded by the nobility, 
was Henry’s reason for translating him from Here ford to London : 
and he too, as well as the Cistercian abbots, repaid this courtesy by 
very active opposition to the Archbishop's party. 

Further light is thrown upon this subject in John of Salisbury’s 
curious work, * De Nugis Curialium et vestigiis Philosophorum,”’ 
where we find that in his days there certainly existed a low church 
party, professing extraordinary strictness in their own conduct, yet 
allying themselves with men of the world, in opposition to the church 
authorities.—“ Thence it is that they exhibit paleness in their 
countenances, that they heave deep sighs from habit, that they are 
suddenly suffused with artful and ready tears; with their head stiff, 
their eyes half shut, their hair short, their head close shaven, their 
voice low, their lips quick from prayer. * * * These are the men 
who, if any stain have been fixed on the church, whilst they are travelling 
abroad, discover it to the public eye, that they may themselves appear 
free from all stain. These are the men who persuade those in power that 
on account of the faults of individuals, the church should be deprined of 
her right. They take tithes and first-fruits away from the churches, 
and they receive the churches themselves from the hands of the laity, 
without consulting the bishops. * * * * * ‘They implore the 
assistance of secular powers, and promise them divine favour. * * — 
They amplify the mercy of the Lord, who wishes that none should 
perish, which (mercy ) ‘they say, as it is open and extensive to the 
enitent, so it is shut against those only who despair. * * * * * 
lhey are, therefore, consenting to wicked morals, and courting popular 
affection ; by their assent they shut up the ears of men, lest they should 
hear the chiding of the pre slates.”* 

It is probably to this party that Herbert de Boscham alludes, when 
he speaks of the “ too just and indiscreetly religious’ —nimis justi et 
indiscreti religiosi,—who took offence at what the *y thought laxity in 
Becket's character, 

Such, then, were the elements of the clerical faction who joined the 
king and nobles in attempting the overthrow of the high church party. 
But Becket and his pauperes Christi were too strong for them. 

It will naturally be inquired how any thing like a contest could be 
maintained between parties so composed; where, according to our 


* “ Inde est quod facie pallorem ostentant, profunda ab usu trahunt suspiria, arti- 
ficiosis et obsequentibus lacrymis subito inundantur, obstipo capite, luminibus inter- 
clusis, coma brevi, capite fere raso, voce demissa, labiis ab oratione mobilibus, 
a - “3 Hi sunt qui si quid macule inhesit ecclesic, dum peregrinantur, publicis 
aspectilnes detegunt, ut ipsi ab omni maculi videantur intmunes. Hi sunt qui potes- 
tatibus persuadent quod propter vitia personarum, jure suo priventur ecclesia. Decima- 
tiones et primitias ecclesiis subtrahunt, et ecclesias ipsas accipiunt de manu laicorum, 
episcopis inconsultis. SOS Qo ° ° Secularium potestatum implorant 
auxilium, et eis divinam gratiam pollicentur ® ° ° © Amplificant mise- 
ricordiam Domini qui neminem vult perire ; quam, sicut apertam et patentem poe ni- 
tentibus, sic solis desperantibus preclusam esse pronuntiant. ® © * Consen- 
tiunt ergo moribus iniquis, et popul: rem provocantes affectionem, assentationibus 
obturant aures hominum, ne increpationes audiant prelatorum.” (De Nugis Cerial. 


L. vij. c. 21.) 
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notions, all the power must have been on one side. It is difficult for 
us to conceive any system of warfare which could enable a set of 
defenceless churchmen, backed by the good wishes of a half-enslaved 
peasantry, to make head against the chivalry of Kngland, and the 
ablest as well as most powerful of her kings. Nor is it likely that 
any one should divest his mind of this diffic ulty except by a careful 
examination of the events which seem at first so unintelligible. 

Yet this examination may be, in some degree, facilitated by a few 
introductory remarks, tending, not indeed to remove the difficulty in 
question, but to point out where to look for its solution. 

And, in the first place, | would observe, that in the time of Henry 
Il. the catholic church was one compact machine, of which no indi- 
vidual part could move without giving an impulse to the rest. ‘The 
churches of Italy, France, Germany, and England were cemented 
together by closer ties than now unite any two dioceses in this country. 
Men of letters, from all parts of civilized Kurope, talked a common 
language ; intermingled with one another in the course of their edu- 
cation ; expended large sums of money in keeping up their corres- 
pondence; frequently met one another at the great centre of ecclesi- 
astical intelligence, the court of Rome; were, in many instances, pro- 
moted from one country to another; and now and then were concen- 
trated at once by the calling of a general council. 

A large number of persons, so united, could not fail to act, in some 
degree, as a body ; especially as there was recognized throughout the 
whole mass, a strict system ‘of subordination, Ww hich secured a union 
of action even where there did not exist a union of opinion. Inferiors 
were subjected to superiors by well defined laws, through which they 
seldom dared to break, however audacious might be their attempts at 
evasion. In the case of Becket, for instance, his suffragans professed, 
in all stages of their disobedience, to be acting in ac -ordance with law ; 
and the necessity which obliged them to this, very materially interfered 
with the efficiency of their opposition. If he gave an order which 
they were determined to resist, their first endeavour was to prevent 
its delive ‘ry ; and for this they had recourse to the most violent mea- 
sures: the ports were blockaded along the coasts of England and 
Normandy ; the persons of all who embarked or debarked were care- 
fully searched ; and the most savage penalties were inflicted on any 
who were found with letters either from the Pope or the Are hbishop. 
If by any chance the messenger escaped their vigilance, and duly deli- 
vered his orders in the presence of witnesses, an appeal to the court of 

Rome was their next résource; and that not with any prospect of 
obtaining a favourable sentence, but because, by so appealing, they 
procured (1) a respite from the obligation to immediate obedience, 
for, by the ecclesiastical law, any time short of a year from the delli- 
very of sentence was allowed to the appellant for collecting his evi- 
dence ; and (2) a chance of intercepting the second messenger who, 
after the term of the appeal had elapsed, would have to convey the 
repetition of the order. If both attempts failed, an embassy was sent 
to Rome from Henry; and this last expedient succeeded on more than 
one occasion, But whatever were the partial successes of Becket's 
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opponents, the complicated process by which they were obtained 
sufficiently attests the difficulty of obtaining them, and the magnitude 
of those impediments which the church system opposed to independent 
action on the part of its inferior officers. 

Again, the machinery of this system was so arranged as to afford 
especial facilities for what in these days we call “agitation.”” The 
punishments with which the church visited individual offenders in- 
directly affected large masses of people—each sentence caused a 
general commotion. The obedient were made the instruments of 
punishing the disobedient, and thus two purposes were at once 
answered ; the faithful were themselves more closely united by acting 
together against the aliens. 

To go into particulars,—the process of excommunication, or, as it 
was then styled, of drawing the sword of St. Peter, was so contrived, 
as to cause the greatest possible sensation within the circle where the 
offender was known, The sentence itself was pronounced by torch- 
light; at its conclusion the torches were extinguished, and the bells 
tolled: a messenger was then forwarded to all the clergy within the 
jurisdiction of the dignitary who pronounced it: it was repeated 
within all the churches, and posted on all the church doors. And all 
those to whose knowledge it came were forbidden, on pain of a 
similar punishment, to hold any communion, 7, e. friendly inter- 
course, with the excommunicated person. ‘Thus it was at any time 
in Becket’s power to create a sensation through the whole province 
of Canterbury, and, if the Pope echoed his sentence, throughout 
civilized Europe. 

But the sentence of excommunication was resorted to very sparingly. 
It was kept in reserve against great occasions, or as a last resource, 
when milder methods had proved ineffectual. If a noble committed 
any offence against the church, his first warning was conveyed in a 
studiously temperate remonstrance: if this failed, it was intimated to 
him in a courteous, but very serious tone, that in case he persisted, it 
would be necessary to proceed farther. The next step was a formal 
notice, that unless he repented before a certain day, his property 
would be put under an interdict—a threat which, according to cir- 
cumstances, might be executed with various shades of severity. 
We have a specimen of one of its stricter forms in the order sent 
by Becket to Henry, Bishop of Winchester, at the end of 1169:— 

“Thence it is that, by apostolic authority, and by our own, in 
commanding you, my brother, in virtue of your obedience, under an 
anathema, endangering oe dignity and order, we bid you, unless 
our lord the king shall think proper, before the purification of the 
blessed Virgin, to restore to the church of God, and to us, what has 
been taken from us,and, by a due renewal of right, to recall the pro- 
scribed innocent, and (unless he) permits the sacred institutions of the 
church to be in force, and the clergy and people, as is just, to obey the 
holy Roman church, that from that time you prohibit, throughout 
your entire bishoprick, all divine offices from being celebrated in all 
the churches, except the baptism of infants, penance, and extreme 
unction, which the presbyters are permitted to perform, for the 
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necessity of salvation, with closed doors, without the ringing of bells, or 
any solemnity of ecclesiastical rejoicing.’ 

bt he letter proceeds— 

‘ And if the before mentioned, our lord the king, shall not thus, in 
us scourge of the people, have corrected, with due satisfaction, the 
aforesaid excesses, you will take notice, and irrefragably declare to 
him, with the authority of the Lord, that we shall no longer spare his 
person, which we unwillingly say, as we have hitherto done to the 
danger of our salvation.” * 

The particularity of the orders here given respecting those portions 
of the church service which were to be permitted, is a proof that the 
sentence of interdict did not necessarily imply certain conventional 
restrictions, but admitted of greater or less severity. In some cases 
only, the last part of the order may have been enforced. None of 
the services may have been altogether inhibited, and the interdict may 
have gone merely to the manner of performing them “ with closed 
doors, without the ringing of bells, or any solemnity of ecclesiastical 
rejoicing.’ 

But such a sentence in its mildest form could not fail to create 
a very strong impression. When we recollect the avidity with which 
our common people sometimes clamour for permission to ring the 
church bells, in a season of rejoicing, or the sensation which is often 
caused in a village by what is vulgarly called “a strike” in the 
parish quire, we may form some idea of the commotion that would 
be excited by the simultaneous silence of bells and music through a 
whole diocese, or even archdeaconry. 

And if the sentences of the church were themselves calculated to 
create a sensation, there was something still more striking in the 
manner of delivering them to the offender. 

The instructions given by Becket to Idonea, a nun, to whom, 
on a very critical occasion, he entrusted a sentence against the 
Archbishop of York, will speak more vividly than any description 
of ours:— 

«“ Thomas, by the grace of God, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
legate of the apostolic see, to his beloved daughter, Idonea, perse- 
vering strength in the virtue of obedience and zeal for righteousness. 


* “ Inde est quod Fraternitati vestre in virtute obedientia, sub Anathemate in 
periculo Dignitatis et Ordinis, Apostolicd auctoritate et nestra precipiendo man- 
damus, quatenus nisi infra Purificationem B. Marie Dominus Rex Ecclesia Dei 
et Nobis ablata restituere et proscriptos innocentes debita juris redintegratione 
revoeare studuerit et sacras Ecclesia sanctiones vigere permiserit, et Clerum et 
Populum ut justum est Sanctee Romane Ecclesiw obedire ; ex tunc per totum Epis- 
copatum vestrum in omnibus Eeclesiis omnia Divina prohibeatis Officia celebrari, 
excepto Baptismate parvulorum, et Peenitentia, et Viatico, quod Presbyteri, elausis 
januis sine campanarum pulsatione et omni solemnitate jucunditatis Ecclesiastica, pro 
necessitate salutis conficere permittantur.” 

“Et si nec sic, in flagello Populi, prefatus Dominus noster Rex antedictos 
excessus debita satisfactione correxerit, noveritis, et ei irrefragabiliter denuntiatis, 
quoniam Personx ejus, quod inviti dicimus, cum periculo salutis nostre ut hactenus 
fecimus, ulterius Auctore Domine non parcemus.” 
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« (jod chooseth the weak things of the world, that he may throw 
down the strong. * * * * 

“ The spirit of charity, which hath driven fear from thy heart, 
shall, through its grace, although those things which the necessity 
of the church has required to be done with constancy and expedition 
may appear difficult, cause them to be, not only possible, but also 
easy to you, having faith. 

« With this hope, therefore, conceived from the fervour which 
you have in the Lord, we order thee ; and for remission of (thy) sins, 
enjoin thee to deliver the letter of our lord the Pope, which we send 
to thee, to our venerable brother Roger, Archbishop of York, in the 
presence (if possible) of our brethren the bishops; or, if you shall 
not be able to have them present, todo the same in the presence of 
those who shall happen to be there; and lest the original writing 
should, by some tergiversation, be suppressed, to give a transcript of it 
to the by-standers, and as the messenger shall instruct thee more fully 
in these matters, to unfold the meaning of the letter. A great reward, 
my daughter, is proposed for thy trouble, * * * *. The mistress of 
mercy shall be with thee, to beg her Son, whom she brought forth for 
the salvation of the world, to be the guide, the companion, and the 
patron of thy journey. 

* }arewell, spouse of Christ, and mayst thou ever think Him 
present,’ ’* 

Nor was the danger slight which Idonea was thus summoned to 
incur—if, at least, we may judge from what happened on another 
oceasion of much less importance, In the summer of 1166, search 
was made in the neighbourhood of Touque, in Normandy, for 
messengers of the Pope and Becket, who had delivered to some of the 
courtiers certain letters, at which the king took offence. 

“There a messenger of our lord the Pope was taken,” says one 
of Becket's correspondents, “ who is still kept in chains and prison. 
There God snatched from the hands of those who were seeking him 
Heribert, who, doubtless, for so trifling an affair, ought not to have 
undergone so great a danger. For it is foolish to be bold, where the 


* “ Thomas, Dei gratia Cantuar. Archiepiscopus, et Sedis Apostolicae Legatus, 


dilectw filim suw Idonew, perseverantem in virtute obedientiw et Justicia zelo 
vigorem. 

* Infirma mundi elegit Deus ut fortia debellet * *. 

“ Spiritus charitatis quia corde tuo timorem expulit per gratiam suam faciet ut tibi, 
licet ardua videantur qua necessitas Ecclesiz fieri constantius et instantius exegit, non 
modo possibilia sed et facilia sint credenti. 

** Hae ergo spe, de fervore quem habes in Domino concepta, tibi mandamus et in 
remissione peccatorum injungimus, quatenus Litteras Domini Papa quas tibi mitti- 
mus, Venerabili Fratri nostro Rogerio Eboracensi Archiepiscopo tredas, si fieri potest 
presentibus fratribus Coepiscopis nostris, aut sieos presentes habere nequiveris, hoc 
ipsum facias in presentid eorum quos adesse contigerit, et ne originale Scriptum 
possit aliqua tergiversatione supprimi, transcriptum ejus legendun circumstantibus tradas, 
et eis prout plenids te nuntius instruet, mentem aperias litterarum. 

* Labori tua, Filia, premium grande proponitur * *,  Aderit tibi Magistra 
misericordiw, Filium quem pro Mundi salute edidit, Deum et Hominem, rogatura ut 
sit dux, comes, et patronus itineris. 


Vale, Sponsa Christi, et eum cogites semper esse praesentem.” 
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effect of one’s labour is attended with neither the glory of great praise, 
nor the advantage of much emolument.’’ 

This is explained farther in the next wasee written to Becket from 
Nicholas of Rouen :— 

“ We suppose you are fully informed, that the servant who de- 
livered a letter to the king was put in confinement, with his fingers 
placed so as to tear out his eyes till the blood flowed, and hot water poured 
down his throat, until he should confess that he had received a letter 
from Heribert; bat he is not yet released from prison, although the 
king has received a mandate from his mother, to permit him to 
depart.’ + 

The extent of the machinery here described, and the severity with 
which those were visited who dared to set it in motion, prepare us to 
believe that its effects could not have been regarded with indifference ; 
But we shall understand more feelingly the terror which it inspired 
on perusing a letter sent to Henry from Rome, at a time when 

the Pope had threatened to place t the kingdom under an interdict. 

Henry’s emissaries, who had hoped on this, as on former occasions, 
to satisfy the Court of Rome by the usual expedie nts, found to their 
dismay, that things now wore a more serious aspect. On their 
arrival at Grotta Ferrata they found one of their company, Richard 
Barre, who had been in advance of the rest, 

“Sad and troubled because our lord the Pope had not received 
him, and others had not shewn themselves kind and courteous to 
him.”’ “But,’’ they proceed, “our lord the Pope would neither 
see us when we arrived, nor admit us to a kiss, nor to his foot. 
Searcely any of the C ardinals deigned to give us a reception even in 
word. Anxiously continuing, therefore, a long time, in the bitterness of 
our spirits, we intreated, in every way, those who loved us more 
faithfully, that by their intervention our lord the Pope might indulge 
us any how with an audience. 

“The lord Abbot of Wallatia and R. Archdeacon of Lisieux (?) 
who were considered less suspected, were admitted on our instance ; 
but when they, as most devout sons of the Church of Rome, proposed 
your name in salutation from you, the whole Court exclaimed 
Hold! Hold! as if your name were abominable to our lord the Pope 
tohear* * * 

“ However, the fifth festival before Easter approaching, on which, 
according to the practice of the Church of Rome, our lord the Pope 
is accustomed publicly to absolve or excommunicate, as we were 








* “Tbi Nuntius Domini Papw captus est, qui adhue tenetur in vinculis et 
earcere. Ibi M. Heribertum Deus eripuit de manibus quwrentium eum. Qui certé 
pro negotio tam modico, tantum non debuerat subiisse periculum. Stultum est enim 
ibi esse audacem ubi effectum operis nec magne gloria laudis nee multi emolumenti 
gratia comitatur.” [Ep. D. T., I. 44.) 

t “ Satis apud vos credimus esse cognitum, Puerum {the servant} qui Regi litteras 
tradidit in arcto fuisse positum, digitis ad oculos ernendas appositis usque ad effusionem 
sanguinis, et aqua calidad per os injectd, donee confiteretur se litteras a M. Heriberto 
accepisse, sed necdum a vinculis absolvitur, cum tamen Rex a Matre mandatum acee- 
perit, ut abire permittatur.” 


Vou. IL.—Feh. 1833. x 
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sure, that if bent upon this, as they had very long treated about your 
grievance and that of your kingdom, we consulted those whom 
we knew to be more faithful to your Majesty, beseeching them most 
earnestly that they would open to us the Pope’s mind, and what he 
proposed to settle about you. But as they brought back word to us 
nothing but what was ill boding and ignominious to your high rank; 
from their sorrowful speech we foresaw that our lord the Pope 
had immutably fixed on that day to pronounce the sentence of inter- 
dict on you expressly, and on your land both on this side and beyond 
the sea. Reduced, therefore, to the greatest straits, we tried with all 
our energy, by means of the Cardinals, and those of our companions 
who had access to him, and by their friends, that he might desist from 
such a purpose, or, at least, defer it. 

“Which when it could by no means be done, we, as it became us, 
and, as we are your debtors, not being able to bear the disgrace 
to your person, and this grievance to all your land, having called 
together our companions before a few Cardinals, we found a way 
for safety by which we averted from you and your land the danger 
which threatened you, and exposed ourselves to all the danger, 
for, being terrified (to death), by the intercession of these same 
Cardinals, we signified to the Pope, that we had received an order 
from you to swear in his presence that you would abide by his 
mandate, and swear this in propria persona.’’* 





* “ Contristatum et confusum quia nec Dominus Papa eum receperat, nec alii 
benignos et humanos se illi exhibuerunt.” Nos autem,” they proceed,“ venientes, 
Dominus Papa nec videre, nec ad osculum nec ad pedem voluit recipere. Vix enim 
plerique Cardinalium dignati sunt nos recipere vel in verbo. Diu ergo in amari- 
tudine spirituum nostrorum anxié continuati, his qui vos fidelius diligebant omni- 
mode supplicavimus ut eorum interventu Dominus Papa nobis quocunque modo 
audientiam indulgeret. 

“Ad instantiam recepti sunt Dominus Abbas de Wallatia et R. Archidiac, Lexo- 
viensis, qui minus habebantur suspecti, Ipsi autem cum nomen vestrum tanquam 
devotissimi Filii Romane Ecclesiz in salutatione ex vestra parte proponerent, accla- 
mavit tota Curia ‘ sustinete,’ ‘ sustinete,’ tanquam Domino Pape abominabile esset 
audire nomen vestrum ® ©® ® 

* Instante vero quinta feria ante Pascha, in qua de consuetudine Romane Ecclesiz 
solet Dominus Papa publicé absolvere vel excommunicare, cum certi essemus quod 
de vestro et Regni vestri gravamine, tanquam ad hoc proni, diutissimé tractassent ; 
consuluimus eos quos Majestati vestre fideliores cognovimus, scilicet Dominum 
Portuensem &c. —————— » cum omni studio et instantid exorantes ut nobis 
animum Domini Papa, et quod circA vos statuere proponeret, aperirent. 

“* Ipsis vero nihil nisi sinistrum, et vestre celsitudini ignominiosum reportantibus, 
ex singultuosA eorum relatione prasensimus quod ed die immutabiliter disposuerat 
Dominus Papa in vos nominatim et in totam terram vestram Cismarinam et 
Transmarinam Interdicti ferre sententiam. Positi ergo in arctissimo, omni studio 
attentavimus per Cardinales et per illos de sociis nostris qui ad illum habebant 
accessum, et per familiares suos, ut cessaret ab hoc proposito, vel saltem differret. 

** Quod cum nullo modo fieri posset, nos, sicut decet, et sicut debitores vobis sumus, 
Persona vestrew dedecus et totius Terre vestre gravamen sustinere non valentes, 
tandem convocatis sociis nostris coram quibusdam Cardinalibus, viam invenimus 
saluti, pro qua a vobis et a Terra contr periculum quod imminebat avertimus, 





et nos ipsos toti periculo exposuimus. Timore namque perterriti eisdem Cardinalibus 
intercedentibus, significavimus Domino Papa# nos accepisse in Mandatis a vobis 


quod juraremus in presentiad ejus quod vos stabitis in Mandato suo, et hoc jurabitis 
in Persona propria.” 
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The rest of the letter is in the same strain, and marks evidently 
the terror with which the impending sentence was regarded. 

It was to obtain this sentence that Becket had laboured continually 
during the six years of his exile; but the Pope had never ventured 
to pronounce it. A cautious policy induced him to wait till the 
public mind had been sufficiently excited. For a long time he main- 
tained a neutral position, watching his opportunity; and it was not 
till Becket’s death had roused all France and England to rally round 
the Church, that he dared to take the course which so effectually 
alarmed Henry’s emissaries. 

But all this will appear more fully in the sequel; what has been 
already mentioned may, perhaps, be sufficient to shew the kind 
of warfare in which an unarmed Church, assisted by the good wishes 
of the peasantry, withstood the united efforts of a powerful King 
and an incensed nobility. 

Lastly, there is one point more which it may be worth considering, 
before we enter into the details of this extraordinary contest. 

Since the Reformation a notion has prevailed among protestants 
that the concessions which Henry required from Becket, and which, 
on his endeavouring to extort them, were the occasion and ostensible 
cause of the whole dispute, ought, on all principles of law and reason, 
to have been granted unhesitatingly. 

1. Ithas been generally assumed, that when the Church claimed 
exemption from secular jurisdiction in all cases which concerned 
its own privileges, it was guilty of one of those preposterous usurpa- 
tions which in after times were so frequent in the Church of Rome. 

This point, however, is set at rest by Mr. Turner, who shews that 
the claims of the Church were, in this instance, founded not merely 
in prescriptive usage, but on a formal grant of William the Conqueror. 
{| Wilkins Concil. 1. 363. 

2. The cases in which Becket insisted on this exemption, and 
which brought the dispute to a crisis, have usually been so stated as 
to create an unfair impression to his disadvantage. 

Protestant historians seem to have written under a feeling that 
Becket could have been influenced by no motive but a wish to secure 
impunity to offending Clergymen; and while they have dwelt upon the 
crimes which the civil Magistrates was not allowed to punish, 
they seem never to have inquired how the criminals fared in 
the hands of the Church. We have been told over and over 
again of the Clergyman who had seduced a Yeoman’s daughter 
and murdered the Father. But it is not so generally understood, that 
“The Chief Priest (Archipreesul), however, being consulted, ordered, 
that, being deprived of all ecclesiastical benefice, he should be dis- 
charged, and that he should be perpetually confined in a Monastery to 
perform the perpetual penance of a solitary life.’’* 

And yet the authority of Herbert de Boscham, who informs us of 
the sentence, is as good as that of Fitz-Stephen, who details the crime ; 


* “ Archipresul verd consultus mandavit ut omni privatus Ecclesiastico Beneficio 
exauctoraretur, et in Monasterio ad agendam perpetuam vita districtissima panitentiam 
perpetud recluderetur.” 
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and as neither writer interferes with the statement of the other, we 
may believe both conjointly. 

However, it is far trom my intention to assert that the church, in 
the reign of Henry Il. was free from gross abuses. Nicholas of Rouen 
was conscious of their existenc e, and regretted that Becket’s cause 
was unfairly mixed up with them. In a letter which I have often 
quoted, he wrote to Becket as follows :— 

“ Know that the empress is engaged in the defence of her son, 
excusing him as well for his zeal for justice, as for the malice of the 
bishops, and that she is reasonable and discreet in discovering the 
origin of that ecclesiastical disturbance. For she says some things in 
which we admire her sense, and in which we delight. The bishops in- 
discreetly ordain clergy who have no title to orders from nominations 
to any churches; from whence it happens, that a multitude of those 
who have been ordained, from poverty and idleness fall into disgrace- 
ful actions: for he does not fear to destroy the church, who has no 
title from any church. He fears no punishment, because the church 
will defend him. He does not fear the bishop’s prison, who would 
rather pass him over unpunished, when turned over to him (?) than 
have the trouble of feeding and keeping him in prison. Concerning 
the ordination of him who has no title to a church, that it is void, 
to the injury of him who ordained him, is proved by the synod of 
Chalcedon, one of the four which Gregory embraced with the like 
devotion as the four books of the Evangelists. 

“In the same manner, four or seven churches or prebends are 
given to one clergyman, although the sacred canons everywhere plainly 
forbid a clergyman from being appointed to two churches. From the 
occasion of this bad custom, again, pay attention to how many con- 
troversies arise about the gift and presentation of churches. The 
empress spoke of this circumstance on the occasion of Richard of 
Ilchester. But the bishops who do this for their relations, and the 
laity who do this for their dependants, should hold their peace. 

“ Likewise, that the bishops receive great sums of money for the 
sins of those who excuse themselves to them, does not well agree with 
the canon. 

«« Since, therefore, from these and similar circumstances, there arise 
ecclesiastical disturbance, it is to be wondered that the axe of Epis- 
copal judgment is not applied to the tree, but to the little branches. 
Since it is effected by divine dispensation, that from such a root there 
should public; ly spring the fruit of bitterness, 

« Wherefore, (if) you love the liberty of the church, for the sake of 
Giod, shew by your words and actions that the before-mentioned things 
displease you; and, if you should send a letter to the empress, signify 
the same in some part. We tell you, on the word of truth, that for 
the love of rectitude and the safe ty . our soul, we have written what 


has been just said. If any thing has been said foolishly, grant us your 
pardon. "* 


* “ Scitote quod Domina Imperatrix in defensione Filii sui versata est, cum exeu- 
sans tum per zelum justicie, tum per malitiam Episcoporum ; tum in deprehendenda 
origine conturbationts ecclesiastice rationabilis et discreta, 
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To these observations of Nicholas I shall add nothing of my own. 
In a future number I shall proceed with the narrative, aud leave facts 
to speak for themselves. | 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I_ have prepared for you copious extracts from my early 
“ Churchwarden’s accounts,” a portion of which I have now the 
pleasure of sending, as they are by far too numerous to be obtruded 
on one number of your excellent miscellany, and would occupy space 
that might be devoted to much more valuable matter. 

I think them interesting as throwing light on the manners of our 
ancestors, occasionally on their language, and shewing the compara- 
tive value of money and labour in the “olden time.’ Should you 
differ from me in any instance, you have my free permission to 
expunge any passage that you may consider irrelevant or devoid of 
interest. I have, here and there, subjoined a word or two in expla- 
nation; and this also I leave to your judgment. 

“In the 7th year of Henry 7th. 

“ R* the iij* Day of Juyn in money gaded of the Shotyng on all 





** Dicit enim quedam in quibus ejus sensum et laudavimus et adjuvimus. Episcopi 
clericos indiscreté ordinant, qui nullis Ecclesiis Titulantur. Ex quo fit ut ordina- 
torum multitudo paupertate et otio ad turpia facta prolabatur. Non enim timet 
perdere ecclesiam qui nulli Titulatus est. Non timet pwnam quia illum ecclesia 
defensabit. Non timet episcopi carcerem qui mavult impunitum transire conversum, 
quam pascendi vel custodiendi solicitudinem adhibere. De ordinatione illius qui 
ecclesiw non Titulatur quod irrita sit ad injuriam illius qui eam fecit, testatur 
synodus Chalcedonensis, una de quatuor quas Gregorius sicut quatuor Evangelii 
Libros tota devotione amplectitur. Hoe et alii plures canones, 

* Item uni clericulo quatuor aut septem ecclesie tribuuntur, aut prebenda, cum 
sacri canones ubique manifesté prohibeant ne clericus in duobus ecclesiis connume- 
retur. Hujus iterum prave consuetudinis occasione, quanta de dationibus et prasen- 
tationibus ecclesiarum econtroversi@ nascuntur, attendite. Super hac re locuta est 
Domina Imperatrix occasione Ricardi de Ivelchester, Verum taceant episcopi qui 
hoe faciunt suis parentibus, laici qui sibi servientibus. 

“ Ttem quod multas pecunias suscipiunt episcopi propter peccata apud eos excusa- 
torum, satis canonibus non consentit. 

“ Quia igitur ex his et similibus nascitur ecclesiastica perturbatio, mirandum 
valdé est cur securis episcopalis judicii non ad radicem arboris sed ad ramusculos 
adhibetur. Divina siquidem dispensatione actum est ut ex tali radice fructus amari- 
tudinis publicé nasceretur. 

** Quapropter [si]* libertatem ecclesia propter Deum diligitis, quod pradicta nobis 
displiceant, verbis et factis ostendite. Et si litteras ad Dominam Imperatricem 
miseritis, id ipsum ex aliqua parte significate. In verbo veritatis vobis dicimus quod 
amore rectitudinis et salutis anime nostre que pradicta sunt scripsimus; Si qua 
insipienter dicta sunt date veniam.” 


* [Si] is an tnsertion of my own; something was necessary to complete the sentence; and I 
have selected [si] as most unfavourable to Becket. Yet the word [si], if | am right in inserting it, 
cannot be supposed to imply a doubt io the mind of Nicholas, who was one of Becket’s most 
devoted friends, 
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charges ijt j*.” Fancy Fairs and Ladies’ Bazaars “as then were not.” 
Instead of these, a merry nieeting, such as a shooting-match or church- 
all (see a subsequent extract under 1498 and 1503) was no unusual 
method of “ raising the wind.” 

“Itm p* for brede at drynkyng whan the wifs had gadered money 
xij’.””. The collection was made on Good Friday ; the drinking took 
place in the Easter holidays. 

“Itm p* for flesshe and chese at the same drynkyng ij’.”’ 

“Itm p* to the harper the same tyme iiij*.” 

“Itm p* for xvib of candills xv‘.” These were tallow ; the price of 
wax candles was “ viij*.”’ 

1498—99. “Itm rec* at the Buryng of Thoms Mans for brekyng of 
the grounde in the Chyrche a kynderkyn of ale.”’ 

“Itm for a tb of percherse on xpsmnessesday j'.”’ 

“ Payd Barth Spotte ffor the Sylv' pax and the Crosse of Sylv’ that 
he had to plege xxv’.”’ 

“ Payd ffor the tredell x*.””. Query, what was this? 

1503—1505. “Itm R‘ for a kyltherkyn of good Ale weche was 
drunkyn in the yrymongars hall all charg* born xij’. ij*.”’ 

1506. “Itm to the Juner [joiner] in Eyrnest to make an Image of 


all hallowen iiij.’’ 

1507. “Itm Ressd of hokkmonday in gaderyng mony of y* wyffes 
in y* hy strete xxj*.”’ 

“Itm paide forthe halyloffe for A man yt wente Awaye iij*.” 

1520. “ Paid for} pynt of Muskadyll j*. q. 

1521. “Itm p* for a Image of y* resurreccion ix’. ij*.’’ 

1523. “Itm p* for the vyce Made for the Resurreccion xij*.” 

1625. “Paid to Thomas Crown shomaker for mendyg of owre 
organnes xxvij’. viij*. 

1535—6. “Itm paid vnto the goodman Chese broyderer for makyng 
of a new mytter for the byshoppe ageynst saint Nycholas night 
ij*. viij".”” i.e. the boy-bishop. See Brand. Pop. Antiq. i. 234, &c. 

“Itm for the hyryng of A payer of wynges A here [wig] and A 
creste for an Angell on paulme sonday viij*. 

1536. “Itm geven vnto the morrowmasse priste j*.”’ Evidently 
“a God's penny,” or earnest to engage his services. 

1540. “ Itm R* of Mr. parson toward the byble vij*. iiij).”’ 

“Itm p* for A byble xj*. viij*.”’ 

“Itm for bynddng ther of and a chayne iij*. j*.” 

“Itm p* for the Dext® ij’. iiij*.” 

“Itm p* for a lok and ij keyse for the avmbre [cupboard] vndar the 
byble and ij henge xvj*.”’ 

This was Archbishop Cranmer’s Great Bible, printed in 1539, 
which, as appears from the above extracts, was fasterfed by a chain 
to a desk, for the convenience of the reader, and then secured in a 
closet below. I can well recollect when a Bible was thus placed on 
the south-east pillar of the aisle of St. Magnus, London Bridge. We 
shall afterwards see Bishop Jewell’s works similarly placed. 

1541. “Itm for mendeng y* Ressurreccyon brest viij*. 

“tm to the ffoundar for ij grett Candelstykkes wayeng CCxj"™ att 
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ij*. ob a™ xlyiij’. xj*. ob Wherof he Rec* in owld Candesteks dd 
Cix”. at j*. ob A pound so rest to y* ffoundar Sm xi*. x*. 

1542. “Itm for the pasckale by ob a man or woman In the p 
saffe prentesys wyth in the parys do pay a ob to the pasckall a yere 
3 ie 

No other entries of any moment occur till 1548. 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY. 
Continued from Vol. III. p. 43. 


1666. 7 March.—Dr. Sandcroft, since Abp. of Canterbury, 
preached before the King about the identity and immutability of God, 
on 102 Psalm, 27. 

10.—Dr. Bathurst preached before the King from “I say unto you 
all, watch,’’ a seasonable and most excellent discourse. 

4 July—The solemn Fast Day. Dr. Nigot preach’d an excellent 
discourse before the King, on the terrors of God’s judgments. 

29.—The pestilence now afresh increasing in our Parish, I forbore 
going to Church. In the afternoone, came tidings of our victorie over 
the Dutch, sinking some, and driving others aground and into their 

orts. , 

7 Sep.—Still the plague continuing in our parish; I could not, 
without danger, adventure to our Church. 

16.—I went to Greenwich Church, where Mr. Plume preached 
very well from this text—“ Seeing, therefore, all these things must be 
dissolved,” &c., taking occasion from the late unparalleled confla- 
gration to mind us how we ought to walke more holyly in all manner 
of conversation. 

10 Oct.—This day was ordered a generall fast thro’ the Nation, to 
humble us on the laie dreadfull conflagration, added to the plague 
and warr, the most dismal judgments that could be inflicted, but 
which, indeede, we highly deserved for our prodigious ingratitude, 
burning lusts, dissolute Court, profane and abominable lives under 
such dispensations of God’s continued favour, in restoring Church, 
Prince, and People, from our late intestine calamities, of which we 
were altogether unmindfull, even to astonishment. This made me 
resolve to go to our Parish assemblie, where our Doctor preached on 
the 19 Luke, 41, piously applying it to the occasion; after which was 
a collection for the distressed loosers in the late fire. 

1667. 8 Jan.—I saw deepe and prodigious gaming at the Groome 
Porters, vast heapes of Gold squandered away in a vaine and profuse 
manner. This I looked on as a horrid vice, and unsuitable in a 
Christian Court. 

1668. 31 Dec.—I entertained my kind neighbours according to 
custome, giving Almighty God thanks for his gracious mercys to me 
the past yeare. 

1669. 1 Jan.—Imploring His blessing for the yeare entring, I 
went to Church, where our Doctor preached on 65 Psalm, 12, appo- 
site to the season and beginning a new yeare. 
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18 March.—I went with Lord Howard, of Norfolk, to visit S' W™ 
Ducie, at Chariton, where we dined; the servants made our Coach- 
men so drunk that they both fell off their boxes on the Heath, where 
we were fain to leave them, and were driven to London by two 
servants of my Lord’s. This barbarous custom of making the Masters 
welcome by intoxicating the servants had now the second time hap- 
pen'd to my Coachman. 

14 April.—I din’d with the Abp. of Canterbury, at Lambeth, and 
saw the Library, which was not very considerable. 

11 July.—The Act Sermon (Oxford) was this forenoone preach’d 
by Dr. Hall, in St. Maries, in an honest, practical Sermon, against 
Atheisme. In the afternoone the Church was so crowded that, not 
coming early, I could not approach to heare. 

26 Sept.—To Church to give God thanks for my recovery. 

3 Oct.—lI received the Blessed Eucharist to my unspeakable joy. 

25 Nov.—I heard an excellent discourse by Dr. Patrick on the 
resurrection, and afterwards visited the Countesse of Kent, my kins- 
woman. 

1670, 20 March.—A Stranger preached at the Savoy French 
Church: the Liturgie of the Ch. of England being now used alto- 
gether as translated into French by Dr. Durell. 

Windsor, Aug. 28.—One of the Canons preach’d ; then followed 
the offering of the Knights of the Order, according to custom; first 
the poor Knights in procession, then the Canons in their formalities, 
the Deane and Chancellor, then his Ma (the souveraine), then the 
Duke of York, Prince Rupert; lastly, the Earle of Oxford, being all 
the Knights that were then at Court. 

1671. Oct.—On Sunday a young Cambridge Divine preached 
an excellent Sermon in the Chapell, The King and Duke of York 
being present, 

1672. Feb, 20.—Dr. Parr, of Camberwell, preached a most 

hetic funebral discourse and panegyric at the interment of our 
ate Pastor, Dr. Breton, (who died on the 18th)— Happy is that 
servant whom when his Lord cometh,” &c. This good man, among 
other expressions, professed that he had never ben so touched and 
concerned at any losse as at this, unless at that of The Charles’, our 
Martyr, and Archbishop Usher, whose Chaplaine he had ben. Dr. 
Breton had preached on the 28 & 30 Jan. On the Friday, having 
fasted all day, making his provisionary Sermon for the Sunday fol- 
lowing, he went well to bed, but was taken suddenly ill, & expired 
before help could come to him. 

Never had a parish a greater losse, not only as he was an excellent 
weer & fitted for our greate & vulgar auditory, but for his excel. 
ent life and charity,—his meeknesse & obliging nature, industrious, 
helpfull, & full of good workes. He left neare 400/. to the poor in 
his Will; & that what Children of his should die in their minority, 
their portion should be so employed. 1 lost in particular a special 
friend, and one that had an extraordinary love for me and mine. 

15 Sept.—Dr, Duport, Greek professor of Cambridge, preached 
before the King, on 1 Timothy 6,6. No greate preacher, but a very 
worthy & learned man. 
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SACRED POETRY. 





SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE PAPERS OF A LATE POET, 


TO A YOUNG MOURNER SLEEPING, 


On, wake her not! for she hath wept 
Many a long and weary hour ; 

And sleep at length hath softly crept 
Over the fainting flower. 


Now hush thy footsteps in the room, 
And let thy voice be sweet and low; 
For o’er her pallid face the bloom 
Of happier days doth glow. 


Perchance her dreaming spirit, led 

By her dear mother’s hand, doth roam 
Where no sad tear of grief is shed, 

And every orphan finds a home! 


Beautiful Mourner! years should fall 
Like summer flowers upon thy head ; 
Oh, who could bear to hold thy pall? 
Oh, who could count thee with the dead ? 


Sleep on! sleep on! and take thy rest, 
For Hope and Peace are watching by ; 

And who could pain that gentle breast, 
Or bring one tear into that eye? 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS FOR A COUNTRY CHURCH - YARD. 


ON A POOR ORPHAN. 


O weep not that the broken-hearted 
From her home of tears hath past, 
And never, never to be parted, 
Sleeps in her mother’s arms at last ! 


For now her bitter tears are dry’d, 
And the chains of grief are broken ; 

She thinks not that she ever sigh’d, 
Or unkind words were ever spoken 


ON A CHILD AGED SIX YEARS 


‘Hou hast left us all alone 
in the radia lunmer-time ; 
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The fragrant fields, where thou didst play, 
Are all untrodden now,—we look 

For thee by every sylvan way, 
And every leafy brook. 


Thou comest not !—thy Book of Pray’r 
Is lying on the window seat ; 

The flowers that deck’d thy golden hair 
Are still unwithered and sweet. 


Thou sittest by some silver stream 

That wandereth through Elysian bowers ; 
And on thy peaceful face doth gleam 

A fairer light than our’s. 


TO A CHILD IN PRAYER. 


Pray on, sweet child, though gladness now 
Doth shine upon thy open brow, 

And in thy heart Hope’s gentle voice 

Is bidding thee rejoice,— 

Yet on that brow the clouds may pass, 
Like shadows on the flowery grass, 

And in thy breast some dream of ill 

Hope’s quiet melody may kill. 


Thy thoughtless eyes are clear and bright 
In their purple April light ; 

And each gleeful look doth speak 

Of gentle thoughts, and feelings meek ; 
And wanton Joy, that only sees 

The golden blossoms on Life’s trees, 
Thinking upon the Dragon never 


Which guardeth those glittering trees for ever. 


Now thy feet are blithe and gay, 
Dancing the sunny hours away, 
Upon the thymy hill, or deep 

In the woody glens, where creep 
The birds the heather bloom among, 
Cheering the silence with their song. 
Alas! dear child, the music sweet 
That dwelleth round thy feet, 

May all be dead and past away 

Ere dawn another summer-day, 
And on thine eyes the dust may lay ; 


Then watch and pray! 


Thy heart is like a blessed shrine, 
For offerings and pray’rs divine ; 
While meek-eyed Purity doth wait 
For ever at the gate, 

Watching that no dream of sin 
May creep that sacred place within. 
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Alas! alas! beloved child, 

The charmer’s voice hath oft beguil’d 
A spirit beautiful as thee 

With its enchanted harmony ; 

And the light of April years 

Has faded in a night of tears. 


I would not shade thine eyes with sorrow 
By talking to thee of to-morrow ; 
But since the flower which bloometh sweetest 
Ever does decay the fleetest, 
And the gladdest songs, like roses, 
Have their mournful closes,* 
Oh, therefore, through each summer day, 
Send up to Heaven thy thankful lay ; 
Dear child—watch and pray! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE MAGI FROM THE SUN-RISING. 


Sir,—So many passages of gospel history have come down to us in 
the briefest and most unexplanatory form of narration, that, while 
superstitious communions supply the deficiency with old wives’ tales 
and legends, the protestant church must come to the modest conclusion 
that historical elucidation formed little or no part of the commission 
given to the disciples and primitive fathers. That remark will apply 
to the extraordinary character, actions, and unfathomed motives of 
the unfaithful apostle Judas. It will apply to the life of the mother 
of the Lord from the hour of his crucifixion to her death, for as the 
Rhemish bible well observes (upon Acts i. 14), “it pleased not God 
that there should be any farther note of her life, doings, or death, in 
the Scriptures.’ But there is none to which it has a more striking 
application than to the history of the Magi. 

No one knows who they were, whence they came, why they were 
invited to Bethlehem by a sign in the heavens, or can imagine what 
was the actual or purposed good of this insulated transaction. 
There is something so surprising in the summons given to a group 
of pagan fire-worshippers and worshippers of the sun to attend 
upon the nativity of the Messiah, that it has even deterred our 
translators from the right-forward discharge of their duty, and 
induced them to render Magi, by Wise Men; although you might 
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A word used by Herbert and some other poets of the seventeenth century, 
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exactly as well translate Druid, Dervish, or Mufti, as Magos, by these 
words. It is an+improper deviation from the text, because it pre- 
sumes to bestow praise, where the original neither commends nor 
blames. 

Deep as is the silence of Matthew on all these points, the Rhemish 
commentator will find elsewhere some “farther note of their life, 
doings, and death ;” as, indeed, he was likewise so lucky as to meet 
with some account of the resurrection and ascension of Mary, and of 
the fragrant odours which filled her vacant sepulchre. When they 
adored the infant, they “ opened their treasures, and presented to him 
gifts, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh,” which circumstance the father 


of Irish poets observes, with possibly something more solid than 
mere beauty of imagination, 


‘‘ Aurea nascenti fuderant munera regi, 
Thura dedere Deo, myrrham tribuére sepulchro.* 


Their oblation was of three things; therefore the Magi were 
three in number. That conceit in process of time passed for an 
acknowledged fact. An inquiry was likewise instituted into their 
rank and quality, The church would not be contented with anything 
less than a king to minister unto its infant Lord. Accordingly the 
“Magi from the sun-rising,”’ of whom St. Matthew spoke, were 
pronounced to be kings, and that doctrine was accepted by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Basil the Great, Athanasius, Jerome, Augustin, Hilary, 
John Chrysostom, and Leo the Great. The quality, if not the 
number, of the Magi was partly determined in reference to this verse 
of Psalms, “ the kings of Tarshisht and the isles shall bring presents ; 
the kings of Sheba and Seba shall bring gifts ;’’ than which it is not 
easy to conceive one more manifestly inapplicable in its context. 
Ps. Ixxii. 10. The 72nd Psalm is in honour of the King’s son, and, as 
David is the Psalmodical King, that is Solomon. It predicts faithfully 


and with few ambages, the glorious and godly portion of his reign who 
built the temple. 


He shall judge thy people with righ- And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, 
teousness, and thy re with judgment. every man under his vine and under his 
The mountain shall bring peace to the fig-tree, all the days of Solomon.— 
peorte TORY omen He shall judge the poor, 1 Kings iv. 
1e shall save the children of the needy. 

Yea all kings shall fall down before And Solomon reigned over all king- 
him, all nations shall serve him......... He doms, from the river unto the land of the 
shall have dominion also from sea to sea, Philistines and the border of Egypt.—Ibid. 
and from the river to the ends of the land. 

The kings of Tarshish and the isles 
shall bring presents. 

The kings of Tarshish and the isles. 


They brought presents and served Solo- 
mon all the days of his life.—Ibid. 

Thy name went far into the islands.— 
Eccles. xlvii. 16. 

And she gave the king an hundred and 
twenty talents of gold.—2 Chron. ix. 


He sball live, and to him shall be given 
of the gold of Sheba. 


There is no possibility of a dispute as to the person whose reign is 
foreshadowed in these “ prayers of David, the son of Jesse.’ 1 know 


* Sedulius De Mirab. Divin. ii. %&. 


t See Tert. adv. Marcion, 3. c. 15. 
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it may be said that Solomon, as well as David, is sometimes a 
figure or symbol of the Lord, But is it meet that one given book of 
Scripture (e.g. the Psalms) should have both David and Solomon, 
his son, for characteristics of Christ? David might as well be 
intruded into the Canticles. Suppose, however, that these words 
have a secondary application to Christ, the explanation of it must be 
sought in those prophecies which say, “that the nations shall go up 
from year to year to worship the King, the Lord of Hosts.’’ Critics 
may settle those predictions as they like, with respect to the allegoric 
or the literal; but in any case, it is to them they must resort. For 
if human language ever made anything plain, this is plain,—that the 
Psalm describes an adult king, doing strict justice, intimidating all his 
foes, and receiving tributary homage from those who felt his power, and 
some of whom would fain have shaken it off; and not a new-born 
babe, addressed in faith and hope. “His enemies shall lick the dust. 
The kings of Tarshish &c., shall bring presents.” But I totally 
disbelieve any secondary and typical meaning, and interpret “and 
men shall be blessed in him,’’ or “ through him,” of the wisdom and 
piety which were sent by him into Ethiopia, through the medium of 
its sainted queen. But—to make short of the matter—we have been 
wasting all these words upon people who esteem that “the Magi 


from the rising of the sun” came from Tartessus, north-west, from 


Sheba, south-west, and from Arabia, nearly due south. If with 
certain data of a ship’s dimensions, it is possible to discover the 
captain's name, it were indeed hard, if with all our data, scriptural 
and traditional, we could not learn the names of the three kings. 
They were Balthazar,* king of Arabia, Melchior, king of Persia, and 
Gaspar, king of Saba; but others, being perhaps aware that the sun- 
rising was not in the direction of Arabia or Ethiopia,t said, that 
Balthazar and his two companions were sovereigns in Cathay and 
China. Sir John Mandeville learnt on his travels that they came 
“from a cytee in Inde which men clepen Cassak.’’ But the same 
author perplexes our faith by informing us that the Greek names for 
the three kings were Galgalath, Malgalath, and Salaphil, and their 
Jewish names Appelius, Ammerius, and Damasus. Another adids, or 
two, may be found for these oriental monarchs ; not to mention the 
theory of their being Melchisedech,} Enoch, and Elijah. William 
Postel, in his work De Orbis Concordia,§ asserts that “the region 
which was governed by the Magi used to select twelve men of 
superior wisdom, to administer its affairs. They again selected three 
from out of their number each year, to hold the reins of government, 
and to observe the aspect of the heavens, so that if any urgent matter 
was impending, they might immediately provide for it. The three 
who were elected the year in question were consummate philosophers, 
and true kings, most worthy of the title.’ Of their subsequent lives 
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* Fray Luis de Urreta Hist. de la Etiopia, p. 170. p. 638. 
+ Genebrard. Chronol. fol. 1261. Navarro de Oratione, fol. 335. 
: P. d’Auzolles cit. Inchoffer Mag. Evang. p. 146. 
¢ L. 4. p. 348. 
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there is little or no legend, except that they were baptized by 
St. Thomas, yet their lives were of a very respectable length, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle which is ascribed to Lucius Flavius Dexter. 
“In the year of Christ 70,in Arabia Felix, at Sessania, the city of 
the Adrumenti, the martyrdom of the Three Saints, the Magi kings, 
Gaspar, Balthazar, and Melchior.""* Their bodies were brought to 
Byzantium by the empress Helena, and removed in her life-time to 
Milan, according to that lover of sacred truths Jacobus de Voragine. 
William of Newbridge, a contemporary author, but one of indifferent 
credit, relates that the eanpevee Frederic Barbarossa, who entirely 
destroyed Milan in 1162, discovered in the ruined suburbs of that 
city the bodies of the three kings, excellently preserved, and compact as 
to the bones and nerves, with a dry and unputrefied skin, superinduced, 
as people think, by virtue of balsamum, with which their bodies had 
been imbued after the Gentile fashion. Anda golden circle surrounded 
those three bodies, that they might adhere together. Together with 
their bodies, there were found—guess what, pious reader—« there 
were found manifest indications, by which it was shewn that those 
men, having honoured and adored’ the infant Saviour, had returned 
into their own country, and lived till after the triumph of His 
passion, and having received baptism from the preaching apostles, 
departed to him whom they had honoured in the cradle, to be by him 
honoured in their turn as he sits at the right hand of the Father.” 
Frederic placed the venerable reliques at the disposal of his favourite 
minister, Rainald, bishop of Cologne, who translated them to that 
city, where they have reposed ever since. Thence, their vulgar ap- 
pellation of the Three Kings of Cologne. It is difficult to believe in the 
historical part of this, because it is not likely that any three bodies of 
aged men should have been found at Milan, in such preservation as 
is described, and so totally unknown, as to admit of being converted 
into Royal Magi. On the other hand it is difficult to suppose that 
William could have entirely invented a narrative of public events, 
in his own time, though in a distant country; and it may be said, 
that Raynald may have played off some trick, by hiding three bodies, 
in order to find, and canonize them. Upon the whole I believe, that 
no transaction of the sort ever occurred. A poem written in praise 
of Milan about the year 930+ enumerates the saints who were 
reputed to lie buried there and in the environs, but it says nothing 
of the Magi. Radulphus, who is expressly said to have been auctor 
synchronus, and who wrote an account of the siege and ruin of Milan, 
and Radevic of Frisingen, who was but a little subsequent, and details 
the same transaction in his first book, are entirely silent + upon the 
invention and translation of the kings. Burchard, abbot of Ursperg, 
(who died no later than 1225, and wrote this part of the Chronicles 
that usually bears the name of his successor Courad,) recounts how 
Frederic, accompanied by Daniel, bishop of Prague, and Reynald, 


* L. Fl. Dexter, p. 13. Saragossa, 1619. 


+ Apud Muratori ti. part 2. p. 989. ${ See them both in Murat. tom. vi. 
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bishop of Cologne, besieged and demolished Milan. But not a word 
of the Magi, their sepulchre, or their, translation. This passage of 
history is neither true, nor simply false, but it is allegorical, according 
to that conventional language of symbols and substituted ideas, of 
which Professor Rosetti has shewn that the Ghibellines made frequent 
if not continual use, in his work Sud Spirito Antipapale, §c., the solid 
and convincing parts of which are unfortunately much weakened in 
their effect by attempting to carry his system into puerile and 
ridiculous minutiee.* The Prophecies de Merlin (a virulent work of 
the same anti-papal and, for the most part, anti-christian faction) 
makes use of the three Magi as a symbol, the precise import of which 
I leave to those who have more accurately studied this malevolent 
gibberish. The three kings of Tarsus, Arabia, and Saba, will go to 
the Dragon of Babylon with gifts, the first with a knife, the second, 
an olive branch, and the third, a box of ashes. The Dragon will 
refuse the olive, as being a sign of peace with the believers in Fitz- 
Mary, which peace he would never make, and the ashes, as being the 
symbol of his own inevitable death, and will only accept the knife, in 
earnest that he would slay all who did not believe in him. Then he 
will bid the three kings return into their own country, but he will cause 
them to be conducted to the ministers of hell inthe desert of Babylon, 
from whence they shall never return; and ten thousand knights 
who shall undertake the tquest of the three kings, shall perish in the 
undertaking. The quest of the Magi shall have more adventures than 
even that of the saint Gréal. The golden girdle which bound the 
three bodies into one faggot, is an indication of mysticism in the 
narrative made by William of Newbridge. 

So much for. the legends with which folly, imposture, and an 
unhallowed curiosity have filled the world. But we may, by a little 
reflection and sober reasoning, arrive at a moral certainty concerning 
the Magi. The mission of Christ was not an open and general one. 
It was addressed unto Israel first, that the chosen children of Abraham 
might receive it, and be the vehicle for imparting its blessings to the 
Gentiles, and be to the rest of the world what their own Levi had 
been to them, “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a peculiar people.’’ For the Gospel, said Paul, was “the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first,t and 
also to the Hellenist’’ or Pagan ; and “it was necessary that the Word 
of God should first have been spoken to you, § but seeing ye put it from 
FOR. iA Lo! we turn to the Gentiles.’’ The necessity lay in the 
covenant with Abraham—“ Ye are the children of the prophets and 
of the covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be 
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* For instance, when he insists that the word tal (i.e. such) wherever it occurs 
in Dante, or his school of writers, represents the three initials of Teutonico 
Arrigo Lucemburgese! He might as well, or better, have said Thronus Augusti 
Latinus, but the best of all is to abstain entirely from such frivolities. 


+ Prophecies de Merlin, xlii. xliii. 
¢ Rom. i. 16. § Acts xiii, 46. 
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blessed.* Unto you first, God, having raised up (ie. brought 
into existence) his son Jesus, sent him to bless you, &e.” The 
Gospel of Jesus belonged of right to the children of the covenant, and 
it was only upon their waiver and refusal of it that the Gentiles 
became entitled to receive it through a different channel. ‘These are 
known things, and uncontrovertible. But the covenant, and the law 
in furtherance and execution of the covenant, were given to the 
twelve sons of Jacob, and not to any in particular. The disputes 
which arose among their posterity in the reign of Rehoboam did not 
affect the question. Because the subjects of Jeroboam, like those of 
the house of David, were doomed only to a corrective punishment, 
and were or are reserved for the redeeming mercies of God, who had 
promised to take the stick of Joseph which is in the hand of Ephraim, 
and the stick of Judah, and make them one stick, and to be “ gracious 
to the remnant of Joseph,” and that he would teach Ephraim to say, 
«“ What have I to do any more with idols? I have heard him, and 
observed him. I am like a green fir tree. From me is thy 
fruit sound.’ These things, again, are known and uncontrovertible. 
But there can be scarcely any reasonable doubt, that the tribes of the 
kingdom of Samaria were not restored by Zerubbabel under Cyrus. 
The restoration promised to them is as distinctly national, tribule, 
and territorial, as that of the sister commonwealth; and the liberty 
which was then afforded to individuals of going (for returning it was 
not) and crowding into Jerusalem and its Sistrict, would not support 
the veracity of the Lord’s very explicit promises on that head. 1 
have formerly made the important remark, that the contrary was a 
matter of notoriety+ among the Jews in Hadrian's time. Seeing, 
therefore, that Israel abode at a distance in the kingdoms of the East, 
and that Israel was as fully entitled to the refusal of Jesus, as the 
men of Judah to whom he was immediately sent, and that, before 
God could “ turn to the Gentiles,” it was “ necessary that He should 
first have spoken to them,’’ we are bound to suppose that He provided 
some adequate means of making to the banished seed of Abraham a 
legal tender of their covenanted rights. But we cannot collect that 
any offer of the Gospel revelation, previous to its publication to the 
Gentiles, was made to any people other than the Jews, except the 
Magi. The Israelites had been removed into “the cities of the 
Medes,” and their situation was to the east of Palestine, which 
renders the words “ from the sun-rising ’’ as apt to them, as they are 
absurd when applied to Tartessus and Sheba. 

The religion of the Magi, worshippers of Oromazdes, Mithras, and 
Arimanes, prevailed under various slight modifications from Cappa- 
docia and the Mount Taurus, eastward, to Bactriana and the Indus. 
There is eyery probability that the tribes of Samaria, who “ feared 

1) fihe heathen.” at the time of 
their caplivity, and had then been more than seven hundred years lb 
exile, had r sunce been Magians wh uur Lord was born. Pru 
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dentius does not hesitate to affirm that so it was in his days, and is 
an author who deserves the credit of not having spoken at random : 


“Who doubts, who knows not, of old Jacob’s seed* 
That some are exiles yet, captives decreed 
In Persia’s realms and fealty to remain, 
And now no more their country’s rites retain, 
But, leaving them, barbarian laws adopt, 
And have their father’s garb and language dropp’d, 
Their nurse, sweet Sion, banish from their thought, 
And, of their ancient home remembering nought, 
Its mystic canons break, and take in hand 
The abomination of a foreign land.” 


There would be a most revolting incongruity in holding that some 
one nation, out of the herd of gentiles, was invited to a premature 
knowledge of truths, which were to be gradually, by apostolical 
preaching, diffused among the different peoples of the earth. But the 
supposition that men of authority were summoned froni the tribes 
of Israel, to see the infant Messiah, and announce him to their people 
under the sanction of their miraculous voyage and return, and went 
home to their dwellings crying in the wilderness of the east, “ prepare 
ye the way of the Lord,” is congruous and perfect in itself, while it 
makes perfect the inviolable word of Divine promise, ‘They came 
not in the guise of Persians, Bactrians, or other heathens, asking, 
“ Where is he that shall enlighten the nations,’’ or “save the world;”’ 
but with the purely national interrogation, “ where is he that is born 
King of the Jews?” That attribute of the Messiah was not only the 
least interesting to the nations of all that could be ascribed to him; it 
even excited their jealousy, and does even to our days, in which all 
who regard it as more than a vague allegory, are looked upon with 
an unfavourable eye. But it was the very question of all others 
which the men of Israel, if invited at the end of the weeks to salute 
Messiah their Prince, would ask. 

I suspect that some inkling of these truths has formerly existed, 
although the vestiges of it are (so far as I know) faint. The Prester 
John of Abyssinia (says Fray Luist) never marries a wife who is 
not of the lineage of the three Magi Kings, because he esteems them 
alone to be worthy of the line of David. What? a Jew by descent 
(as he pretends) think a Gentile the only fit ancestor of his wife, and 
a Christian by faith think the same of a Pagan! No; this implies 
the reunion of Israelitish and Judaic blood. The following is So 
the Prophecies de Merlint—“ a man of the lineage of the Jews and 
Samaritans shall be present at the birth of the dragon of Babylon, 
and he shall see an enemy like the form of a dragon, and act the part 
of the star which led three kings to Bethlehem,”’ I am mistaken if 
the Prester John (a being in some respects imaginary, and the anti- 
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blessed.* Unto you first, God, having raised up (i.e. brought 
into existence) his son Jesus, sent him to bless you, &e.” The 
Gospel of Jesus belonged of right to the children of the covenant, and 
it was only upon their waiver and refusal of it that the Gentiles 
became entitled to receive it through a different channel. ‘These are 
known things, and uncontrovertible. But the covenant, and the law 
in furtherance and execution of the covenant, were given to the 
twelve sons of Jacob, and not to any in particular. The disputes 
which arose among their posterity in the reign of Rehoboam did not 
affect the question. Because the subjects of Jeroboam, like those of 
the house of David, were doomed only to a corrective punishment, 
and were or are reserved for the redeeming mercies of God, who had 
promised to take the stick of Joseph which is in the hand of Ephraim, 
and the stick of Judah, and make them one stick, and to be “ gracious 
to the remnant of Joseph,’ and that he would teach Ephraim to say, 
“ What have I to do any more with idols? I have heard him, and 
observed him. I am like a green fir tree. From me is thy 
fruit sound.” These things, again, are known and uncontrovertible. 
But there can be scarcely any reasonable doubt, that the tribes of the 
kingdom of Samaria were not restored by Zerubbabel under Cyrus. 
The restoration promised to them is as distinctly national, tribule, 
and territorial, as that of the sister commonwealth; and the liberty 
which was then afforded to individuals of going (for returning it was 
not) and crowding into Jerusalem and its district, would not support 
the veracity of the Lord’s very explicit promises on that head. 1 
have formerly made the important remark, that the contrary was a 
matter of notorietyt among the Jews in Hadrian's time. Seeing, 
therefore, that Israel abode at a distance in the kingdoms of the East, 
and that Israel was as fully entitled to the refusal of Jesus, as the 
men of Judah to whom he was immediately sent, and that, before 
God could “turn to the Gentiles,” it was “ necessary that He should 
first have spoken to them,’’ we are bound to suppose that He provided 
some adequate means of making to the banished seed of Abraham a 
legal tender of their covenanted rights. But we cannot collect that 
any offer of the Gospel revelation, previous to its publication to the 
Gentiles, was made to any people other than the Jews, except the 
Magi. The Israelites had been removed into “the cities of the 
Medes,’ and their situation was to the east of Palestine, which 
renders the words “ from the sun-rising "’ as apt to them, as they are 
absurd when applied to ‘Tartessus and Sheba. 

The religion of the Magi, worshippers of Oromazdes, Mithras, and 
Arimanes, prevailed under various slight modifications from Cappa- 
docia and the Mount Taurus, eastward, to Bactriana and the Indus. 
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dentius does not hesitate to affirm that so it was in his days, and is 
an author who deserves the credit of not having spoken at random: 


“Who doubts, who knows not, of old Jacob’s seed* 
That some are exiles yet, captives decreed 
In Persia’s realms and fealty to remain, 
And now no more their country’s rites retain, 
But, leaving them, barbarian laws adopt, 
And have their father’s garb and language dropp’d, 
Their nurse, sweet Sion, banish from their thought, 
And, of their ancient home remembering nought, 
Its mystic canons break, and take in hand 
The abomination of a foreign land.” 


There would be a most revolting incongruity in holding that some 
one nation, out of the herd of gentiles, was invited to a premature 
knowledge of truths, which were to be gradually, by apostolical 
preaching, diffused among the different peoples of the earth. But the 
supposition that men of authority were summoned from the tribes 
of Israel, to see the infant Messiah, and announce him to their people 
under the sanction of their miraculous voyage and return, and went 
home to their dwellings erying in the wilderness of the east, “ prepare 
ye the way of the Lord,” is congruous and perfect in itself, while it 
makes perfect the inviolable word of Divine promise, They came 
not in the guise of Persians, Bactrians, or other heathens, asking, 
“ Where is he that shall enlighten the nations,” or “save the world;”’ 
but with the purely national interrogation, “ where is he that is born 
King of the Jews?” That attribute of the Messiah was not only the 
least interesting to the nations of all that could be ascribed to him; it 
even excited their jealousy, and does even to our days, a pvhich all 
who regard it as more than a vague allegory, are looked upon with 
an unfavourable eye. But it was the very question of all others 
which the men of Israel, if invited at the end of the weeks to salute 
Messiah their Prince, would ask. 

I suspect that some inkling of these truths has formerly existed, 
although the vestiges of it are (so far as I know) faint. The Prester 
John of Abyssinia (says I'ray Luist) never marries a wife who is 
not of the lineage of the three Magi Kings, because he esteems them 
alone to be worthy of the line of David. What? a Jew by descent 
(as he pretends) think a Gentile the only fit ancestor of his wife, and 
a Christian by faith think the same of a Pagan! No; this rig 60 
the reunion of Israelitish and Judaic blood. The following is from 
the Prophecies de Merlint—“ a man of the lineage of the Jews and 
Samaritans shall be present at the birth of the dragon of Babylon, 
and he shall see an enemy like the form of a dragon, and act the part 
of the star which led three kings to Bethlehem.” I am mistaken if 
the Prester Jolin (a being in some respects imaginary, and the anti- 
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Pope of the mystical* anti-Christians) be not here signitied, and if 
the daughters of the Magi, mentioned by Fray Luis, be not the Sa- 
inaritan part of his lineage. 

Ifthe Magi were the messengers in the power of Elias, who were 
to prepare the tribes of Jeroboam for that which John had announced 
to those of Rehoboam, it follows of course that their mission was 
abortive, and bore no good fruit in the days of the preachers; for 
Israel has never known the Lord. But we have also reason to be 
convinced, that the party who were led to Bethlehem received into 
their hearts the seed of the gospel, and that it vegetated there, and 
afterwards increased unto their salvation. Because, it is an absurd 
and untenable doctrine, that God would ever elect unsuitable ves- 
sels for his own especial purposes, or send an unbeliever to implant 
faith in others. We may therefore be assured that the Fathers were 
rightly informed, or guessed aright, that they were in due season 
baptized by Thomas, or Bartholomew, or some apostle of the Kast. 
Nor is it improbable that the Romish legendaries also guessed aright, 
that they bore witness in death to the truths which they had an- 


nounced to a hardened generation, upon whom there was blindness 
for a time. 


H. 


ON ST. LUKE, xxi. 32. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,—A writer in your Magazine (p. 54), concerning the Prophecy of 
Jesus, has made some observations upon a passage in the Remarks on 
Genesis, vol. ii, p. 261. Although we totally differ on the interpre- 
tation of that prophecy, yet 1 am willing to derive information from 
any quarter. The question at issue is, whether yeved, in St. Luke, 
xxi. 32, means, simply, that generation, or the Jewish nation. There 
are numerous and decided instances of its signifying a generation ; are 
there any in which it as decidedly means a nation,—for instance, the 
Jewish nation, as distinguished from the Greek or Roman nation ? 
As the Septuagint was translated by different hands, ut different times, 
we cannot be surprised at occasionally finding a word used with various 
degrees of latitude, when it occupies only a subordinate place in a 
sentence ; but when the word contains the leading idea, the transla- 
tors were careful to use it with strict attention to its proper meaning. 
Thus, in the examples of yevet brought from Schleusner, it does not 
mean the Jewish nation, Aadc,+ as distinguished from other nations, 
tGvy. The passages, Gen. xxxi. 3, Lev. xxv. 4], mean no more than 
returning to their friends; Lev, xx. 18, cut off from that generation ; 


® That is avowed by one of the most extraordinary of them, Wm. Postel. 


t Lcommitted an error in saying, “ that writers on the millennium strive hard to 


give ta yeved, the sense of i0vog, nation ;” T ought to have said AXadc, people, for Evog 
is applicable only to the Gentiles. 
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and Jer. xviii. 8, refers to the tribe of Judah. There is no expression 
in the Septuagint so common as 6 dade ovroc, this people, the Jewish 
nation: Then the Egyptians shall hear it, for thou broughtest up 
this people in thy might from among them.” (Num. xiv. 13.) “ What 
one nation in the earth is like thy people ?” (2 Sam. vii, 23.) Where 
does 4 yevea airy occur in this sense? In the sense of the present 
existing generation, it may be found in Ex. i. 6, “ And Joseph ‘died, 
and all that generation ;’’ in Num. xxxii. 13, and many other passages. 

The writer seems alarmed at the idea of seeing the expression, “ the 
Son of man coming in the clouds with power and glory,” allegorized 
away, although he reduces it to a vision in Matt. xvi. 28; and pro- 
bably he would not hesitate to allow the hard fate of its being allego- 
rized to befal the immediately preceding expression, “ the sun shall 
be darkened, and the stars shall fall from heaven.” (Matt. xxiv, 29.) 
For my own part, I cannot but feel infinitely more alarm at the idea 
that St. Matthew said any thing “ improperly” in his Gospel, or that 
he was liable, like uninspired men, to fall into mistakes: from “ inad- 
vertency.’’ Neither does it afford me any consolation to be assured 
that St. Mark or St. Luke wrote their Gospels afterwards, “ in the 
earnest desire to rectify whatever was defective in that which went 
before ;’’ for neither St. Mark nor St. Luke enjoyed the advantage of 
being an eye-witness, as St. Matthew did. Mahomet practised the 
very politic artifice of delivering his Koran piece-meal; and as his 
scheme gained strength and consistency, he dealt out its successive 
chapters to rectify, even to the plain contradiction of, the former ones, 
But the Author of our faith needed not to wait the gradual establish- 
ment of Christianity to correct and amend his gospel. St. John, in- 
deed, records some discourses not mentioned by the other evangelists, 
but nowhere has he rectified the inadvertencies of his predecessors, 

The writer says, there is another scripture often coupled with Luke, 
xxi, 32, “ Verily there be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.”’ A nice 
distinction is then made between “ till they see the Son of man 
coming,’ and « till he cometh.” “ The words, ‘ until they see,’ are 
of a very different import (prophetic vision) as applied to those days 
of abundant inspiration. (If it was so abundant, how came St. Matthew 
not to be preserved from inadvertency ?) John was not in his state of 
nature, but ¢ was in the spirit,’ when God said to him, * What thou 
seest, write in a book ;’ and ‘ he saw heaven opened, and beheld a 
white horse,’ &c.; in like manner John did not taste of death before 
he had seen the kingdom of God.’ With this con ‘usion I agree, 
except its being in like manner. Jesus saith unto Peter, “ If 1 will 
that he tarry until L come, (not till he see me coming,) what is that to 
thee?” (John xxi. 22.) I cannot suppose that prophetic vision was 
meant here any more than in Matthew xxiv, 30, “ All the tribes of 
the earth shall see the Son of man coming.” From the passages here 
quoted, the coming of the Son of man seems to intimate the conclusion 
of the Jewish polity. 

I have always considered it an uncontroverted point in scriptural 
criticism, that when two or more inspired wrifers omit or vary ex- 
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pressions in the narration of the same event, they do not contradict or 
correct each other. This easy method of cutting the Gordian knot 
would have saved at once the labours of West on the Resurrection, 
and other authors who have endeavoured to reconcile apparent discre- 
pancies ; and I have yet to learn the proof of the charge here brought 
against St. Matthew. The writer must allow that himself “ has written 
down his discourse without duly weighing the force and position’ of 
the sentence he controverts; for he makes me say, “ that yeved, in 
scriptural Greek, has only these two meanings, viz. (1) an account, 

2) tradition, (3) genealogy, (4) a generation of contemporary men, 
ts} the manner of life in that generation. Of these five meanings, 
yevea can lay claim only to the last two; yéveore appropriates to itself 
the first and largest share. Now, after this proof of inadvertency in 
himself, he cannot be offended if I should require stronger proof 
than his bare assertion, to credit the charge of inadyertency which 
he has brought against St. Matthew. 

Bishop Newton, supported by some great names, faces the difficulties 
into which the writer fears that the literal translation, “ this genera- 
tion,’’ would replunge the question. As Schleusner is the authority 
which he has brought against me, I cannot do better than conclude 
with the serious admonition of Bishop Jebb: 1 would earnestly 
exhort those biblical students who may happen to use (as, with proper 
caution, all advanced students will find it their advantage to use) the 
Lexicons of Spohn and Schleusner for the New Testament, and those 
of Schleusner and Bretschneider for the Septuagint, to be particularly 
on their guard against alleged identity of meaning, in words whose 
ordinary acceptation is any thing but synonymous. I had selected 
many examples of erroneous, and, as | think, dangerous interpretation, 
from Schleusner and Bretschneider, &c. There is reason for serious 
apprehension, that, from those philological works which students are 
more and more taught to respect as guides to the critical knowledge 
of scripture, much confusion, much obscurity, repeated contradictions, 
and a fatal habit of explaining away the most pregnant truths of 
Christianity, may be superinduced upon, or rather substitu’ed for, our 
manly, sound, and unsophisticated English theology.’’—Sacr. Lite- 
rature, p. 51. 2nd edit. 

W. B. WINNING. 

Keysoe Vicarage, Beds, Jan. 4th, 1833. 


SOCINIAN TESTIMONY TO THE USEFULNESS OF AN 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the British Magasine. + 


Sir,—I have much pleasure in extracting the following passage from 
a sermon preached and published by Mr. Charles Berry, a Socinian, 
or Humanitarian teacher, at Leicester. 

“ It is often said, that, as a sect, we are dwindling away from the 
public observation, which is not true. We make progress in our own 
country, though tt ts but slow, because we have to contend against a 
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host of prejudices, and the enormous influence of a wealthy and corrupt 
establishment. But in the east, the cause is advancing; and in the 
United States, where there are no obstructions to the progress of know- 
ledge and truth, the spread of liberal doctrines has exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations.”—P. 7. 

To the railing of my author I say nothing; for the éliberal epithet 
which he applies to the church, and his still more é/tberal insinuations, 
I forgive him; for the fact he states, | thank him. The fact is, that, 
on the admission of our adversaries, the great impediment to the 
spread of the Socinian, or Humanitarian heresy, in this country is 
the ESTABLISHMENT. In America, where no establishment exists, this 
sect, which denies the Saviour who bought us, is found to flourish, 
though not to the extent our author would imply. If such be the 
case,—and such, | apprehend, it will be found to be,——I conceive that 
no honest Dissenter, who sincerely professes what he believes to be 
evangelical principles, will gainsay the assertion, that an Ecclesiastical 
establishment must be an useful institution, and that the peculiar 
claims of the Church of England to the gratitude of eyery one who 
bows the knee at the name of Jesus, are such as to merit the support 
of all, except those, who, in seceding from its pale, are actuated by 
motives purely factious. 

[ will only add to the statement of the preacher, that the progress 
of Socinianism in England is so very “slow” as to be quite im- 
perceptible. B. 


ne 


ON TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor of the British Magasine. 


Drar Sirn,—If any of your readers can, on scriptural grounds, prove 
me to be wrong in the view which I take of the Temperance Societies, 
I shall be much obliged to them; for, in these times of gloom and 
anxiety, one can ill afford to lose even the slightest glimmerings that 
night serve to encourage us. But if I am right, the consideration of 
it will not be unprofitable, however painful it may be. 

It seems to me, that the Temperance Societies afford a great and 
fearful triumph to the enemy of mankind, assisting him to further that 
species of assault against religion, to which, as the most subtle of all, 
he has in these last times betaken himself, namely, that of endeavour- 
ing to persuade men that the world would be as well, or better than 
it is, without any aid from Christianity. In these societies he is able 
to shew, that men, out of a feeling of worldly honour, in adhering to 
their word towards one another, will do that which neither the fear 
of God, nor the hope of salvation, nor the love of Christ, nor a 
regard to the Holy Spirit, nor their solemn religious vows, could lead 
them to do,—will, from earthly feelings and regards, be at pains and 
self-denial in giving up their darling sins, which no Heaven-derived 
motives or teaching could influence them to, Thus is his purpose 
answered: he is wise in his generation, and will make a show of 
giving up a part, if he may thereby effectually secure the whole,--will 
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abandon his conquests by drunkenness, if, by so doing, he may aim 
a more artful stab at religion itself. 

Instead, therefore, of hailing the establishment of these societies 
as a matter of triumph and satisfaction, the feelings with which I 
regard them are those of shame and fear ;—of shame, at the thought 
to how low an ebb Christian faith is brought in a Christian land, 
when human pride can effect that upon thousands, which faith has 
failed to do with hundreds ;—of fear, for the members of these socie- 
ties, on account of the delusion they are labouring under, when 
they fancy thatthey are more acceptable to God, and nearer Heaven, 
by forsaking certain vices, which neither the fear nor love of Him 
have led them to forsake. I may add of awe, also, when I think of 
the Saviour’s mournful, and reproachful question, “ When the Son of 
man cometh, will he find faith on the earth?” and consider this 
avowed proof of the absence of faith from among the motives to 
good conduct, in the most Christian nation in the world, as an addi- 
tional warning to prepare for the time of His coming. “ Would you, 
then,”’ it may be asked, “discourage the formation of these societies?” 
By no means. If Christianity is sunk so low, that those who profess 
it are dead to Christian motives, it is fair to act upon them by others ; 
and, by low and inferior means, rather than by none at all, to diminish 
the amount of present human misery. Besides, I deny not, that there 
is hope, that, indirectly, even Christian good may result from them. 
When the world affixes, from whatever motives, its powerful stigma 
to any vice, the danger arising from it is materially lessened. Thus 
the rising generation, abundantly trained in the knowledge of the 
truth, will find the force of temptation weakened, to suit the weak- 
ened state of Christian faith, and a hope will be thus afforded, that 
more may be enabled to reach the end of their pilgrimage without 
being led aside from the right path. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Very faithfully your's, 
E, H., Dee, 29, 1832. A. P,P. 
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“DEFENSOR” AND LORD HENLEY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


My Dear Sir,—In your last number, Derensor accuses me of 
unfairness, in applying the term “ unqualified’? to Lord Henley’s 
en of Mr. Riland’s publication, as well as for styling Mr. R. his 
ordship’s “guide and coadjutor.”’ 

The best reply that I can make is, to request you to insert Lord 
Henley’s own words, that your readers may judge how far DEFENSoR 
is Warranted in his accusation. 

“ T should not be doing justice to a most ingenious, learned, and pious 
work, if I did not acknowledge the very great obligationsI have been 
under, particularly in the letter here prefixed, to the very valuable 
volume of the Rev. John Riland, A. M., Curate of Yoxall, on Church 
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Reform. It is written in a large and Catholic sptrit, with great 
fervour, and great spirituality,’’"*—P. 84. 

I certainly have formed an incorrect estimate of the force of the 
English language, if the “approbation’’ here expressed be other than 
“ unqualified ;’’ and if the passage does not contain a direct acknow- 
ledgment on Lord Henley’s part, that he has been guided and assisted 
in the composition of his own work, by studying that of Mr. Riland. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully your's, 
ARTHUR PERCEVAL, 
Eust Horsley, Jan, 3, 1833. 


le 


PLURALITIES AND CURATES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine, 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to attempt, in some degree, to remove 
from your mind, and those of your readers, an objection to the aboli- 
tion of pluralities which has been put prominently forward in the 
British Magazine,t and which (p. 69, No. 12) you say no one has 
attempted to answer. I mean that arising from the difficulty in ob- 
taining admission to orders, and “ getting a succession,’ which you 
think there would be, if every benefice were supplied with a resident 
incumbent, the difficulty being caused by the diminution of the num- 
ber of curates which you apprehend would be the result of such an 
arrangement. 

I should be sorry to think that any thing which we all admit to be 
right in principle should by any means be unattainable in practice. 
It would imply that there was some evil in our system of greater im- 
portance, and more deeply seated, than any which the argus eyes of 
our enemies have yet been able to detect. In the present instance, | 
am so far from anticipating the result which you have contemplated, 
that I entertain a confident hope that the abolition of all pluralities 
(if in other respects attainable) would have a directly contrary effect ; 
that the number of employed curates would be increased instead of 
diminished, and the access to the ministry be at once as easy and 
perhaps more satisfactory than at present. 

When our blessed Lord sent forth the seventy, he sent them not 


eo ee 





* The Editor may take this opportunity of expressing his surprise how any one 
still calling himself a churchman can entertain or express any but one feeling at Mr. 
Riland’s outrageous abuse of the church, (for milder terms do not describe bis 
work, ) or refrain from wonder that a person who entertains such opinions as are there 
exprest, should remain even an hour in an institution so injurious to Christianity 
as the church must be if it answered Mr. Riland’s deseription. Surely it could be 
no penalty, nor even a source of regret to any man, to be restrained from officiating 
in a church which is in his judgment so full of abominations. The several clerg 
who have lately left the church have, in almost every instance, spoken of it less acri- 
monivusly and more decently than Mr. Riland. 


+ Vol. i. p. 356, ii. p. 289. 
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singly, but two and two.* This order the Apostles appear in general 
to have observed.t St. Paul was, for the most part, accompanied by 
Barnabas, or Silas, or Timotheus: it was only on pressing emergencies 
that we find him occasionally alone.t The forms of the oriental 
liturgies || require the presence of more than one officiating minister. 
The subsedilia for the priest, deacon, and subdeacon, to be found in 
the remotest of our parish churches, shew that while we were in com- 
munion with Rome the same plan was pursued among us; while 
the rubrics of the English prayer-book, especially in the communion- 
service,§ shew that our reformers, treading i. (ne ancient footsteps, 
did not intend that the services should be engaged in single-handed. 

That the presence of more than one clergyman would be desirable, 
in a vast number of cases where it is not now to be met with, both for 
the more efficient discharge of the public duties, and still more for 
pastoral purposes, will, | suppose, be admitted by all. Indeed, it may 
be questioned how far any man, let his zeal and activ ity be never so 
great, can adequately discharge all that belongs to the clerical office, 
where the population exceeds a thousand souls. To speak of minor 
points, all who reside in the country must have experienced the 
extreme inconvenience arising from the paucity of clergymen. If one 
of the number be taken ill, or be called away by some urgent cause 
which will not admit of delay, how difficult, nay sometimes how im- 
possible is it for him to procure assistance. Generally spe ‘aking, the 
matter can only be arranged by depriving two congregations of half 
their accustomed service. 

If on all these different grounds the employment of assistant curates 
would be so desirable, why, it will naturally be asked, are they so 
seldom to be met with? This arises partly from the obstacles which 
some of the bishops unaccountably (if 1 may use the word without 
disrespect) throw in the way of their appointment, but chiefly from 
the amount of the salary which, I believe, is generally (but I think it 
will appear unreasonable) e xpected to be nearly lh to that which 
is given to one who has the so/e charge of the parish. Remove these 
two causes of difficulty, and can any man doubt but that the number 
of assistant curates would be increased tenfold, and that as ample a 
means of entrance to the ministry as could be desired would be thus 
afforded? But now, if the other means of entrance were for the most 
part closed, the bishops, instead of discouraging would promote the 
appointment of assistant curates; and if this employment were looked 
upon, as it should be, in the light of an apprenticeship, (if the word is 
not unseemly,) the difficulty on the score of salary would likewise be 
removed. For as in our public offices the clerks receive no salary for 
the year in which they learn their business, and in all trades the 
friends of a young man are content to give a premium to him who 
receives him as an apprentice, the clerical neophyte could not com- 


— 
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* Luke. I. +t Acts viii. 14, xii. xiii. &e. 
{ Compare | Thess. iii. 1, and Acts xvii. 15. 


jj) See that of Chrysostom in King’s Greek Church. 
€ See that which directs the deacon to receive the alms of the faithful. 
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plain if the salary annexed to his office was not large, when, by means 
of it, he obtained an entrance to his profession, and an opportunity, 
by the aid of another’s experience, of fitting himself for the more 
responsible office to which he looked forward; for 1 suppose I am 
~afe in assuming, that the vast majority of those who take orders have 
a reasonable prospect of some permanent provision. 

Not only would the access to the ministry be as easy as it is now ; 
it would, L conceive, from the reason which follows, be likewise more 
satisfactory, and more according to rule. From “the office for order- 
ing deacons’’ it is evident, that the fathers of our Church never con- 
templated a deacon having the sole or chief charge of a church ; 
they considered him merely as az assisfané to him who had the chief 
care, taking it for granted that he, whether incumbent or deputy, 
would be a priest. “ It appertaineth to the office of a deacon in the 
church, where he shall be appointed to serve, fo assist the priest in 
divine service; in the absence of the priest (occasional absence seems 
all that is contemplated) to baptize infants, to search for the sick, 
poor, and impotent people of the parish, to indimate their names, Xe. 
fo the curate.” 

It is idle to say that the curate of a parish, where the incumbent is 
nonresident, is merely an assistant to the priest, and that therefore a 
deacon may be appointed to such an office consistently with the ordi- 
nation office. A man so situated is the priest’s representative and 
locum tenens, not his assistant; he is recognized as having the cure, 
and is supposed to have a deacon under him. 

According to the present system, in nine cases out of ten it is im- 
possible that a deacon should employ himself in that manner which 
our church rightly tells us appertaineth to the office of a deacon, 
Let it be considered, that it is by “exercising the office of a deacon 
well,” not by prematurely intruding upon that of the priest, that the 
deacons are said to “ purchase to themselves a good degree.’ And 
surely it is most unreasonable that this, the most important of all 
professions, should be the oly one in which an apprenticeship is not 
only (in point of practice) not required, but in which it is next to im- 
possible to find the opportunity of serving one ; and that with very few 
exceptions indeed, if a man would undertake its awful duties at all, 
he must consent to do so without experience, and not without fear 
and doubt, to feel his way at every step. The words of the Italian 
poet 

Vo solcando un mar crudele 
Senza vele, e senza sarte, 
> 7 * 


Cresce ’l vento, e manca l'arie. 


may frequently occur to one so circumstanced. You seem to con- 
sider that all the benefits of experience will be attained by the curate’s 
intercourse with his nonresident incumbent. In some favoured cir- 
cumstances doubtless they may, to a certain degree; but  wnless the 
parishes are very near, it is manifestly impossible that it.should be so 
adequately, for questions will be perpetually occurring tooa young 


Vou. LL.—Fed. 1833. ag 
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man, which will not bear a delay of three or four days for au answer 
per post. 

It is with deference to the opinions of my superiors that I venture 
to suggest, that a remedy for this inconvenience would be found in the 
adoption of two rules:—1. To consider no title sufficient for priest’s 
orders, but the sole or chief charge of a church or chapel. 2. To ad- 
mit no one to such a charge who was not in priest’s orders, ‘Those 
who are older in the ministry will be better able than I am to pass 
judgment on such a suggestion. But thus much cannot be denied, 
that by such an arrangement the distinction of orders, which has dis- 
appeared to the eyes of the congregation, would be made manifest, 
and the intention of the church, as it is to be gathered from her offi- 
cers, be more strictly adhered to than on this point it is at present.* 

I am, my dear Sir, 
‘Very faithfully yours, 


ARTHUR PERCEVAL. 
East Horsley, Jan. 14, 1833. 


ON PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I have read with considerable interest the plan which your 
corresponde at2.O. proposes for the adoption of Parochial Psalmody, 
which, in my opinion, is well worthy the serious consideration of those 
individuals to whom his proposals: are more particularly addressed ; 
and | hope most sincerely that his plan will meet with that success 
to which its numerous advantages so justly entitle it. If, as 'T. O. 
affirms, it were not obvious to all who consider the subject, that 
parochial psalmody is a ready means of winning back many of the 


a a a ee + 


® Nothing certainly would be more desirable than the ‘ apprenticeship’ suggested 
by Mr. Perceval. A ‘large parish, with a resident incumbent, is probably the best 
commencement of a clergyman’s life, as he will gain experience without incurring 
painful or dangerous responsibility. But, as things are, there are probably very few 
cases indeed where there ought to be an assistant curate, and where the incumbent 
can afford to have one, and yet where there is not one. The number of such parishes 
would not be increased by doing away all pluralities. It is probable that the plan 
suggested by M. Perceval must be adopted if pluralities were done away ; but then this 
plan would effectually prevent any person from going into the church who could not 
maintain himself comfortably for (probably ) many years, and who had not a certainty 
of provision at the end of these years, It appears to the Editor that there is indeed, 
as Mr. Perceval suggests, a very deeply seated evil in our church system, and that is 
the inadequacy of the church revenues to provide properly even for an incumbent in 
every parish, and consequently its greater inadequacy to supply these incumbents with 
the assistants whom they ought to have, and whose appointment would be necessary 
to secure a succession, if pluralities were forbidden. The whole difficulty lies in the 
want of money. Were it not for this, the plans noticed by the Editor—(one, as pre- 
valent in some parts of the Roman Catholic Church, viz. the appointment of curates 
by bishops where they saw a want of them; the other, the requiring every clergyman 
having a population above a certain number, to employ a curate )— would obviate the 
difficulty. Mr. Perceval's plan would perbaps obviate it in another way; but surely it 
would not be desirable that none but persons of independent (though small) fortunes, 
and certain expectations, should enter the church. 
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lower class of society, I might add my own experience, which would 
afford ample proof in confirmation thereof. For the parish church to 
which I belong has been both much better and more regularly 
attended since the erection of an organ in it, and the introduction of 
that subline and truly devotional part of our excellent church service, 
chanting.* But yet the combination of these powerful attractions 
would not excite more curiosity, probably, in a small market town than 
the introduction of psalmody would i in acountry village. ‘The example 
of our Saviour, however, at the feast of the Passover will doubtless 
supersede this and all the other advantages which usually accompany 
the introduction of psalmody into churches. That spirit of opposition 
which so frequently prevails against clergymen who tnjudictously 
exercise their undoubted prerogative of superintending the arrange- 
ments of country choirs, induces me, in conclusion, to subjoin an 
observation or two for the consideration of that class of your ingenuous 
readers to which they more particularly apply. About a year and a 
half ago, | undertook the superintendence of a small choir, and it was 
not long, I am sorry to add, before I perceived that the conduct of the 
~~ clergyman had unfortun: itely occasioned his arrangements 

) be universally disregarded; consequently the intervention of my 
ails avours to effect a reconciliation could be made available in propor- 
tion only as 1 became popular among the singers; but, for some time, 
my influence over them was, I can assure you, very limited, whic h 
circumstance convinced me that harsh and peremptory treatment 
would only widen the breach already made; and therefore, after 
mature consideration, | concluded that every appearance of control 
must be carefully aeoldnd by me, that a compliance witb their 
inclinations must not always be refused, as to the occasional introduc- 
tion of a piece of music, (during service,) the performance of which 
requires a little skill, and, above all, that the ordinary arrangements 
for singing must virtually depend upon myself, The efficacious 
operation of this scheme soon manifested i'selfin the ge *neral demeanour 
of the singers, and in the kindness with which they estimated, and 
still continue to estimate, my arrangements, which I can adjust so as to 
sult my Own purpose. 

Your obedient servant, 


A. X. 


ON PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Risv. Sir,—It may be fairly anticipated that a great improvement in 
Church Ps: almody would result from the establishment in every 
diocese of a society for the encouragement of congregational singing, 


Although Lord Henley thinks it desirable to reject chanting because it is a 
relic of popery, and although his fears might lead him to exclaim with the hero of 
old, “Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes ;* yet, on re ference to the Bible , 
his Lordship will find that Amos speaks ‘of those who chanted like David himself 
even.—See p. 35 of the 7th ed. of Lord Henley’s Plan of Church Reform. 
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as suggested by your correspondent T.©@. A most desirable pre 
liminary to the establishment of such sogieties, would be the publica. 


tion of a standard manual of psalms and hymns under the sanction of 


the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ‘This Society, 
owing to the extensive demand for its publications, might issue such 
a manual at a very trifling cost. It would then be adopte din the 
national schools, and the clergy would distribute it gratuitously among 
their poorer parishioners. 

A cheap edition of approved church melodies adapted to the 
manual should also be provided. The selection should consist of plain 
congregational tunes suitable for country churches, with a supplement 
containing those melodies which should not be attempted without an 
organ. 

The publication could not, I think, be entrusted to more competent 
persons than “the Committee of General Literature and Education,’ 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; nor 
could they apply themselves to any work more generally desired, o 
more serviceable to the clergy in their endeavours to improve their 
choirs and elevate Church Psalmody, 

Allow me further to suggest that an edition of the Society's ng ers, 
with the Canticles, arranged on the plan adopted by the Rev. J. A. 
Latrobe, in his useful Jitthe work entitled “the Ins tructions of Chena 
niah,”’ wouk ! greatly promote congregational chanting. 


7... aon. 
Ross, Dee. 10, 1832. 


ON TITHE Ss. 
Tv the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Evrror,—As you have so repeatedly and earnestly solicited com- 
uunications from the cle rgy residing in every part of this kingdom, 
with the view of collecting a body of evidence on the important sub- 
ject of Tithes, Lam desirous of contributing ny mite towards the fur- 
therance of so laudable an object, and should do it the more readily, 

if T could think that such communications are likely to come under 
the notice of those who are loudest in their outeries against the system 
altogether. What [I propose is, to bring forward a fact which the de- 
fenders of the establishment seemed to have lost sight of while con- 
tending with their opponents, and which, if made use of, would have 
silenced at least one of their formidable batteries. You are aware, 
Sir, these virulent assailants have long ago asserted, and still assert, 
that the Chureh of England is bound, by original charter, (qu. where 
is it to be found ?) to expend a third of its income upon the main- 
tenance of the poor,* and that it is guilty of a breach of contract, inas- 


® |] would ask what is intended by this word, supposing such a contract to exist ? 
If such only as the act of Elizabeth contemp lated,—viz. “the impotent, in the true sense 
of the expression, aged, infirm, unable to work, &e. Xe.,.— I say, allot them to us in every 
parish in this district, exempt us from your rate seb yg and we shall have a good bar- 
gain of it. We will readily undertake to maintain them, and liberally too. 
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much as no such portion of its revenue is so expended. This is a 
bold assertion; but, unhappily for them who make it, it is utterly 
devoid of truth. For let us see what the real fact is, and “ mark how 
plain a tale will put them down.” 

The district in which Llive is wholly agricultural, (and I wish it to 
be noticed, that to such only my observations throughout this letter 
are intended to apply,) and my preferment isa rectory, The great 
and small tithes are compounded for, and my income is 220/. per 
annum; the tenants paying the poor’s rate on the composition, as is 
usual in such cases. ‘The whole disbursement in the year for the re- 
lief of the poor is, in round numbers, 500, of which, according to a 
late valuation, one-fourth part is assessed to the tithes. Thus, then, 
in reality, the value of the tithe is 355/., inasmuch as one-fourth of 
the rate, or 125/., is paid for me by my parishioners to the rate, in 
lieu of paying it to me. But beside the assessment on the tithes, I 
pay annually 21/7. 12s, for the glebe lands which I hold in my own 
occupation, making my whole contribution to the poor rate 1467. 12s. 
The question is, what proportion does this sum bear to the annual 
value of my living. 


x= ah 
Tithes by composition........0.. cvcecccccecce 220 0 O 
Ditto by payment of tenants...........006 25> 60 0 


30 acres Glebe (rent to self)...ccccccceeeeee BO O O 





Total value of Rectory —— 380 0 0 
Deduct Poor's Rate on composition...... 125 0 0 
Ditto on iit diccndaduainadensnh eeeee eeeeeee pA | 12 0 


——_—_——— 146 12 0 


The third part of 3807. is 1277. nearly; my actual payment, 146/. 12s., 
or 19/7, 12s. more than the supposed contract binds me to contribute 
to the maintenance of the poor. But I suppose, Sir, the old adage is 
as true as ever— 


‘* He that’s convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.”’ 


Nothing but a total demolition of the fabric will satisfy a /rberal 
public ; and I feel assured that Revolution, and not Reform, will be 
the closing act of the play. 

Your's respectfully, 
A Norro.k Reoror. 


P.S.—Perhaps I ought to apologize for not giving my name, as is 
recommended by one of your late correspondents, I do not know it 
would serve any good purpose, for the facts here stated may be 
verified by the experience of ninety-nine incumbents out of an hun- 
dred, mutatis mutandis; and 1 do not hesitate to say, that the enemies 
of the Church have wilfully concealed them, lest th fe disclosure should 
weaken their cause.” 


* The Editor has been obliged to suppress, for want of room, the objections made 
by ‘a Norfolk Rector‘ to the present mode of paying the clergy. 
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COLLECT BEFORE SERMON. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Allow me through the medium of your useful pages to suggest 
to my brother clergy an occasional variation of those collects com- 
monly used before the sermon, on the principle, as Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor expresses it, “ that the change, consulting with the appetites of 
fancy, may better entertain the spirit.’ 1 would have them, however, 
confine themselves to those beautiful and comprehensive collects of our 
church, as nothing can be better, which moreover are so diversified in 
language and sentiment, that one may generally be found peculiarly 
adapted to the discourse about to follow. I have adopted this plan of 
selecting one in accordance with my subject, with pleasure to myself, 
and, I have reason to believe, with its proper effect on my hearers ; 
it also gives an Opportunity of introducing many of those ‘admirable 
compositions of our Liturgy, which are otherwise read but once a year. 
This hint may appear triv ‘al, but I] venture to give it on the authority 
of the Divine before alluded to, who says, “It is not imprudent to 
provide variety of forms of prayer to the same purposes,’’* 
1 am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
December 10, 1832. H. 


INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Korror,—To answer the question Tam about to propose is, | 
presume, within the scope of your pe niodical, and I shall not, there- 
fore, trouble you with any apologie s for asking it. 

Is there any digested index to our theological literature ? 1 will 
explain my meaning by examples in the departments of medicine and 
law. First, “ Medical Literature, ‘by the late lamented Dr. Young. 
In this work every disease, and every known variety of it, is arranged 
in systematic order, and references to all Treatises, Reports, and 
Cases, &c. are given under each head; chapter and verse, section and 
pags. Second, some of the “ Digests’’ of different branches of our 
laws are analagously arranged. In divi inity an equal aid for reference 
would be quite as desirable for the student: but after an examination 
of many catalogues, and the most extended enquiries among the book- 
sellers, | cannot learn that any such work exists; perhaps you can 
inform me. "The only work which makes an approach to it, “ sed 
longo tntervallo,” is the “ Index to the texts of all the Sermons pub- 
lished after the Restoration,” begun by Letsome, and continued by 


* What authority, by the way, is there for using any collect? Itis rather a curious 


matter to consider how many things there are in ‘the church which have only practice 
as theirsanction. On this particular point there may be doubt, but the collect seems 


to be the substitute for the bidding prayer used when there was no service before 
sermon. — Ep. 
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his successor Clark. Of the many editions of this, I possess the first, 
(1734) published by Harding, St. Martin’s Lane, and containing 
nearly 100 pages for Is. I have not seen Clark’ s, but a friend who 
examined for me a copy at a booksellers, priced 12. 5s., tells me that 
its plan goes no farther than Letsome’s. I have endeavoured to 
make my copy more useful by adding in the margin references to all 
later authors which I may have. There is no doubt much utility in 
these works, but of infinitesimal i importance compared with that w hich 
Il seek, or suggest. 

I need not enlarge on the vast advantage to be derived from a work 
which would enable the student, and especially the composer of ser- 
mons, to turn to all the casual discussions (not to be guessed from a 
text,) which occur in the writings and sermons of our best divines, on 
a particular subject and even a ramification of one. I may be told 
that the best modern and some of the old editions are furnished with 
indices, but every one does not possess the editions which have them, 
and the alphabetical ones are of inferior value to what I propose. A 
digest of the best works in divinity, calculated to answer the ends I 
have pointed out, if well done, and sold for a moderate price,* (say 
l5s.) would be of infinite value to the clergy, and would find a ready 
sale, not only among them, but the more studious part of the reading 
public also. 

The labour of compiling such a work of course would be consider- 
able, but it has probably been, in great part, already undergone in a 
long course of years, by some studious Divine, who has common- 
placed his re ading. No man can, however, dare to say, that such 
drudgery is beneath him, when it has been undertaken and executed 
for medicine by one, who, when the range of his acquirements and the 
light which he has shed upon such diversified subjects of literature 
and science is considered, will be pronounced “ facile princeps,”’ the 
first philosopher of his age. 

Pray answer my question satisfactorily, or set the project a-going. 

Yours, 


Oct. 19, 1832, A Country INQUIRER, 


CASES OF ADULTERY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


My pear Sir,—Seeing your pages open to communications of all 
kinds, particularly from the « ‘lergy, I venture to address you on a 
subject, which has probably, more or less, engaged the attention of 
my clerical brethren. I have lately taken the curacy of a small 
parish, and am grieved to find that in it, and in the adjoining parish, 
there exist gross cases of adultery. Of course it is my duty to hinder, 
if possible, the continuance of such vice, but on inquiry I find, that 


* Young's Med. Lit. was published at 18s 
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without incurring an enormous expense, nothing can be done, and 


that, even then, nothing would follow but the excommunication of 


the parties concerned—a punishment which, in these days of lax dis- 
cipline, it would be difficult to enforce, and which, if enforced, would 
probably be no annoyance to the parties, (who would immediately 
go to meeting,) and would not prevent their cohabiting; so that in 
fact there is no punishment at all for it. Now that reform is the 
order of the day, would it not be well if something were done, by 
which such gross violations of both human and divine laws might be 
prevented, and the punishment be rendered more severe? C ould it 
not be made an offence cognizable at common law ? 

I throw out this hint, in the hope that, among your numerous 
readers, some one may be kind enough to correct me, if | am wrong, 
or that, if 1 am right, it may attract the attention of those who have 
the power of remedying the evil. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

Dec. 6, 1832. c. Zg. 


ANCIENT TABLE IN THE CHAPTER-HOUSE OF SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Being somewhat of an antiquary myself, L can readily enter into 
the feelings of those who have been severe on the Chi ipter to which 
1 have the honour of belonging, for having permitted such a pro- 
fanation of the ancient table in the Chapter-House, as to supply four 
new legs to it, in the room of those which were decayed and rotten, 

Having read the animadversions, in a journal so respectable as 
the “ British Magazine,” I thought it my duty, on coming into 
residence, to examine this table, in order to ap preciate the justice of 
the public critical remarks; and | now think it equally my duty to 
inform the Editor of the — ition which contained the remarks, 
that, as to the /egs of the table, they were found in such a state of 
entire decay, that, to use the words of the clerk of the works, “he 
was absolutely unable, from the ofd wood, to preserve sufficient to 
make a snuff-box.”’ 

The Dean, therefore, desirous of supporting the ancient frame, left 
orders, on leaving residence, that four new legs should be substi- 
tuted of the eract pattern of those which it was found necessary to 
remove, 

Unfortunately, the clerk of the works thought he might as well add 
anew top to the table at the same time, the former boards being 
decayed, and therefore took away all the original boards, the greater 
part being decayed and rotten. 

This is the plain history, but on the part of the Chapter, directions 
have been now given by me, in the absence of the Dean, that all 
which remained of the o/d boards, and which could bear a nail, should 
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be carefully replaced. This is all that could be done; and having 
thought it my duty, in concurrence with the present residentiary, Arch- 
deacon Macdonald, to give this explanation,—declining, however, all 
controversy,—with best wishes for the success of your publication, 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. L. Bow es. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT, STAFFORDSHIRE.—DR. WOODHOUSE’S 
DONATIONS. 
To the Editor of the British Magasine. 


S1r,—I respond to your call for the particulars of the Dean of Lich- 
field’s munificence to the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, of which he 
was late rector, with alacrity and heartfelt satisfaction, rejoicing that 
you have thus afforded the opportunity of recording his princely gifts 
in your valuable publication. Being patron of the rectory and a 
resident, I speak to the facts from my own knowledge, in giving you 
the following list of Dr. Woodhouse’s donations to that parish within 
the last fifteen years. 

To the National School at Stoke, besides an annual subscription of 
10 guineas, 255/.; National School at Hanley 90/.; National School 
at Lane End, 50/.; North Staffordshire Infirmary, besides an annual 
subscription of 5 guineas, 470/.—(the privilege of recommending 
patients, in virtue of 400/. of this donation, is for ever reserved to the 
five incumbents of the churches of Hanley, Shelton, Stoke, Lane 
End, and Longton, from their respective districts ;)—towards erecting 
and completing a new parish church at Stoke, besides presenting a 
beautiful painted window for the chancel, 3300/.; for the permanent 
endowment of the National Schools in the parish, 3000/.; towards 
providing parsonage houses for the two new district rectories of Shelton 
and Longton, 2000/. ; towards the enlargement of the church at Lane 
End, 500/.; towards a new church at Handford, on the borders of 
the parish of Stoke, besides an annual subscription of 5 guineas to the 
sunday school, 200/.; for providing an annual dole of bread to the 
poor of Penkhull and Boothen on Christmas day, for ever, 100Z. ; 
towards the establishment of a friendly society in the parish, on the 
Beecher or Southwell plan, 400/.; the organist’s salary at Stoke 
church for four years, 80/. Making in the aggregate more than 
TEN THOUSAND POUNDS, exclusive of liberal occasional aids in times 
of local distress, and large donations to other places and objects. 

Let the revilers of the clergy read this statement and blush for 
their slanders. Really, Sir, I cannot but think, in common justice to 
that ill-used body of men, the inquiry by the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners into the revenues of the church, should have touched upon 
their distribution ; and if a question had been added, as to the amount 
of donations and subscriptions from the respective incumbents to 
public charitable purposes, I am satisfied that no class of persons, 
with the same means, would stand higher in the lists of public 

Vou. IL—Feh. 1833. 2B 
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benevolence ; whilst the private relief of the poor by the cl ig 
undoubtedly acted upon - a great extent.* wv a 04 

I beg to subjoin the following inscriptions on a statuary marble 
tablet, lately put up in the new parish church at Stoke, as a curious 
and interesting record of the variety of sources from which funds were 
derived for accomplishing that important work in which the late 
rector stands so pre-eminently.+ 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Joun TOMLINSON. 

Cliff Ville, 10th January, 1833. 





* The Editor is now endeavouring to collect an account of the contributions of 
the clergy in each county to such charities as print their Reports ; and although this 
will be very inadequate, and will show no parish subscriptions, or private charities, 
it will evidently be very large in amount as appears from those counties whence he has 
obtained returns. But he wants assistance very much. He has some counties com- 
pleted, and expects a few more. Could any person have the kindness to send 
him such returns for Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Cornwall. The societies and charities in question are county hospitals, asylums, 
dispensaries, &c., district or auxiliary committees of the society for Promotin 
Christian Knowledge and that for the Propagation of the Gospel, and National 
Society, Bible Society, Church Missionary Society. 


t A Table of Donations towards erecting and completing this parish church, and providing 
an Organ, eight new Bells, and a Clock. 





His most gracious Majesty, King £ | Thomas Fenton, Stoke Lodge - £20 
George the Fourth, from the John Hales Cobridge - - 20 
rt rg of his Duchy of can Josiah and Tim. Dimmock, Stoke 20 

250 | William & John Hancock, Fenton 20 

Pr ‘Che pel Ww oodhouse, D. D., James Greaves, Stoke ol. 
rector, besides presenting the Henry Pratt, Stoke - 20 
east window inthe chancel - 3300 | Lewis and Samuel Bostock, Stoke 20 

John Tomlinson, patron, Cliff John Brassington, Stoke - 20 
Ville, besides presenting a mar- Richard Cyples Tomkmson, Stoke 20 
ble font - - - $00 

Josiah Spode, Mount : - - 800 | Donations under 201 each - - 575 

The Devisees of John Turner Contributions from the working 
W hieldon, Little Fenton - 190 classes, in Stoke-proper, above 500 

John Smith, Great Fenton - - 100 | Grants from the parish, besides 

William Hemmeraiey, Fradswell purchasing the site, and an 
Hall - - - : 70 addition to the church- yard - 3400 


5O | Government duties on the mate- 
50 rials remitted by the Lords of 


Thomas Minton, Stoke - : 
Hugh Booth, Clayton - . 


’ i ertten me otek, QO 
Charles James Mason, Fenton’ - 5O | Grant from the Incorporated So- 


John Bourne, Great Fenton »”O the Treasu 
Felix Pratt, Fenton’ - 40 ciety for promoting the enlarge- 


Mrs. Chatterley, Shelton Hall 30 ment and building of churches 400 
Herbert Minton, Longfield C ottage 30 | Tonnage of all materials brought 


Mrs. Bree, London — - - = along the Trent and Mersey 

Mrs. Birch, Fradswell Hall - - 3O nen, | given by the company of 
Thomas Allen, Great Fenton - 30 proprietors - 391 
John Kirkham, Penkbull = - - 30 | Team-work done gratuitously by 

John W halley, Clerk - - 27 various inhabitants, and pan 
William Moore, Wychdon Lodge 25 | labour - 500 
Joseph Locker, Jun., Hanley - 2 | Subscriptions for | ews ‘and vaults, 
Wilham Copeland, London - - 21 and materials of old chureh, up- 

John Wickes Tomlinson, Clerk - 21 wards of - : - - 2000 


The foundations were laid in June, 1826, and the church was completed and 
consecrated in October, 1830. 
The total expence exceeded fourteen thousand pounds. 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Eviror,—AsI consider it the duty of the clergy to make 
known, through the medium of your Magazine, what is ing in 
their respective parishes, I send you the balance sheet of S Mary’s 
Benefit Club* for the past year, and also the leading rules by which 
it is governed. This club was established last year, and has worked 
wonderfully well. The depositors are thankful for the benefits they 
derive from it; and such numbers are pressing into it, that the only 
limits to it will be the want of honorary donations to make up the sum 
which each depositor is to receive at the end of the year, The prin- 
ciple on which it is conducted is, that any one member of a family 
residing in the parish, being married, or a widow, or a single person 
above fifty years of age, of good character, may deposit twopence 
weekly, for fifty-one weeks. T'wo-shillings-and-sixpence, from the 
honorary fund, is then added to the sum saved, the whole amounting 
to eleven shillings, which is laid out in coals, shoes, or goods. The 
depositors buy their own coal, and the ticket is brought to the trea- 
surer for payment ; or, if choice is made to purchase goods, an order 
is given by a printed ticket of credit, drawn upon a tradesman in 
Chester. No money is ever repaid to a depositor to be spent as he 
pleases. Every Sunday, after evening service, the members make 
their deposits ; and numbers who never had been known to attend any 
place of divine worship have been drawn to church since they joined 
the club. The rule which compels regular attendance is, “ if, at the 
end of three Sundays, the sixpence due is not paid, the depositor 
forfeits sixpence of the half-crown he is to receive at the end of the 
rear. 
, I am, Mr. Editor, your humble servant, 
WILLIAM HutTcHInson, 
Curate of St. Mary’s. 
Stanley Place, Chester, Jan. 13th, 1833. 














Dr. * Sr. Many’s Bewerir Curve. Cr. 
£.a @ £. 4%. d. 

One Hundred and Fifty-two COALS ronencenerrnncrneranvenarrensecsccmners St 3 6 
Depositors, at 2d. per week, 64 12 0 Calico, Linen Cloth, & Print 4 6 44 
Honorary Subscribers... 19 5 0 Blankets and Flannel 5 3 9 
Interest from the Savings Sheets,Counterpanes, Dowlas 4 18 2 
Bank 1 9 11, Shoes and Clothes 810 74 

| Sundries wna 6 9 7 

Balance in ‘Treasurer's hands 1 14 II 

£85 6 11) £85 611 


Wittuiam Hurcuinson, Treasurer. 
Cuaaizs Gamon : 
Epwarp Ducsza, Auditors. 
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REPLY OF AN EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN TO THE VOLUNTARY 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Mr. Epiror,—The following ndence will, I trust, be deemed 
worthy of a place in the pages of the British Magazine. The most 
unwarrantable attempts are making at the present time to undermine 
the Church as established by law in Scotland, by means of Voluntary 
Church Associations. Of these associations, the ministers of the 
Secession are among the most active members, together with a few 
Independents. Every effort has been made to induce the ministers 
of the Scottish Episcopal Communion to join in this unhallowed work 
of devastation ; but hitherto without success. While these ministers 
conscientiously believe that their own form of Church government is 
the purest and best, and consonant with that of the primitive church, 
they cannot be blind to the fact, that the Established Church of that 
country has been instrumental in training a religious and moral 


ple, and they would be the last to join in the attempt to separate 
Mt from the state. i am, sir, 


Your humble servant, 
T.T. Z. 


“* Leslie, 16th November, 1832. 


“ ReverenD Siz,—The adjourned meeting of the Friends of Religious Liberty, 
to consider the propriety of forming a Volun Church Association for the 
counties of Fife and Kinross, is to be held in Mr. Scott’s meeting-house, Leslie, 
on Wednesday, 5th December ensuing, at twelve o’clock noon. You are 

uested to attend said meeting, and to bring along with you one or two 
active members of your egation, favourable to the object. 

“ 1 am, Reverend Sir, 
“* Your’s truly, 


* JoHN JOHNSTONE. 
** The Reverend John Marshall, Kirkaldy.” 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 


“ Kirkaldy, November 20th, 1832. 


“* Sir,—I have been favoured with a printed letter, signed with your name, 
requesting my attendance at Leslie, on the 5th December, to consider, ‘ with 
other friends of religious liberty,’ the propriety of forming a Voluntary Church 
Association for the counties of Fife and Kinross, and urging me to bring along 
with me one or two active members of my congregation, favourable to the 
object. 

“* As Lam no sophist, I take the plain meaning of your intimation to be, 
that, on the day mentioned, there is to be a meeting of Dissenters at Leslie, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the best method of subverting the 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Establishment. From that Establishment, Sir, I am a 
dissenter as well as yourself. Nevertheless, as I cannot find myself to be in 
the slightest degree aggrieved by its existence, and as I regard it in the light of 
an effective engine for the inculcation of moral and religious instruction 
throughout the mass of my countrymen, I must decline uniting to those of its 
enemies my efforts for its overthrow. Allow me to add, that it is with pain I 
behold a number of men clothing themselves with the characters of ministers 
of the gospel of peace, and yet associating themselves for the accomplishment 
of an object, which, if attained, must ultimately involve the three kingdoms in 
all the horrors of anarchy and civil war. 
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“ In thus expressing my sentiments on this subject, you must not, Sir, set 
me down as a party peculiarly interested in ing the Establishment. 
Indeed, the very circumstance of your addressing your circular to me as a 
dissenter, shews that it is impossible for you to do so. I may, however, go 
farther, and state, that, in a pecuniary point of view, we Scottish Episcopalians 
would be directly benefited by its abolition. You must be aware that about 
two-thirds of the Established Church’s revenues are drawn from Episcopal 
landlords, who have at the same time their own clergy to maintain. This is 
a fact, of which, were we inclined to act the part of political demagogues, 
great advantage might be taken. But we can never forget—what is indeed 
notorious to every one at all acquainted with the matter—that every estate in 
the country burdened with teinds, &c. has been bought and sold with that 
burden for centuries, and that consequently the wilful appropriation by a land- 
lord to his own use of but one farthing of his parish minister's stipend is 
neither more nor less than an act of robbery, which will be punished, if not by 
man, at least by God. 

“I presume, Sir, that in the event of your exertions for the overthrow of all 
establishments for religious instruction being crowned with success, your next 
object will be the subversion of every endowed seminary for the common 
purpose of general education. The two systems being based upon the same 
principle, they must stand or fall together. If George Heriot might lawfully 
bequeath his fortune for the rearing of a certain class of children, why may not 
a landed proprietor set apart a portion of his estate for the promulgation of 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity ? 

‘*As matters stand at present, I perceive the body of my countrymen 
enjoying their moral and religious instruction gratuitously. Under the system 
advocated by the Voluntary Church Associations, they would be subjected to 
grievous burdens, have their own churches to build, and their own ministers 
to pay. “] have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 


“Jonun MarsHa.t, 
‘* Presbyter of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 


«P.S. On looking into the Almanack, I find a John Johnstone, minister of 
the United Associate Synod of the Secession Church, at Leslie. I presume 
you are the individual. 


‘The Rev. John Johnstone, Leslie.” 


DIOCESE OF DURHAM. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sin,—lIn one of your last numbers, p. 370, you ask, “Why will not 
those who can, supply information ?’’ Your question related to that 
which bishops and deans and chapters had begun to do, in the distri- 
bution of their funds for the augmentation of small livings, and for 
similar before clamour had reached its present height. 

I will tell you, as far as I am able, what has been doing in the 
diocese of Durham. 

The present Bishop of Durham has followed closely in the steps of 
his munificent predecessor, Shute Barrington ; ever since he came to 
the diocese, churches, schools, and parsonage-houses have risen up 
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year after year in consequence of his benefactions. Many of the ill- 
endowed incumbents have had to thank him for increased incomes. 
In addition to private assistance, and to liberal donations, which have 
enabled some of them to derive full benefit from Queen Ann’s Bounty, 


the bishop has ceded property under the Archbishop's Enabling Act, 
which will add, 


180 a year to St. John’s Chapelry, Sunderland 
40 


i. - Sunderland Rectory 

68 - - Stockton Vicarage 

80 - - Perpetual Curacy of St. Helen’s, Auckland 
35 : - Perpetual Curacy of Ash 

86 - - Perpetual Curacy of Satley 
150 - - Perpetual Curacy of Lanchester 

100 - - Chapelry of Medomsley 

100 - - Rectory of Gateshead Fell. 


of 8359 per annum. 


The Bishop has also made arrangements for the further cession of pro- 
perty,which will carry up other augmentations out of his own resources 
to double this amount, and has lately endowed the new church of 
Etherley. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham, in like manner, have for seve- 
ral years past been proceeding upon a regular system, which has not 
only removed two of the principal complaints made against the church 
from the sphere of their jurisdiction and patronage, viz., pluralities 
and non-residence, but which also lays a tax to the amount of from 
fifteen to twenty per cent upon their several incomes, in addition to 
statutable and former deductions. In this spirit of spontaneous atten- 
tion to the condition of their brethren, they have doubled the salaries 
of their minor canons and of the masters of their grammar school, or 
nearly so; and they have not left a single living in their gift with a 
provision under 150/, a year. Moreover, they have put measures in 
a train, which, if not interrupted by events beyond their control, will 
raise all their livings, 

Where the population exceeds 1000 to £300 a year 
W here it exceeds - - 500 to 250 
Where it is under - - 5800 to 200 

The permanent charge voluntarily imposed upon themselves to 
carry this one improvement into effect will not be less than 30007. 
a year. 

The amount of property likewise alienated as a free will gift to the 
Durham University is nearly 3000/. a year. In fact, on an average 
of the last twenty-one years, it produced to the Dean and Chapter 
2986/. 18s. a year. I mention this exact sum because, when the 
grant was announced in Parliament last May, Lord Durham greatly 
under-rated its real value. 

Independently of these sacrifices, the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
like their diocesan, have contributed largely to the occasional wants of 
the church. Parsonage houses have been provided in seven parishes, 
entirely or principally out of their funds. Last year they appropriated 
1250/7. to the erection of a new church at South Shields, and 450/, to 
the purchase of a Chapel at Monk Wearmouth, besides voting 100/. 
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a year and a house to the minister of the chapel. But that I may state 
something under this head which was going on long before the pre- 
sent outcry :—Within ten years previously to 1829, seventeen churches 
were enlarged, and eleven newly built, in this diocese, chiefly by 
aid of clerical benefactions. 

That the Durham clergy, throughout the whole diocese, have been 
equally liberal according to their means, appears on the face of a do- 
cument which now lies before me. ‘T'wo thirds of the sum total of the 
annual subscriptions paid to nine of the public charities of Durham 
and Northumberland, in which the laity are as much interested as the 
clergy, come out of the pockets of the clergy. This document was 
drawn up four years ago. I select two particulars for your in- 
formation, in which the proportion is still greater on the side of the 
clergy. 

Total Amount of Subs. Subscribed by Clergy. Subscribed by Laity. 


. ~y e d 7 d. ft $. d. aL §. d. 
Parochial School Society at 006 16 6 mué . 686 


the Diocese of Durham 


Durham Diocesan Society 
forEnlarging & Building 7411 6 


oe: 6 us: Si @ 
churches ...-« e 


At the first Establishment of the Durham Diocesan Society for En- £ 5 d. 
larging and Building Churches, the amount of donations was -. 2429 8 O 
Of this the Clergy gave re ee a ee ee el 

The Laity ae ee ee ee ee ee 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


DUNELMENSIS. 
Durham, Jan. 19, 1835. 


ee ee 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—Permit me, through you, to address one word of (I trust) no 
unfriendly remonstrance to the writer who signs himself “ H.’’ in 
your January number (p. 44—49, 54—57.) His criticisms, whether 
correct or no, are too ingenious not to attract notice; and this renders 
me the more anxious to lose no time in seriously requesting him to 
use his own better judgment on some expressions, fallen from him, 
which give his papers an air of lightness and irreverence (far, I am 
sure, from his meaning), and make it even painful to read them. 
Thus, Nathan’s reproof to David is called “ The Romance of the 
Pet Lamb.’ Certain words of our Saviour are designated as “ ‘Those 
very curious words.’ “ Novies styx &c.”’ is applied to the awful 
scene described in the account of the rich man and Lazarus. Abra- 
ham’s bosom is “The Elysium of Death,’ &c. In a subsequent 
paper “ On the Prophecy of Jesus,” (is not this title unnecessarily 
irreverent?) not only casual expressions, but material facts of the 
writer's argument, appear to me chargeable with the same error,— 
a kind of flighty conversational carelessness, tending to disparage the 
Holy Scriptures. Surely it is rather overbold, (especially in one who 
insists so much on the absolute necessity of literal truth in inspired 
words, except in cases of prophetic allegory or express parable, one of 
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which «is here out of the question, and the other he is:at pains to 
exclude,) it is, I say, overbold in him to quote the very words 
of our Lord in St. Matthew, and follow them up with this remark, 
« Some seventeen centuries have passed away since the tribulation 
of those days, and not one syllable of this has come to ; it is 
bolder to talk of “shutting up pulpits and churches, (i.e. ff eT 
Christianity altogether,) sooner than believe that “ such a phrase as 
‘seeing the Son of man coming in the clouds with power and glory’ is 
capable of allegorization ;”’ boldest of all to represent an apostle as 
saying these things “improperly,” as “ writing down discourses 
without duly weighing the words he made use of,” and “ by that 
inadvertency furnishing what might have been the strongest of all 
arguments to those who regard the Lord as not the real Messiah, 
“if the evangelist had not given a fuller and more intelligible report 
of what He said.”’ Elsewhere the words are called “ astounding.”’ 
“ St. Mark,” it is said, “ abstained from repeating” them exactly, 
“by which process he rather softened down the phraseology by which 
the reader was surprised in his predecessor, than removed the real 
difficulty.” But St. Luke having written “ with an earnest desire to 
rectify what was detective” in former Gospels, “ gives a very different 
colour” to “ our Saviour’s prophecy.”’ 

Once again | put it to your correspondent (who will, I am_ sure, 
see my motive, and excuse the liberty which I take) whether this be 
indeed the tone in which it becomes Christian men to speak of their 
Lord’s own words, recorded by His inspired evangelists. In the 
hurry of invention, and keenness of debate, we are all liable to err in 
this way: but the worst is, the unthinking admire it; and what was 
in the writer mere lightness of manner, may encourage in the reader 
habitual disrespect for the Bible. 

Iam, &c. 


K. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Remarks on the Prospective and Past Benefits of Cathedral Institutions in the 
Promotion of Sound and Religious Knowledge, &c. By E. B. Pusey, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, &c. London: Roake and Varty. 


Txis pamphlet deserves the best attention of those who have any real regard 
for the Church. It shews most fully and admirably what cathedrals have 
done for learning. It shews what benefits are derived from the present general 
education given at the Universities as a foundation for professional education. 
It shews that learned men, as divines and defenders of Christianity, have been 
connected almost always either with the universities or cathedrals—that the 
parochial clergy have duties which must, generally speaking, preclude them 
from continuing their studies —and that, as the universities must now be 
looked to principally as carrying on the work of general education, the cathe- 
drals are the quarters to which one is to look for the promotion of theological 
learning. It points out very clearly that such was their intention and object, 
and it then proceeds to suggest that in order to secure the benefits of profes- 
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sional education to the clergy, each cathedral should be the theological semi- 
nary of the diocese. This is often the case in Roman Catholic countries. The 
suggestion, and the reasons by which Mr. Pusey supports it, deserve the most 
attentive consideration. A friend of the writer’s, in talking this same scheme 
over a year or two ago, suggested that perhaps these seminaries would in some 
cases be too small, and that fo, one for each province, would answer better ; 
each cathedral contributing its proper officer or officers to these metropolitical 
seminaries, instead of doing the work less efficiently at home.* There are 
some dioceses, as for instance Rochester, Canterbury itself, Peterborough, and 
Bristol, where the number of students would be so small that that feeling 
which is nececsary for the advantage of both teachers and learners could 
hardly be keptup. It is to be observed that Chester, and the poorer parts of 
the northern Dioceses, have already a seminary of this kind, and that there 
is one likewise in Wales. If a scheme like that suggested here were entered 
on really, the better endowment and, if necessary, the removal of St. Bees, 
might provide for the province of York, while there might be four or five in the 
larger province of Canterbury, as, for example, at Lincoln for the midland 
dioceses, at Norwich for that diocese, in some part of the diocese of London 
fur that diocese and Winchester, at Canterbury forCanterbury, Rochester, and 
Chichester, and at Exeter, for the western parts. 

At the same time, the scheme itself requires very careful examination. It 
is very attractive on many accounts, but it may still be a question whether the 
work would not be more efficiently done at the universities, by requiring the re- 
sidence of B.A.s for a giventime. The clamour about expense at the universi- 
ties is groundless, except for such persons as will be expensive everywhere ; and 
the clamour as to immorality just of the same kind. Ifmen have no religious 
principle, they will be profligate at the university ; and he must have strange 
notions who believes that such persons would not be profligate wherever occa- 
sion offered. Men bring up their children without thought of God, without 
joining with them in prayer, without inculeating on them the study of God's 
word by precept and example. They do not inquire into the religious character 
of their son’s instructor, and then they complain when these unhappy children 
destroy body and soul by a course of sin, and accuse every body and every- 
thing but themselves. The writer must not leave this work without saying 
that the church and the country owe no small thanks to Mr, Pusey, for his 
learned, high-principled, and powerful vindication of its cathedral establish- 
ments. 


The Happiness of the Blessed Considered. By the Right Rev. R. Mant, Bishop 
of Down and Connor. London: Rivingtons, 1833. 


Tne spirit of this book is a spirit of very sincere, earnest, and sober piety. 
Not seeking to be wise above what is written, Bishop Mant has here drawn 
together whatever scripture says, and whatever it suggests as to the intermediate 
and the final state—our recognition of our friends hereafter—and the different 
degrees of happiness promised to believers. Probably no one has before drawn 
together the promises of scripture so fully and connectedly, and no one has 
certainly done it with a fuller union of soberness and serious piety. The 
volume is interspersed with sonnets (the use of which for sacred subjects | 





—_——-—--— 


* In some cathedrals lectures are still delivered by one of the canons, whose business 
it is. One of them at Hereford is entitled the Prelector. At Chichester, where there 
is a stall with the same duty attached to it, it was, as the writer knows, the determi- 
nation of the present Bishop of Worcester to have provided for the delivery of a 
course of divinity lectures, by the appointment which he intended to make to the 
proper stall, now held by a person of advanced age and infirm, had it fallen during 
his time. 


Vor. IIl.—Fed. 1833. 2c 
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Tequired no vindication), and one of these every one will thank the Reviewer 
for transcribing. 


THE REUNION OF FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 


There is a void in lorn affection’s heart, 

Which yearns to be supplied. On God’s high will 
Though it repose submissively, yet still 

Of those, who bore in its regards a part, 

The cherished forms it holds, as in a chart 
Depicted, hoping He may yet fulfil 

Their restitution. Pardon it, if ill 

Lurk in that hope, great Father! True thou art ; 
‘Thou sayest the just shall bliss in fulness prove, 
And what thou sayest thy bounty will provide. 
And yet meseems the blissful souls above, 

The sense of earth’s sweet charities denied, 
Might feel a craving in those realms of love, 

By angel hosts and patriarchs unsupplied. 


The volume concludes with a series of sonnets, called ‘‘ Musings on the 
Church and her services,”’ of the same order and pleasing feeling with that just 
quoted, 





A Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in a Series of 
Lectures. By the Rev. T. Parry, Archdeacon of Antigua, &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 1832. 

Arcnpracon Parry has here executed a most difficult task extremely well ; 

and has presented, in a series of lectures, very clearly and well written, and 

calculated for any tolerably educated audience, a sound and just view of the 
all-important doctrines of the Epistle to the Romans, and their bearing upon the 
life and heart. The writer would be heartily glad to see Archdeacon Parry’s 

exposition in very general use. Without binding himself to defend particular 
words, which is out of the question in along work, he can go along entirely 
with the tenour of Archdeacon Parry’s views. Perhaps, in another edition, 
the author might, with advantage to his practical object, dwell a little longer 
on sanctification, as the privilege of the Christian covenant. He has not over- 
looked this momentous difference between the Mosaic and Christian law as 
some writers have done, but it is most important to impress it very strongly. 

There is one other point on which (if Archdeacon Parry will not think that the 

reviewer takes too great a liberty in offering advice) it would seem to him 

desirable to speak a little more fully, viz. the condemning power of the law. 

It is ably touched, but it isa difficult subject to many men, and a very im- 

portant one. On the whole, very warm thanks are due to Archdeacon Parry 

for his valuable and most acceptable work. 





Seven Letters on National Religion, addressed to the Rev. H. Melvill. By 
Charles Smith, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons. 1833. 


Mr. Smrrn deplores and exposes, and very justly, the entire ignorance of the 
right meaning and real value of the Church, manifested by the Papist, 
the Dissenter, and too often by the Churchman, and points out how en- 
tirely every ancient nation made the public profession of religion the bond 
of civil society—how completely this was the case in our own early his- 
tory—how wickedly the Papacy has done, in endeavouring, for its own 
purposes, to dissolve the union between the church and the state—and how 
false and infidel in tendency are the arguments by which the sectarics at- 
tempt to shew that such an union is injurious to the cause of religion, 
whereas it is the dissolution of that union, which is a renunciation on part 
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of the state, of all share or interest in God’s blessing and all reliance on: his 
providence. The reviewer is not prepared to go entirely along with Mr. 
Smith in some of his positions, but he thinks there is a great deal of truth 
in the volume—very right views of the chureh—of the necessity of living 
in its unity, and maintaining it—of yielding a cordial obedience to the laws 
of the Living Witness of the truth—of depending on that witness wholly and 
entirely, as every one must who has right notions of it, by avoiding every 
thing which is like a setting up an imperium in imperio in the church itself. 
The spirit too in which Mr. Smith combats the Liberalism of the day, as to 
religion being a matter between God and a man’s soul, as if the outward 
testimony to the truth of religion was not an imperative duty on every 
Christian society, and other errors of the same nature, deserves all praise. 
And the writer cordially recommends the perusal of the last letter, which con- 
tains a sort of practical application of the preceding ones, not only to dissenters, 
but to too largea class of dissenting churchmen, It is to be Jamented indeed, 
that Mr. Smith has not made his language a little less vague, and his letters 
a little less discursive, but they who read the last letter will probably be 
tempted to read the foregoing ones. Perhaps, on reflection, Mr. S. may be 
inclined to think that the (de haut en bas) tone in which he speaks of almost 
all persons, and especially of almost every defender of the church, besides 
himself, is not quite justifiable. There is one school of the present day, 
which, going on the right ground, that mere reading often overlays thought, 
rather advise people to avoid reading, and think out things for themselves. 
The consequence is, that they not only think out (which may be very well 
for themselves), but publish, as their own discoveries, things which have 
been thought and said by sundry plain honest people before them, without 
any apparent consciousness that such proceedings are rather amusing to the 
rest of the world. Mr. Smith does not belong to this school, but he rather 
shares in their practice; for example, in speaking very contemptuously 
of some defences of the church endowments, he appears not to be aware 
that very many persons before himself have strenuously maintained that 
these endowments were chiefly made, not to tke Roman Catholic 
church, not to the Church of England afler, but before it had adopted the 
errors of Rome, and that consequently, at the Reformation, there was no 
change, but a mere resumption of property by the right owners. Mr, Cole- 
ridge’s admirable work on Church and State, is evidently the book which has 
set Mr. Smith thinking. It is cordially to be wished that its principles were 
more generally spread. 


Dissertations, vindicating the Church of England, with regard to some Essential 
Points of Doctrine and Discipline. By the Rev. J. Sinclair, of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, &c. &c. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 


Tue first of these Dissertations ison Episcopacy. It is most clearly and delight- 
fully written, and appears to the reviewer to contain the best view to which he 
could refer of all the arguments for Episcopacy, with a very satisfactory reply 
to the objections against it. The testimonies of foreign churches and writers 
of other communions are given at full length. Mr. Sinclair concludes the 
dissertation with a declaration of the advantages of Episcopacy, but says 
that his arguments are advanced with no design of excluding from the church 
of Christ those Christian societies whose forms of discipline are less agree- 
able to apostolic rule than our own. (p. 32.) Agreeing in every other pojnt 
of this essay with Mr. Sinclair, the writer cannot agree with him on this, 
while he is well aware that such a declaration will be regarded with contempt, 
or branded as most bigotted. There is, or there is not, a Living Witness to the 
truth on earth, and a dispenser of the precious gifts promised by God to his 
people, subsisting according to the constitution which it received from the 
apustles of the Lord. [low can it be safe for those who wish to enjoy those 
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gifts, and to live in the light of that truth, to depart from this constitution? 
God is not fied to his promises, no doubt ; but that does not alter the case. To 
the argument, that, in some cases, Episcopacy was lost of necessity, of course 
the answer is, that necessity has no law, but that the necessity must be proved. 
In Laud’s most remarkable letter to Hall (printed in Collier), that great man 
intimates his opinion, that no such necessity has ever yet been proved, and has 
probably never existed. 

Mr. Sinclair’s next dissertation is on Liturgies and their value, and is very 
valuable indeed, very comprehensive, but not tedious. These two essays should 
be printed in a cheaper form. With the essay on Infallibility the reviewer 
was much pleased,.as far as the refutation of the errors of the Romanist, 
enthusiast, and latitudinarian go. In the positive part he cannot quite 
agree with Mr. Sinclair. The voice of the church universal (not-the Roman 
church) must surely not be disregarded. Many of the promises cited by 
Mr. Sinclair appear to the reviewer rather to refer to that help of the Spirit 
required for avoiding sin and following after holiness, than to any promisé 
of knowledge of difficult truths. Doubtless, the érue Christian will know 
of the doctrine better than others; but this will be a knowledge growing 
only with growth of holiness, and never, perhaps, enabling him outwardly to 
explain or defend the truth, though it enables him to apprehend it for his own 
comfort and guidance. If no other judge of controversies is to be thought 
of than this knowledge, assuredly there is none in the ordinary sense of the 
word, no authority which can be ‘alleged by one man to convince another. Mr. 
Sinclair, it is only just to observe, states that in his view there is no certainty 
of arriving at absolute truth, but that there is certainty of escaping unpardon- 
able heresy. The question of the extent of private judgment is too wide for 
discussion here; but it must be observed that this view leaves every man at 
liberty to decide whether he is himself a true Christian, and therefore a safe 
interpreter of God’s word for himself. Whether this is right, is another ques 
tion, but that it is so, must not be forgotten; nor must the defenders of the 
right of private judgment forget the awful responsibility under which it must be 
exercised, lave human passions, infirmities, errors, and circumstances had 
no influence on the will, and, through it, on the mind i 

The reviewer has left himself no room to speak of Mr. Sinclair’s last essay 
on Mediation, in refutation of the opposite doctrines of the Socinians and 
Antinomians, which is both an original and able paper. He will not conclude 
without again expressing his hope of seeing the two first essays (on subjects 
where ignorance is so great and error so prevalent) in a cheap form, adapted 


for general circulation. Ile could not easily mention any thing at once so full 
and so readable. 


-_—_——_——- 


Maternai Advice, chiefly to Daughters leaving Home. London: Groombridge, 
1833. 

Tuis little book contains some good extracts from the works of Mrs. Trimmer 

and other writers, a good m: uny well-known hymns and sacred poems, and 

appears to be almost as well calculated for a paternal, or fraternal, as for a 


maternal present. Dr. Hawksworth’s well-known letter to a young lady leaving 
home, and a few pages besides, form the only exceptions. 


-_—--- 


Charter House Prize Exercises, from 1814 to 1832. London: Walker, 1833. 


Tus volume reflects the highest credit on the master under whose directions 
such compositions were written, as well as on the composers themselves. It 
, but the reviewer must beg attention to two 
compositions of Mr. Edward Churton’s, as full of delicate thought and beauty. 
In one respect, such a volume might be very useful in times like these, if the 


may seem invidious to select 
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clamonr raised against all institutions were not an interested clamour. To an 
honest assailant of public schools, on the grounds of their limiting the acquire- 
ments of their pupils entirely to ancient literature, and not directing their 
thoughts to sacred subjects, one might say, read (‘‘if thou canst read”) this 
volume and be ashamed of yourself. See how much general reading and how 
much knowledge of scripture, as well as classical knowledge, these exercises 
shew, and confess that boys capable of displaying all this at so early a period of 
life, are not likely to feel themselves, or give others any reason to feel, discon- 
tented with the system pursued in their education, or to think anything left 
undone which careful instruction and encouragement can do to open their 
minds and direct them to the most important subjects. 





Notes, Historical and Legal, on the Endowments of the Church of England. By 


W. C. Walters, Esq., M.A., Barrister at Law, and Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. London: Fellowes. 1833. 


luis is a very valuable collection of legal observations on our endowments, 
in very much of which the reviewer is quite disposed to acquiesce. One 
thing, however, Mr. Walters aims at, which is to shew that the endowments 
were rarely from private gift, but rather from claims on part of the Church 
acquiesced in on part of the proprietors, from religious motives, for sucha 
time as to cause a prescriptive right, which the common law recognizes and 
enforces—and in this point Mr. W. does not fully succeed. Mr. Walters says, 
in arguing this point, that an assertion made in this Magazine, that many 
original grants of tithes can be produced, is not founded in fact. But it is 
Mr. Walters, as the reviewer believes, who errs here. Whether many endow- 
ments of rectories can be produced or not, very, very many gifts of tithes of 
estates by the owners to monasteries can be produced at any time, and the argu- 
ment and fact then remain the same. If gentlemen were in the habit of 
making gifts of the tithes of their estates voluntarily, it makes no difference 
whether the gift was made to a rector and his successors for ever, or to a re- 
ligious body which was to supply an officiating priest. Surely Mr. Walters does 
not mean to deny the existence of such grants 7 these by wholesale. His 


replies to Mr. Eagle (especially his bringing Mr. Eagle to answer himself) are 
very able and ingenious. 


A Collection of Hymns for general use, submitted to the consideration of the Mem- 
bers of the United Church of England and Ireland. London: Hatchards, 
1833. 

Tue compiler of this collection, which is partly original and partly taken from 

ten or twelve other collections, very truly says that there is no good or satisfac- 

tory collection, and very candidly requests readers of this, when they find 
any hymn that they like better than those printed here, on the same subject, to 
erase the latter and substitute the former. By the formation and publication of 
many such collections, he thinks we should ultimately get a satisfactory volume. 

He has shewn very good taste in recalling some of ‘the hymns from Hickes’s 

Reformed Devotion, which very often, for simple piety, (though not for high 

poetry) deserve all praise. His own compositions appear to be too full of 

thought and sentiment for congregational worship. An /Aymu to be used in 
worship, and a Sacred Poem, are two things essentially distinct; and the first 
requires far more simplicity of thought and unity of purpose than the latter. 





The Life of Wiliiam Cowper. By Thomas Taylor. London: Smith and Elder. 
1832. 


Tuts is a very elegant volume in appearance, and really answers its profes- 
sion, viz. that it isa faithful compilation trom the most authentic sources. 
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It avoids the extreme pain inflicted by some disgusting works, published a few 
years ago, in which the fearful deeds of madness were most improperly exhi- 
hited ; but, at the same time, relates faithfully, though in generals, what was 
the cause of the poet’s malady. The greater part of the narrative is very 


properly collected from Cowper’s own letters—perhaps the most delightful of 


any in existence. 

On the question, canvassed by Mr. Taylor several times, as to the influence 
of religion on the poet’s madness, one observation seems called for. It is 
contrary to facts, to say that religion was the cause of Cowper’s madness, for 
he was mad before his mind was seriously imprest with religious feelings. 
What influence religion and his peculiar views may have afterwards had in 
exciting or allaying his disease, no man can ever know, for no man can pene- 
trate into the workings of a sound, far less of an unsound mind. But suppose 
it was clear that Cowper’s disease had been aggravated, or its particular form 
shaped out, by his attention to religion, what then? Because a diseased 
stomach is often deranged by all food of whatever kind, ate men not to eat? 
Before they who wish to use such arguments against religion are in a state to 
argue, they must shew that a he althy mind has been overset by over attention 
to religious studies. The reviewer is no friend to enthusiasim, but it is on 
very different grounds from any fear of its producing madness. 


_S 


John Milton, his Life and Times, §c. By Joseph Ivimey, Author of the 
History of English Baptists, &c. London: Eftiogham Wilson. 1833. 


lr achurchman could indulge the malicious wish that he might be able to 
wound the feelings and pride of the Dissenters by exposing the ignorance and 
the folly of one of their members, nothing could be more gratifying than this 
work of Mr. lvimey. Knowing him only by name as the author of a large 
work on the History of the Baptists widely circulated, the Reviewer took for 
granted that he was a person of decent acquirements and feelings. This work 
effectually dispels the delusion. He tells us in his preface, that his object is 
not to delineate Milton as a poet, so much as a Protestant and non-conformist, 
The real intention of the book is to gratify his own feelings, and those of per- 
sons like himself, by quoting all the most malignant passages of Milton, against 
episcopacy, the national church, and church establishments of every kind; 

all which, he says, is likely to be better received since the Reform Bill was 
past. They who find pleasure in seeing that a man of Milton’s noble mind 
could degrade himself to entertain and to express feelings a for a Christian, 
are quite at liberty to enjoy their lofty gr ratification—and M Ivimey’s pure 
and exquisite taste has provi¢ led for them, unquestionably, whee entertainment. 

It is, in truth, a pleasing occupation, well fitted for a Christian, and well adapted 
to improve the head and the heart. He has, it may veritably be believed, suc- 
ceeded by the attraction of a natural instinct, in drawing forth every thing that 
is coarse and foul in expression, and every thing that is malignant i in feel- 
ing, in the writings of the great poet, and has thus done all that in him iay to 
degrade a great and admirable character in the eyes of all but those who 
think that the most glorious sight in the universe, is the spectacle of the 
triumph of sects over a branch of the apostolical churchof Christ. Such feelings 
as Mr. Ivimey’s, however, are vot to be ascribed to any Christian among the 
dissenters. ‘To describe the work is quite unnecessary. Every one who reads 
the Patriot or the works of the Ecclesiastical Society, has his ears already ac- 
customed to the words, sounds and run of sentences which he will find in Mr. 

Ivimey’s book, and to the degree of knowledge and the kind of taste there exhi- 
ted. Every thing connected with the church and churchmen is of course cor- 
rupt and abominable—episcopacy merely a means of fattening individuals—a 
national chureb, an abomination—Laud, a fiend incarnate—Clarendon almost 
as bad, Kc. &c. Ke. There is sowethnrg curtous and very satisfactory in find- 
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ing the points which are felt to be weak by persons like Mr. Ivimey, and . for 
which they gladly get what aid they can from Milton. It isindeed very natural 
that the voice of primitive antiquity should be despised—that the fathers 
should be scorned—that in our own reformation, the venerable names of 
Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer should be held up to execration (!) by 
persons who wish to have their deluded followers believe that practices 
directly in the teeth of the practices of apostolic times are quite as good as 
the practices of those times, and that the English nation owes nothing of 
gratitude to the prelates of the English church, for withdrawing it from the 
yoke of Rome. Poor people! they forget, as Burke said, that though they 

may raise a smouldering smoke which may hide the sun’s light for a time, 
they cannot blot the sun himself out of heaven. 

The limits of this Magazine prevent any detailed criticism, but it is curious 
to observe that Mr. Ivimey’s hatred of bishops prevents him from knowing the 
least about them, and that thus he quotes the Bishop of Chester twice, as the 
editor of Milton’s last prose work—that his knowledge of history is so great, 
that he quotes Mrs. Hutchinson’s remarks about James I. as applying to 
Charles I. in 1640. What injuries done to Ais mother, either by Scotch 
or English, had Charles I. to revenge? The book itself, as far as it does 
not consist of extracts, is an unacknowledged or acknowledged reprint of 
Toland’s Life of Milton, but extracts make up nearly the whole book. 
From page 213 to page 276 is a transcript of Milton's public letters, 
from Phillips’ Life. Mr. Ivimey very learnedly deplores the small study 
of Milton’s prose works, and very probably his friends are not much used to 
study any of the older masters of the language. But he must not think every 
one so ignorant of older and better English, as not to be aware when he tran- 
scribes whole paragraphs from older writers, without acknowledgement, or to 
mistake the clear and manly strain of even the beginning of the last century, 
for his coarse and painful style. So entirely indeed is the work published 
for the purpose of stringing together the pearls (as they seem to Mr. Ivimey) 
of Milton’s coarse reviling of prelates, episcopacy, antiquity, the fathers, the 
Knglish martyrs, &c. that he has not taken the commonest pains in revising 
his work. Thus, in page 28, he tells us that Milton’s next performance, chiefly 
directed against Usher’s Origin of Episcopacy, was called ‘‘ The Reason of 
Church Government,” and he gives in pages 33 and 34 (only five pages after- 
wards) another account of the same work, ‘The sixty Jacobusses of page 139, 
are called one hundred in pages 141 and 142, without any remark. Sentences 
are left unfinished and nonsensical: see note, page 342. ‘Then we have Bishop 
Bramhill and Dr. Gordon for Gauden. Of all Mr. Ivimey’ s exhibitions of 
learning, however, his notes on the Eikon Basilike question, and again (page 
352) on the 20th article, are perhaps the most amusing. ‘The naiveté with 
which he lets the world see there his deep acquaintance with literary and 
church history, and his extreme unconsciousness again that any one ever 
heard of Milton’s Areopagitica (perhaps the most hacknied of all Milton’s 
works) before he brought it to light, are very curious. 

But Mr. Ivimey’s clerkship in foreign tongues is also exquisite. ‘ Defensio 
pro”’ he gives as the title of one of Milton’s works, (p. 158.) Then we have 
defencio tor defensio repeatedly, quedom for quedam, Phineus the Salmydissim 
(p. 155), E iconoclastis (p. 280), Qui mal y pence (p. 277), and twenty other 
pieces of learning of the same kind. Cannot these gentlemen, who are so 
anxious to put down the clergy, and talk so loudly of their ignorance, manage 


to find any person, even decené/y instructed in the common languages, to cor- 


rect their works before they make these grand displays of their own pro- 
ficiency ? 

Mr. Ivimey’s opinions on political and re ligious matters are about as valu- 
able as may be conjectured from these specimens of his abilities. Oliver 
Ciommell he looks on as one who delivered the nation from civil tyranny ! 
and was quite resolved as Protector to establish religious liberty also! (p. 160 
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and 161.) Noone certainly was a greater friend to both than Cromwell as 
his practice shewed! One thing is quite certain,—he was just as great a 
friend to one kind of liberty as another! 

They who remember what treatment Iall and other bishops experienced, 
will be a little amused at finding that Mr. Ivimey, in saying that Hall 
speaks of it as a hard measure, (p. 57,) puts a note of admiration to shew 
the extreme absurdity of Hall’s complaint. How many notes of admiration 
would Mr. Ivimey give to the plain narration of one-hundredth part of the 
same oppression exercised on himself? But the bishops were (p. 50) mean 
satellites, cringing hypocrites, proud tyrants, and bloody oppressors—of 
course! ‘ However hard the measure, no impartial and honest Briton 
but what (!) will say that it was strictly just; and what English heart now 
but will raise a prayer to God,—who hears the prayers of the humble, 
(! the humble!—Mr. Ivimey, the writers for the Ecclesiastical Knowledge 
Society and Co.), and who ts always ready to help the oppressed (!) and con- 
fuund the oppressor—So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord, &c.”"! 

Mr. Ivimey speaks plainly (and ina very Christian-like strain) to be sure. 
One might wish a modern “ haughty tyrant” joy if he were to fall into Mr. 
Ivimey’s hands. 





Dublin University Calendar for 1833. Dublin: Curry. 1833. 


Tus volume deserves notice, not only as the first of a series of Calendars like 
those of our English Universities, but because it contains a very well-drawn-up 
and interesting history of the early condition of education in Ireland, the 
attempts to establish an University, and the history of the foundation of the 
present admirable institution. It contains also an enumeration of her great 
men, an account of the studies pursued, and specimens of the Examination 
Papers. ‘The volume indeed proves, but too clearly for those who hate every 
old institution, how often and how well the silent sister has spoken, what a 
long list of worthies her rolls display, and bow well calculated her present line 
of study is to fill them with other names of eminence in the present and 
future times. 





The Holy Bible avvanged in Historical and Chronological Order, &c. §c. By the 
Rev. George Townsend, M.A., &c. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 


Tue character and the uses of Mr. Townsend’s work are so well known, that 
nothing need be said about them here. It is only necessary to explain, that 
this is a cheap edition, appearing in numbers, containing indeed fewer notes, 
but preserving to the reader all the advantage of arrangement which the larger 
edition gives,—that it is exceedingly cheap, and very well and clearly printed. 





The Comparative Coincidence of Reason and Scripture. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Hatchard. 1832. 


Tue writer of these volumes assures us that he has been much in the habit of 
talking and arguing with sceptics; that his line of arguing has been very 
successful; but that his line of reading and thought has been so free and 
extensive as would perhaps rather alarm orthodox persons, and that con- 
sequently he hesitated about publishing these volumes which contain his 
views. But, as time was advancing, and he feared that the world might lose his 
labours if he did not publish them himself, he resolved to do so, especially as 
he was convinced that there is no chance of converting sceptics till men 
present to them much larger views of the subject than has been usual. It 
would appear that we have thus got a treasure indeed. It consists of both 
prose and verse, and the reviewer presents a specimen of each as the criticism 
most likely to satisfy both the author and the reader. 
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Describing the future abodes of peace, (vol. i. p. 108,) the poet writes several 
stanzas, of which two here follow : 
V. 2. V5. 
A crystal stream this region laves ; This bright refulgence can eclipse 
The tides that swell its silver waves The deepest dye of moral slips, 
Are mercies ever new ; If penitently moan’d ; 
Fresh flowing from the throne of God, "Tis wilful sin the sting of death 
They nurture plants that bloom and pod, | Alone does point, and Christian's breath 
Fruits of celestial hue. Resigns without a groan. 


Again, p. 55, is a poem which is given entire :— 


This first of Beings, wisest, best, 
For putting virtue to the test 
In every moralagent, 
Permits excrescences to rise 
Without due care and exercise 
Of sense in each dependent. 


The monster pride at length protub'd 

On angel bands, who, had they prov'd 
Faithful to their C reator, 

Had quick expell’d the noxious weed, 

And ever cherish'd the good seed 
imparted in their nature. 


There is doubtless a freedom, both as to words, rhymes, and sense here, 
which might not improbably have staggered the dull old orthodox school, 
They, too, have no minds capable of writing such spirited prose as what 
follows. 

After quoting “It must be so” &c., and observing very justly that 
Christianity reveals a future life to man, the author says, ‘‘ With what 
delight will the elated, fluttering soul, harassed by its last contest with its 
deadly foes, break from its mortal foil—resign to the kind care of guardian 
angels, kindred spirits, be quickened, convey ed far from the noxious power of 
that malicious prince who infects the air we here inhale with his pestifer- 
ous vapours,—skim free and fresh the serene atmosphere, whose gentle breezes 
waft it swift onward in its aerial flight to that blest resting place where weaned 
souls find rest; and consummation of the comforting assurance, ‘ This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise,’ awaits their joyful entrance,” (p. 394.) And 
again, p. 407, “ Thy lengthened lays of joy mingle with heavenly harps in 
sweet vibrations through the mellifluous air—thy love ecstatic swells sublimest 
notes of praise. With these enraptured strains angelic voices join; cherubic 
chants, seraphic anthems rise, and pure devotion quaffs its sweetest incense 
to the highest skies.”” Surely the author has done injustice to this last 
passage by printing it as prose. 

Prideaux’s Advice to Churchwardens. By R. P. Tyrwhitt, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion. 1833. Longman. 

Mr. Tyrwuirr has done every thing in his power, in the notes, to bring 

down the legal information required by churchwardens to the latest date ; and 

he has added the last Select Vestry Act with which Parliament favoured the 
country. Probably there is no book at all equal to this for its peculiar pur- 

pose. 


BOOKS OF EDUCATION, 


Etymological Guide to the English Language ; being a Collection, alphabetically 
arranged, of the principal Roots, Affixes, and Prefixes, &e. By the Compiler 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School Books. Edinburgh: Wardlaw. 1833. 


Tue title explains the plan, which is obviously useful for young and unlearned 
persons of all ages ; and that plan is well executed. 


Initia Latina ; for the use of Lewisham School, Two Parts. 


Tu first of these is the actual beginning, which is short, and sensibly arranged. 
The second contains the syntax, &c. &c. This, too, is useful, but wants revi- 
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sion. The author has surely not explained himself enough, when, tn speakin g 
of substantive verbs, he would have the verbs in perpus illi vocantur nani, si 
stet Marpesia cautes, and many others, translated by are, is, &c. As far as 
government goes, this is all well; but stet, for example, has a peculiar force 
and meaning which is lost by translating it by is, and the sense of the first 
sentence would be changed. 


De Animi Immortalitate, &c. 


Tuts is a very pretty and cheap edition of an excellent and well-known Christian 
Latin Poem, for the use of schools. It is edited by Mr. Hall of Salisbury, the 
author of several very valuable works; among others of a Memorial of Salis- 
bury, which perhaps gave the hint for the Memorials of Oxford, a third 
number of which has appeared quite equal to its predecessors. 





The Scripture Dictionary, &c., being Part II. of an Easy Explanation of Words 
difficult to Children, found in the Books used in the National Schools. By the 
Rev. R. W. Bamford, B.D. London: Rivingtons. 1832. 


Tue author of this volume meant it, it is conceived, rather for the use of 
masters than scholars in National Schools, to enable them to explain the words 
they find. In this point of view it will be very useful, and found to contain 
much valuable information beyond mere explanations of words, 





History of the late War for Children. London: Murray. 1832. 


Tue initials J. G, L. reveal the author of this work, and it is well worthy of 

him, and well calculated to give good old fashioned English feelings to chil- 

dren, and to interest their elders, 

Gospel Stories ; an attempt to render the chief Events of our Saviour’s Life intel- 
ligible and profitable to Young Children. London: Murray. 1832. 


Tus book appears to be quite unobjectionable, and for those who like gospel 
stories in any but gospel words, judicious and well adapted to its purpose. 








MISCELLANEA. 


CLERGY WHO HAVE LEFT THE CHURCH. 
SPECIMENS OF THEIR TASTE AND GOOD FEELINGS. 


Two of the Bath Clergy, a Mr. Morshead and Mr. Brenton, have left the 
church, and published the following pamphlets on the occasion. The title of 
Mr. Morshead’s work is, ‘Is the Church of England Apostate?” Being a 
Christian Minister’s Protest on leaving that Establishment. By William 
Morshead, late Assistant Minister at St. Mary’s Chapel, Bath. The motto is, 
“ And I heard another voice from heaven, saying, Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her plagues.”—Rev. xviii. 4. The contents of this 
protest do not disgrace the title. ‘The Church of England,” he tells us in his 
first page, ‘is not redeemed from the charge of apostacy, if otherwise proved 
against her, by having the seventeenth and other sound articles to appeal to, 
while she makes them of none effect by the authorised perversions of Mant 
and Tomline, and while there is not, I believe, a Bishop or Archbishop on the 
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bench who preaches that article in its plain and obvious meaning.” This 

conclusion is, “Were every corruption to be swept away, except union with 

the state, were the Prayer Book to be burnt, the Apocrypha torn out of the 

Bible, and the whole paraphernalia of hoods, scarfs, bands, gowns, cassocks, 

surplices, and lawn sleeves, thrown into the fire, that union would of itself be 

a sufficient mark on the forehead of the Church of England to brand her with 

apostacy from Christ.””—(p. 12.) The other pamphlet is entitled “ Reasons for 

not ceasing to Teach and to Preach the Lord Jesus Christ.” By L. C. L. 

Brenton, formerly a Deacon in the Church Establishment. ‘‘ We would have 

healed Babylon, RUT SHE IS NOT HEALED: forsake her, and let us go every 

one into his own country: for her judgment reacheth unto heaven, and is 

lifted up even to the skies.”—Jer. xi. 9. Where this worthy officiated is not 

stated ; but on one of his blank pages is advertised a Sermon on Rev. xiv. 13, 

by the same author, “tending to shew the absurdity and impiety of the pro- 

miscuous use of the Church Burial Service. Preached in the parish church 

of Stadhampton, Oxon ;” and he speaks in his advertisement of oral testi- 

mony in the city of Bath, An extract from him follows :—*‘ Nothing will 

content me, and I pray God nothing ever may, but high church simplicity, 

combined with evangelical orthodoxy ; and these never did, nor ever can meet 

in the person of a minister of the Church of England. For the high churchman 

there is some excuse ; at least, after the mistake he sets out with, he has 
some merit of consistency, He believes the soul of the Bible to have long 
ago transmigrated into the Prayer Book ; and, like the papist, to whom he 
bears a strong affinity, dares not consult the Scriptures for himself. To such, 

I believe, our Lord, if he were on earth, would say, as he said to the 
Sadducees, ‘ Ye doerr...... God.’ But to the half-hearted perfidious evange- 
lical, who has so much the less honesty as he has more light, I know not that 
the hard truths directed against the Pharisees would be strong enough. ‘ But 
now ye say, we see........ remaineth.” Perhaps there is not a more offensive 
object in the sight of God than a hypocritical evangelical, bloated with 
spiritual pride, puffed up by knowledge, despising his more ignorant neigh- 
bour, endeavouring, for the sake of filthy lucre, worldly respectability, or some 
other bribe of the devil, to bend the Prayer Book into a forced accordance with 
the Bible, and prove, for instance, that the pure doctrines of the gospel are 
contained in the Baptismal Service of the Church of England.”—(p.7.) “ To 
pass on to various anti-christian marks of the Church of England. The very 
principle of endowments appears to be unscriptural and absurd. I have no 
right to say that this day one hundred years, there shall be a man professing 
to preach the gospel, whether he knows it or not, in such or such a chapel of 
my building......... And yet this principle is the very life of the National 
Religion. I do not scruple to avow that there is throughout an atheistical 
combination to do without God, in his providence, by the establishment of 
tithes,—in his Spirit, by the exclusion of all prayers but what is contained in 
the Prayer Book. Thus dream they, and contrive to serve a god. The incum- 
brance of his own concerns,” &c. And then follows an advertisement for the 
sale of the next presentation to the Rectory of Shepton Mallet.—(p. 10.) 





FROM a LETTER sy MR. JAGO ro true BISHOP or BATH & WELLS. 
Essex Standard, Jan. 5th, 


Accorp1NG to the plan of a corn rent, to which I have called your Lordship’s 
attention, the incumbent would, as I have before stated, under every change of 
circumstances, continue to receive his just proportion of corn rent from every 
cultivated spot of land in his parish, however reduced the value of the produce 
might be, his demand as to quantity being invariable, according to the average 
productive powers of the land; but the value of that quantity depending on 
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the price of that produce out of which his claim is paid, enables him to rejoice 
with the cultivators of the soil in their prosperity, and to sympathize with 
them in their reverses, and thus enables him to preserve his relative condition 
with the flock over which he presides, and from whom he draws his subsistence. 
The operation of this corn rent is most simple. Let a valuation be made in a 
parish of all the tithes, of what nature or kind soever, and of all the com- 
positions real, modusses, and proscriptive payments in lieu of tithes, and of all 
dues, oblations, and obventions, such valuation being made on the average 
payment of the last seven years, or carried on during the whole course of that 
routine of crops followed in the parish and the total value of each proprietor’s 
tithes thus determined. Supposing the average value of the tithes of any one 
proprietor amounted to one hundred pounds per annum, divide 100. by the 
average price of a quarter of wheat during the last seven years, which will be 
found to be about 61s. a quarter, and it will give about 32.8 quarters of wheat 
as a reserved corn rent payable in lieu of tithes ; the value of this 32.8 quarters 
of wheat to be payable half-yearly, at Ladyday and Michaelmas, or at such 
other times as may be agreed upon, sach value to be determined by the 
average price of the quarter of wheat as given in the Gazette (and copied into 
all the country Papers) for the last six weeks or three months before the 
quarter day. Meanie. when the number of reserved quarters or decimals 
of a quarter are marked on every inclosure on the plan, and inserted in the 
terrier of each individual’s property, the receiver has only to multiply half the 
total of the reserved quantity of wheat of each proprictor’s estate by the 
average price per quarter obtained as before mentioned, and the product is the 
amount of the corn rent for the last half year. This is a just and equitable 


corn rent, because it depends upon the price of produce out of which the 
payment is to be made. 


MONUMENT TO DR. GABELL. 


M. 8. 
Henrici Dison Gabell. S. T. P. 
hujusci Collegii Informatoris, 
qui 
cum peracre ingenium et doctrinz copiam, 
majoribus studiis parem, 
ad puerorum usus contulisset, 
teneras discentium mentes exercendo 
ita firmavit, 
ita subtili festivoque sermone delinivit, 
at quicquid in literis esset reconditias 
facillime caperent, 
quicquid elegantius ultro amarent. 
Eundem Discipuli 
gravissimum vite morumque 
ex prescripto legis Christianz 
Magistrum suspexerunt ; 
in requie atque otio domestico 
quod reliquum erat vite 
recté ac suavitér agentem, 
coluerunt Amicum ; 
morbo denique repentino sublatum 
ex animo lagentes, 
Viro optimo, desideratissimo 
hoc marmor dedicavere, pietatis causa. 
Annos natus LXVII 
Obiit die IX,, Aprilis. A. S. MDCCCXXXI. 
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BENEFIT SOCIETIES, 


Mr. Tipp Prarr has printed for the use of benefit and friendly societies, to 
enable them to form their contributions and payments upon sound principles, 
a series of “ Tables, for providing relief in sickness and old age, for payments 
at death, and endowments for children,” which have been computed by 
Mr. Finlaison, Actuary of the National Debt. These tables will afford a very 
useful guide to these excellent institutions. The author’s observations at the 
end are worth alluding to, particularly that which shews that the payment 
of 3d. per month, the usual amount of what is termed spending money, by a 


member aged 38, would secure six pounds to his widow at his death.— Exeter 
Journal. 








REPORTS, ETC. 


SOCIETIES FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE AND FOR 
THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


PETERBOROUGH DIOCESAN AND DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


Ar a Quarterly Meeting holden at the Palace on Tuesday the first of January, 
1833, (the Very Reverend Dr. Turton, Dean of Peterborough, in the Chair,) 
the Treasurer’s and Secretary’s accounts were laid before the Committee ; from ° 
which it appeared that the receipts for the year ending with the first of Janu- 
ary, 1833, amounted to 135/. 17s. 8d., which, with the balance of 347. 11s. Od. 
in the Treasurer’s hands on the third of January, 1832, make a sum total of 
1701. 9s. 5d. 

It appeared also from the Treasurer’s and Secretary’s accounts, that the 
Disbursements for the year ending with the first of January, 1833, amounted 
to 1251. 15s. 8d., leaving a balance of 44/. 18s, 9d. in the hands of the Treasurer. 

From the Secretary’s Report it appeared, that during the same year 2!7 
Bibles, 232 Testaments, 447 Prayer-books and Psalters, 403 other bound books, 
and 1,729 unbound books and tracts on the Society’s list, were distributed by 
the Committee. 

It further appeared, that the Secretary has still in his possession 65 Bibles, 
4 Testaments, 139 Prayer-books, 281 other bound books, and about 400 moral 
and religious books and tracts. 

Reso_vep—That the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, the 
President of this Committee, being prevented by indisposition from attending 
the meeting, the thanks of the Committee be respectfully offered to his Lord- 
ship for his uniform and valuable attention to its interests generally ; also, to 
the Rev. Dr. Strong, Archdeacon of Northampton, the Treasurer, and to the 
Rev. J. James, Prebendary of Peterborough, the Secretary, for their valuable 
assistance in furthering the designs of this Committee; and to the Very Reverend 
the Dean of Peterborough, the Chairman, for his kind attention to the business 
of this day. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY ror PROMOTING tue EDUCATION of rne POOR. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN THE CHAIR. 


Grants voted on the 9th of January, 1833, in aid of building or enlarging 
School-rooms :—To Overhaddon, in the parish of Bakewell, 25/,; Knipton, 
near Grantham, 20/.; Doddington, near Northampton, 30/.; South Hackney, 
1001. 
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TRIALS. 
Essex Quarter Sessions. 
REV. H. EVE, CLERK, v. SOUTH OCKENDON POOR RATE. 


Ma. Winariecp, on the part of the respondent, moved to quash the rate; to 
which Mr. Jessop, on the part of the appellants, consented if costs were 
allowed ; and after considerable discussion, 40s. was awarded, 





JOHN CLIFT, ESQ. v. THE PARISH OF SOUTH OCKENDON (POOR RATE). 


Mr. Jessop, with whom was Mr. Knox, opened the case. The learned 
gentleman said, that the Rev. Mr. Eve was rector of the parish, John Clift, 
Esq., the lessee of the tithes. The complaint of Mr. Clift, the appellant, was, 
that the parish had rated him in a considerable sum beyond what he was 
formerly charged on the poor’s rate, without rating themselves; and he 
thought that no circumstances could be produced to shew that the tithes had so 
increased in value as to warrant such an augmentation. For a great number of 
years, the property in question had been rated at 500/., which was admitting 
the land to be valued at 1/. per acre; but it had been raised to 775d. without 
any additional charge having been made on the occupiers of land in the same 

ish. If the original sum was just, he could not conceive upon what ground 
it would be contended that Mr. Clift should now pay 775/. It was an 
important point in this case, that the farmer was not rated in the full value of 
his land, while the rector was rated in the full value of his tithes. 

Mr. Knox, on the same side, called Mr. Charles Matson, a surveyor, who 
said he had lately valued the land in the parish of South Ockendon, occupied 
by the several persons included in the order, and found the aggregate value to 
be 3281, 4s., and that they were assessed in the sum of 1961/. 10s. He valued 
the land at about 1/. 10s. per acre, by which, taking a proportion of three-fifths, 
the assessment would amount to 507/. 11s.; the arable land being 725/. 4s. 8d., 
and the grass land 120/. 13s. 9d.; the charge per acre on arable land was 
about 9s. 6d.; on grass, about 3s. 6d. The witness believed that very little 
profit had been obtained on land of late years; and that for the last five years 
a great deal of land had not yielded a single shilling return. 

Mr. Thesiger, with whom was Mr. Round, for the respondents, elicited, on 
cross-examination of Mr. Matson, that he had ascertained the quantity of land 
in possession of the respondents by a *‘ field book,” kept by a young man in Mr. 
Clift’s employ, and not by actual observation. He had never heard that Mr. 
Clift had taken 15s. per acre for potatoes; in two instances, he had com- 
pounded at 2s. per acre for the small tithes, and in all others at 1s. 8d.; the 
small tithes included turnips, grass, and every thing. 

Other witnesses having been examined, Mr. Jessop, Mr. Thesiger, and Mr. 
Round, severally addressed the Bench, the two former learned gentlemen at 
very considerable length; and the Chairman, after a few minutes’ consultation, 


said it was the opinion of the Court that the rate should be amended, altering 
the 7751. to 7001. 


Arches Court. 


WHITE vw, WILCOX. 


In this case the Rev. Mr. White, the Perpetual Curate of Hampstead parish, 
promoted the office of the Judge in the Court below against the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
cox, for performing Divine Service in the chapel of St. John, situate on Down- 
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shire-hill, in Hampstead, without licence from the promoter. The Judge of 
the Consistory Court pronounced against the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, and admo- 
nished him from continuing to perform service. From this decision an ap- 
peal was promoted to this Court, and the Learned Judge (Sir John Nicholl) 
affirmed the decision of the Court below, and gave 50/., nominé expensarum, 
against Mr. Wilcox. 

Dr. ADDAMs now applied to the Court fora decree of contempt against the 
Rev. Mr. Wilcox, as that gentleman had, notwithstanding the admonition of 
the Court to restrain him from performing Divine Service in the Chapel al- 
luded to, still continued to act in opposition to the decision of the Court, the 
Rev. Mr. Wilcox having up to, and on Christmas-day, performed Divine Ser- 
vice, and administered the Sacrament in St. John’s Chapel. 

Dr. Hacaarp, on behalf of the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, appeared to oppose the 
motion. The Court was called upon to grant a decree of contempt against a 
Clergyman, and to subject him to ecclesiastical punishment, for having com- 
mitted mo moral offence. The defendant was a Clergyman, having a large 
congregation ; and unless the accommodation which the chapel afforded the 
numerous inhabitants of the district were continued, they would be left with- 
out the means of attending religious service. The Court would, he felt as- 
sured, pause before it decreed the party in contempt. The cause was in the 
course of appeal, and a petition to the Lord Chancellor had been forwarded, 
to which no answer had yet been returned. 

Sir Joun Nicnoxz said it did not appear on the acts of Court that an appeal 
was in course of being prosecuted. The defendant was committing a direct 
moral offence, and a violation of the law, by continuing to preach in the 
chapel. If the defendant thought proper to take the opinion of a higher Court 
as to the validity of the sentence given in these Courts, he had a full right to 
do so, and the Court could not grant the motion if that appeal was prosecuted. 

On behalf of the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, the appeal was then alleged to be in 
progress, 


Rolls Court. 
BROWN wv. THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


Tue following important decision has been made in the Rolls Court, in the 
case of ‘‘ Brown v. the Attorney-General.” 

This was a petition praying that the report of the Master, setting out a 
scheme for the application of a sum left by will for charitable purposes, might 
be confirmed. The testator, who was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and whose name was Cross, left the bulk of his property in trust to be applied 
“ in furthering and promoting the cause of true religion amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Ireland.” A clear sum of 10,000/. was applicable 
to general charitable purposes, and upon a reference to the Master, he recom- 
mended that sum to be divided in various proportions amongst seventeen differ- 
ent charities. The Master had directed a sum of 100/. to be given to the 
British Reformation Society; and, as that appeared to be a controversial 
Society, it was thought necessary to call the attention of the Court to the cir- 
cumstance. His Honour said the appropriation objected to was not against 
the furtherance and promotion of “ the true religion,” and, therefore, he should 
confirm the Master’s Report. 


Vice-Chancellor’s Court, Jan. 19. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL v. THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY. 


Tus was an information filed by the Attorney-General at the relation of Dr. 
Knox, the Head master of Tonbridge Grammar-school, against the Corpora- 
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tion of Skinners’ Company and the Principal and Fellows of Brasennose Col- 
lege, Oxford, for the purpose of having the opinion of the Court upon the con- 
struction of the deed of gift of Mr. Henry Fisher, under which the Skinners’ 

Company had become possessed of valuable lands in that and other parts of 
the country. In the reign of Edward VI., Sir Andrew Judd, by his will, 

founded a free grammar-school in Tonbridge, with an exhibition for one stu- 
dent in the University of Oxford. The whole property of the school was to 
be under the direction of the Skinners’ Company, of which the founder had 
been a member, and for that purpose the Skinners’ Company were incorpo- 
rated under the name of the Governors of the possessions and revenues of the 
“ Free Grammar-school of Tonbridge.” In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
Mr. Henry Fisher, by a deed of gift, made this school a material object of his 
bounty, and it was upon the construction of that deed that the principal gues- 
tion in the information turned. 

The ArrorNreyY-GENERAL and Mr. RANDALL, on behalf of the relators, con- 
tended that under the construction of the deed the estates were vested in the 
Skinners’ Company only as trustees for the sole use and benefit of Tonbridge 
school. 

On the other hand, Sir E. Sugpen, Mr. Lovart, and Mr. Betuet, sub- 
mitted, that by the deeds the estates were vested absolutely in the Skinners’ 
Company, subject only to the payments specified for the school. Mr. Bethell 


having finished his arguments, the further consideration of the case was ad- 
journed. 
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CATHEDRAL INSTITUTIONS 


Tue following observations on the benefit derived to the church, and theology 
in general, from cathedral endowments, are extracted from a pamphlet en- 
titled “ Remarks on the Prospective and Past Benefits of Cathedral Institu- 
tions,” just published by Mr. Pusey, the Hebrew Professor of the University 
of Oxford :— 

“On opening, then, Willis’ History of the Cathedrals, there occurs before 
the year 1728, when the account closes, the names of Hammond, Sanderson, 
Gastrell, South, Smalridge, Samuel and John Fell, Aldrich, Archbishop Wake, 
Archbishop Potter, Allestree, Owen, Pococke, and Hyde; among the deans 
of Peterborough again, are Jackson (on the Creed), Cosins (Scholastical His- 
tory of the Canon), Simon Patrick, and Kidder; among the canons, Livel 
(one who was most depended upon in the present translation of the Bible), 
and Thomas Greaves, an eminent Professor of Arabic in this place. In Ely, 
further, we find Bentley among the archdeacons; among the prebendaries, 
Archbishop Parker, Bishop Pearson, Spencer, Lightfoot, Whitgift. Among 
the Prebendaries of Canterbury, again, we find Ridley, Alex ander Nowell, 
Samuel Parker, Archbishop Tenison, Tillotson, Stillingtleet, Castell (Polyglot 
Bible and Lexicon), Beveridge, Mill (Greek Testament, &c.); (besides that it 
gave refuge to Isaac Vossius, the Cassaubons, Saravia, Ochinus, and Du 
Moulin, as Windsor did to De Dominis, and the Cathedral of Oxford toa much 
brighter name, Peter M; artvr.) Nor have we, as yet, even among names so 

valuable, included many of the most revered of our divines: besides these, 
were members of cathedrals (1 mention such names as occur, many I have 
omitted), Bull, Waterland, Cudworth, Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, P. 
Heylin, Dean Barlow, Bishop Bilson, Hales (of Eton), Bishop Gibson, and in 
a corresponding situation in the Irish church, Archbishop Usher, as in later 
times Dean Graves and Archbishop Magee; B. Walton (Polyglot Bible), Fox 
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(Acts and Monuments), Atterbury, Allix, H. Prideaux, Shuckford, Bishop Hall, 
Bishop Conybeare, Bishop Newton, William Lloyd (Bishop of St. Asaph), 
Bishop and Dean Chandler, the Sherlocks, the Lowths, Bishop Hare, Dean 
Comber, Bishop Wilkins, Cave, Outram, Mangey, Jenkin, Derham, Biscoe, 
Chapman (Eusebius), Balguy, Whitby, Bullock, Warburton, Zachary, Pearce, 
Bishops Fleetwood, Horsley, Horbery, Kennicott, Randolph, Holthes (LXX), 
Dean Milner, &c.—so that, with the exception of Bingham, who reckons it 
not the least part of his happiness, that ‘Providence having removed me from 
the University, where the best supplies of learning are to be had, placed me in 
such a station as gives me opportunity to make use of so good a library (Win- 
chester), though not so perfect as I should wish ;’—with this, and the excep- 
tion of those who were Heads of Colleges, as Barrow, or constantly resided 
at them, as Mede or Hody, it would be difficult to name many authors of ela- 
borate or learned works, who were not members of chapters. In other cases, 
it ought also to be considered, that the foundation for the great works of former 
days was laid during the long residence at the University. A small country 
cure leaves ample leisure for digesting materials already collected during years, 
although it is unfavourable to the origination of any extensive works. Thus 
Hooker having spent seventeen years at the University, and planned his im- 
mortal work while Master of the Temple, could complete it at a small country 
living; or Jewell, amid the cares of his bishopric. Beveridge’s learned works, 
on the other hand, with one exception, date before he was removed to the cure 
of an important parish. Chillingworth, again, who was afterwards a prebend, 
and, at a later period, Leslie, had no parochial cures; and the evil times in 
which he lived, allowed Jeremy Taylor little continuance in such duties. 

‘ Those, moreover, whose works have been transmitted to us, and form the 
main part of our present theology, are but a small portion of the eminent men 
who were fostered by our chapters. Any one, who has not examined 
the subject, and shall look over any records of cathedral churches, will be 
much surprised, when, besides the well-known and familiar names which he 
has been accustomed to revere, he observes how many there are, to whom the 
character of great learning, as well as of deep piety, is ascribed. ‘ All these 
were honoured in their generations, and were the glory of their times,’ 
although now ‘ they hav eno memorial,’ and in man’s sight ‘ perished as though 
they had never been.’ In their own age they were burning and shining lights: 
they fulfilled their allotted portion in transmitting to other hands the sacred 
torch of divine knowledge, which shall beam from one end of the Christian 
course to the other; and though their own lamp be extinguished, still it is in 
part to them that we are indebted for the light with which we are now sur- 
rounded. It may suffice to name the single instance of John Prideaux, Divi- 
nity Professor in this place, who, in his own days, had so great reputation, 
that theological students from foreign Universities flocked to his lectures.” 


UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 
(From the Patriot. ) 


‘Upon a calculation made upon returns printed in the Unitarian Chronicle 
for September, October, and November last, it appears that there are in 
England about 200 congregations (Presbyterian, General Baptists, &c.) of 
Unitarian, alias Socinian principles. Of these, 180 never exceed 250 hearers, 
and the average is below 100; 20 consist of between 250 and 500 hearers ; 
and about four may sometimes approach towards 1000 or 1200 hearers. The 
Unitarian chapel at Birmingham is stated to be attended by about 1100. 
Finsbury Chapel, London, (W. J. Fox,) has about 700. Hackney Chapel, 
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(R. Aspland,) 500. Nottingham, (B. Carpenter,) 500. Bridport, (R. Cree,) 
500. Newcastle, (W. Turner,) 500. Chorobent, Lancashire, (R. Davis,) 500. 
Bolton, (F. Baker,) 400. Leicester, (C. Berry,) 400. Essex-street,-London, 
(Tf. Madge,) 350. With the exception of these and a few others, the congrega- 
tions of this sect present only skeleton regiments. ‘To Unitarians,’ says a 
writer in the Monthly Repository, ‘a Bristol or a Manchester audience is 
magnificent! But let those half dozen flourishing congregations be deemed 
of as highly as we will, still siz prosperous societies, out of some three 
hundred, is a small proportion. Of our own knowledge, we can speak of 
some scores that scarcely shew signs of life. The number of hearers in them 
will not average more than thirty. Few beings are more to be pitied than a 
Unitarian minister placed in one of these societies.” This writer, himself a 
Unitarian, while bearing evidence to the dying state of the greater part of the 
congregations, appears to overrate their total number. From 220 to 230 must 
be, we are persuaded, the utmost number, and the total number of hearers 
cannot exceed 12,000, or at most 15,000. The orthodox dissenting congrega- 
tions of the three denominations exceed 2200 in England alone; and the 


aggregate of attendants is estimated at nearly a million. The total number of 


disse ‘nting congregations of every Protestant denomination in England and 


Wales is upwards of 7500. Such is the proportion which Unitarianism bears 
to evangelical dissent.” Pere 

“Employing the divisor which the Patriot allows for its 2200 orthodox 
dissenting congregations—455—as multiplier of the whole number of con- 
gregations in England and Wales, the number would scarcely give three 
millions and a half out of the thirteen millions in the returns of 1831. This 
is the calculation upon which we have proceeded, and it is evidently the 
highest possible; for unquestionably the congregations of those whom the 
Patriot describes as orthodox dissenters are by far the most numerous. 
Taking the divisor which the Patriot allows for 230 Unitarian congregations, 
52, we should have less than halfa million of dissenters through England and 
Wales. This, however, would be too low; a mean somewhere between a 
million and a half and two millions would probably come nearest to the 
truth.”’—Sfandard, Jan. 17. 


( From the *€ Patriot’’ of January 23.) 


Tue Patriot, in endeavouring to overthrow the calculations of P. in the Sup- 
plement to this Magazine, hazards the following assertions :—~ 

The whole population is 14 millions. The Dissenters (exclusively of Jews 
and Papists) are 34 millions. (Of this no — beyond assertion is given.) The 
churchmen, instead of being, as P. said, 12 millions, are not much above one- 
third of that number! Let us draw these calculations of the Patriot together. 
Call the churchmen 5 millions. Then, as 5 and 55 make 85, and this taken 
from 14 leaves 54, there are 5§ millions either Jews, VPapists, or not even 
calling themselves of any religion at all! Again, having stated that the 
Dissenting meeting-houses are 7600, and the Episcopal places of worship 
12,600, the Patriot most arithmetically states, that the places of worship pro- 
vided by the Establishment are to those provided by Dissenters as 74 to 12, or 
not quite 2to3! Probably this is a mistake. Yes! a mistake, wiltingly 
made, which will be CarEFULLY copied into all the Dissenting papers and jour- 
nals, with an assurance that it rests on careful calculations and documents. 

At all events, it is something that the Patriot has been brought to confess 
that the church has a majority, instead of being in a minority of 1 to 10, as 
asserted lately by a correspondent of the Patriot or Christian Advocate. 
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LABOUR RATE. 


Tue following, with a form of rate, may prove somewhat a guide to parishes 
about adopting a Labour Rate, and having but an imperfect knowledge of the 
way of proceeding in such a case :— 

Coanty of Parish of 

AtaV estry Meeting, held this day of 1833, according to 
the provisions of an Act in the 2nd and 3rd of William IV. c. 96, it was agreed 
by us, the undersigned, being above three-fourths of the rate-payers of the 
parish of ; the votes having been taken according to the directions 
of mi said Act: 

That the labourers in husbandry in and belonging to the said parish be 
divide d into the five [or as the case may be] following classes :— 

Ist Class at 9s. per Week. 
TS cv ciens 
ED aieriiwna ee 
ee 6s. 
5th, &c. .. 5s. 

2. That the Monday after the following regulations shall have been approved 
of by the magistrates assembled at their Petty Sessions at a labour 
rate of in the pound shall be made, being in amount the sum 
required, or nearly so, for the payment of all the able-bodied labourers for six 
weeks; which labour-rate shall be levied and enforced in the same manner as 
the present poor-rate is. 

3. That every occupier of land, who is not exempted from the payment of 
the labour-rate by rule 6, shall employ, and pay for weekly, as much labour 
as shall come to for every pound at which he is rated to the poor- 
rate, or shall pay to the overseer such portion of his labour-rate as shall not 
have been expended in labour of men belonging to this parish in the last six 
weeks ; being allowed for each man employed by him, as that man shall stand 
valued on the list affixed to this agreement. 

That all the servants belonging to this parish, boarded and lodged in 
farm-houses, be included in these regulations, as they are now classed by 
name. 

That every rate-payer who has a son regularly working on his farm, shall 
be ‘ene ‘d to deduct for the labour of his son under class 4, but no more than 
one son shall be deducted for on any occupation. 

That all occupiers assessed at less than 5/. in the poor rate shall be 
exempted from the payment of the labour-rate; but outsetters, whose assess - 
ment to the poor-rate in two or three parishes when added together exceed 
5/., are not to be exempted. 

7. That every occupier shall deliver to the overseer, at the end of every six 
weeks, an account of the labourers employed by him during the previous six 
weeks. 

8. That the above labour-rate shall be collected by the overseers, and the 
account balanced and laid before the vestry meeting every six weeks, when a 
new labour-rate shall be made ; and all the sums which shall have been ccl- 
lected by the labour-rate during the previous six weeks in lieu of labour, shall 
be applied to the poor-rate. 

9. That these regulations shall continue in force for six months from the 
day on which the first labour-rate shall be made. 

[Signatures to follow here.) 


FORM OF LABOUR-RATE. 


County of \ A Labour Rate for the Parish of in the said County, 
in the pound (with deductions for labour employed 
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according to a list of labourers affixed to an agreement entered into, and bearing 
date the day of 1833, and conformably to the Act of the 2nd 
and 3rd of his present Majesty, William IV.c. 96), comprising the expenditure 
of the labouring population of the said parish for six weeks, from the 

day of to the day of 1833. 


_ —. -—— - —_ - 


or | " ; Deduct 
| Names. | \ aluation. | Rate . Labour Employed. 


| 
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A. B. 100 
C.D. 50 
EK. F. 30 


Three days’ notice must be given of a meeting under this Act; that is, if 
notice be given on Sunday, the meeting cannot be held earlier than Thursday. 


THE WILLINGHAM EMIGRANTS 


(From the Cambridge Chronicle, Jan. 4.) 


Tue following letters have been received from one of the emigrants who left 
Willingham, in this county, in the spring of last year, and from the good 
characte + he bore while a resident in this country we have every reason to rely 
upon their accuracy. 

‘Dear Fathers and Mothers, Brothers and Sisters, and all inquiring Friends, 
who wish to know where we are and how we are situated.—I, John Desbrow, 
set down to give as true an account of the country as I or we know of. We 
are all at Lockport, in the county of Niagara, in the State of New York, except 
Furbank Desbrow; we left him at Lian, about 500 miles from New York; 
and we are at Lockport. Joseph Holmes and I, John Desbrow, work for Mr. 
George Fields, and live together on the farm, in a log-house, and we have 
bought a cow for 19 dollars, and it runs on the farm, and serves both our 
families with milk and butter. A house and fuel are found us, and labour is 
about 6s. aday; and the price of provision as follows :—flour about 5 dollars a 
barrel, the weigb. of 200\bs., fresh meat, beef, mutton and veal, about 4 or 5 
cents per lb. 

Our master, George Fields, is a banker, and Rebecca Holmes lives in the 
house ;—the two boys, John and Joseph, work on the farm. Corn in America 
is as good as in England, and the price of wheat is from about 7s. to 9s. a 
bushel, and all cattle are as good as in England, as horses, oxen, sheep, and 
hogs. Pork, in the fall of the year, is about 2 or 3 cents a pound ; but chiefly 
our drink is water. Here is beer and liquor, but not so good as in England; 
and we work from sun-rising to sun-set, and live pretty well; we have a piece 
of beef baked over a pudding whenever we please, and if we think good to 
drink whiskey, we can get as drunk as David’s Sow for 2 or 3 cents. Thus I 
have given as good an account about the country as [ know at present; but 
the cow we bought for 19 dollars amounts to about 4/. 10s. E nglish money, 
and such a cow as would cost 12/. or 14/. in England. 

Now I am about to write to my brother Moses Desbrow, or any other 
person that thinks of coming, to consider about it. I tell you, as | told you 
before, you must drink water, and work from light to dark, but live well. A 
single man gets from 9 to 12 dollars a month, and is found board, w ashing, 
and lodging ; but I send for none, but have your own judgment about it; but 
if any come, you will find us at Lockport, and when we came we had nobody 
to see that we knew, nor yet where to go. We are all well at present, both 
men, women and children, except Joseph Day, of Over, who was taken ill 
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going up the canal, and has not been capable of getting a living, but he has 
been taken to the poorhouse, and is well taken care of. i know not what to 
write more; but we would wish to know of your affairs, both fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, and all inquiring friends, and whether Mr. 
Reynolds is at Willingham still. There are at Lockport Baptist and Methodist 
meetings, but no settled ministers.—James Silk’s little girl is very ill; John 
Few is now with us at Lockport, and is at work. Carpenters and joiners get 
10s. or 12s. a day. Henry Porter, malster, from Haddenham, is with us at 
Lockport, and makes himself comfortable, but left all his mates. Lockport is 
situated upon a canal about 363 miles long, and land about Lockport is about 
5 or 6 dollars per acre. Lockport is a place quite lately occupied—ten years 
ago it was a desolate place. From New York to Albany are 166 miles, and 
from Albany to Lockport 331 miles. If any person thinks of coming, l’d have 
you buy but few biscuits, but buy flour and meat, and apply to Mr. Cole,Pit- 
street, No. 3, Liverpool, to get your shipping ready; and when you get there 
get all the money you can, and don’t change your gold at Liverpool, it will 
make much more at New York. 

We sent a letter when we landed at New York; send us word whether 
you received it—this was written August 5th, 1832. Rebecca has a very good 
place, and likes it well; she don’t wish to come back to England, but sends her 
love and respects to Elizabeth and Jane Holmes, and wishes to hear of their 
affairs. Charlotte Holmes and Sarah Desbrow wish to hear of Sophia Phillips, 
and all brothers, sisters, and acquaintances, and send their love and respects 
to their poor old father and mother. With a house rent free, and fuel, also an 
orchard close to the house, which grows 15 or 16 bushels of apples; and in 
the woods grows a wonderful quantity of nuts, raspberries, and various other 
kinds of fruit. 

If Moses Desbrow or any other person comes to Lockport, in America, 
please to inquire at Lian for Furbank Desbrow; if you come up the canal, 
that is about 100 miles before you come to Lockport.” 


Lockport, in the County of Niagara, in the State of New York, 
Nov. 18, 1832. 


Dear Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, and Sisters, 


We send to all, and we wish all well, and think that one letter will suffice 
as well as being at the trouble and expense of three or four. If W— H—, 
M— D—, and I— F— intend coming to America, they will find us, J— H—, 
J— D—, S— D—, J— S—, and W— E—, at Lockport. We are all well at 
present, both men, women, and children, and all at Lockport, except F— D—; 
we left him at Lian, one hundred miles from Lockport. Labour is about 6s. 
a day; the price of mutton, beef, and pork, 4 or 5 cents a pound. Twelve 
cents is one shilling, and one shilling in England makes two shillings in 
America. 


A STATEMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 


Lockport, the town where we all live, is a market town. Provisions are 
plentiful of all kinds. The inhabitants about 3000; and here are three flour- 
mills which go by water, and run eight pair of stones each. From New York 
to Lockport are 500 miles; from Lockport to the river Ohio are 500 miles; 
from Lockport to Lake Eric, at the falls of Niagara, the longest falls in America, 
are 18 miles. In the country, when we first came, things all appeared strange ; 
but with all the strange things that ever we met with, we are never without 
plenty of eating and drinking: of beef, mutton, and pork, we have plenty. 
We came from New York to Albany, up the Hudson’s river; there we saw 
mountains above the clouds, but where we are there are no mountains, and 
misceders are the worst wild beasts we hear of, and they are what you in 
England call gnats. I give you the best statement of the country I know of, 
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and we want to know the statement of the old country, and how times go with 
all fathers, and mothers, brothers and sisters, and all inquiring friends, for with 
us times go pretty well; for we sit smoking our pipes, and drinking of whiskey, 
whilst you poor men are wandering up Drayton hills, or elsewhere. If any 
person intends coming to Ameriea, do not fear the journey, for I would not 
care one cent about coming over the water. If any one intends coming, come 
at Spring instead of Michaelmas; for if you come at Michaelmas, the canal, | 
imagine, will be frozen up; then you must come by land, which | suppose will 
cost about 18 or 20 dollars; and if you come at spring, you will take the 
steam-boat at New York, and come up the Hudson’s river to Albany, and then 
take the boat and come up the canal. The whole journey from New York to 
Lockport cost us about 6 dollars each, and half price for children. C— H— 
and S— D— would like to see their friends, but not to come from a good 
living at Lockport to Willingham parish, and we would not forget the officers 
of the parish for helping us to a land of plenty, for we have plenty of bread, 
beef, mutton, and pork. J— H— and J— D— live together at present, and 
have got three large hogs in the sty, and not for house rent or shoe bills, but 
merely for their own eating. Shoemakers here can clear a dollar a day, when 
board, lodging, and washing are paid, and 1 dollar is 8s. of this money. I[ 
would not wish to persuade any person to come to America; but if you would 
like to live well with work, come to America, whether you be labourers or 
tradesmen. I have toll you the price of labourers, I will now tell you the 
price of tradesmen : Journeymen carpenters have ten shillings a day, and 
tailors have seven dollars for making one coat. There is a man at Loc kport, 

a shoemaker, who came since we came, without money, and left his wife and 
children upon the parish, who now thinks of buying himself a piece of land 
and building himself a house. We will send our respects to the officers of the 
parish for helping us out of the land of bondage, into the land of liberty; and 
we wish to return you many thanks for what you have done for us, and if any 
think of coming, we hope you will do as much for them. C— H— and 
S— D— send their respects to all their neighbours, and wish to hear of all, and 
send to say that they have 20 shillings now, where they had not 1 cent in 
England : as for feasting, we can feast every day; but in order to remember 
the feast we kept Over feast, Willingham feast, and Cottenham feast, with 
beef, mutton, plum puddings, and liquors enough and to spare. Clothing is as 
much as in England, except caps and ribands, and they are very dear. We 
would remember our tathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, and ne ighbours 
all, and would wish to be remembered: so no more from your absent sons and 
daughters, brothers and sisters. When you send again, send a little about 
the state of the country, and direct your letter to J— H— or J— D—. 


The Rey. Mr, Palliser of Crook, near Passage, has returned 250/., which 
he received from Government on account of Tithes not paid, to the Treasury, 
as, being independent in fortune, he did not wish to cause any molestation to 
the parish. He expends all, or nearly all his receipts, in supplying food and 
clothing to his poor parishioners.—JJ ‘aterfor d Mail. 


(Yet such a man is robbed without remorse by the followers of Bishop Doyle, 
the Priests, and Mr. O’Connell.—Ep.] 


The Bishop of Winchester, under the late Augmentation Act, has increased 
~~ ral livings 8 es gilt out of the revenues of the see, and, among others, 


. Michael’s, St. Lawrence, St. Thomas, and St. John, in and near Win- 
nee 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


Want of space and time have compelled the delay of the remaining 
observations on Church Reform till the next number; and perhaps 
the brighter light which may then be thrown over the subject will 
make it easier of treatment. In the mean time, there are two or 
three observations worth making. ‘Those who have the curiosity to 
look at the organ of the Benthamites, the Westminster Review, will 
find in the last number two curious statements,—the one, that the 
doctrine so long and loudly preached by the radicals, to mpege the 
minds of the country against the clergy, viz. that tithes are a tax by 
which the price of corn is raised to the community, is perfec tly unten- 
able ; or, to use the reviewer's phrase, that it is quite arrierée. In 
another part of the same number, the folly of the landed interest in 
expecting any good from the abolition of tithes is as clearly taught. 
This is the course of things. The radical party holds forth doctrines 
which it knows to be false, in order to work the people up to exaspe- 
ration against the clergy, and clamours down, by threats and violence, 
every one who attempts to expose these practice s. But, as soon as 
the falsehoods have done their work, and produced the desired exaspe- 
ration, then, to preserve their character as philosophers, this party 
turns entire ly round, and disclaims the ‘se very doctrines as false, and 
long given up by all clear thinkers !* 

The writer had mentioned his intention of going into the subjeet of 
cathedrals more at large; and he had, in that declaration, reference 
toa former article, in which he stated that proof could be given, by 
the citation of names, of the eminence of the men who had adorned 
our cathedrals. But this work has been done most admirably by Mr. 
Pusey, in his work on Cathedrals; and the reader will find, among 
the Documents (it is a very valuable one) a list of many most illus- 
trious men who have been members of cathedrals, 


* There is something more dreadful than can be imagined by any but those who 
read the Westminster Review, in its tone and temper. One shudders in witnessing 
the horrid displays of cold-blooded and unnatural exultation at what it thinks the 
certain downfall of every thing which now is, every thing with which the happiness 
and existence of thousands and thousands of innocent families are connected. Of a 
truth, the Singe-tigre of England is a more fe: arful animal than the kindred beast of 
France. When the French variety is full of blood, it actually turns away from 
the horrid spectacle, and forgetting its horrors, indulges, with perfect good humour, 
in the follies of the Boulevards, or “the gaicties of the ? alais Royal. But the English 
animal never forgets the taste of blood, and never turns away from the sight ; and 
the only indication which it gives of its monkey propensities is when it grins and 

jabbers at the prospect of the feast of horrors and blood by which its tiger-half is to 
i glutted. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 4 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth............0+08 eecvesecs secesee December 23, 1832. 
Bishop of Winchester, Chapel of Farnham Id. cccpidsiace December 53 1832. 
Bishop of Rochester oe Bishop of Oxford), Christ Church 


a December 23, 1832. 
Cathedral, OXON. .....cceccceeeresscceeeses esbecees 
Bishop of Chester, St. "Bridget’s ‘Church eotevesccnvccccscensccvcsce Caneary 1G, IGE. 





DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Blackley, F. R.......... : St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Bocket, B. Bradey...... Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Calvert, Thomas.......... BA. Queen’s Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Clayton, J. H. ......... Worcester Oxford Bishop of Chester 
Cornish, Charles Lewis Exeter Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Dalton, J. H............ Trinity Dublin Bishop of Chester 
Deedes, Charles ......... B-A. Merton Oxford Archbp. of Canterbury 
Dewhurst, J. H......... Worcester Oxford Bishop of Chester 
Fayrer, R. ...cccccceeeee ° St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Fenton, W...... Vooesoocee Queen's Oxford } psi pan - by Lay 
Fortescue, W. Fraine... Ba. New Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
France, ‘Thomas......... Trinity Camb, Bishop of Chester 
Gepp, George Edward 3a. Wadham Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Giles, John Allen ...... Mea. Corpus Christi Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Glover, Frederick A.... Bea. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Goodenough, R. W..... m.a. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Guille, Edward ......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Hall, John Robert...... m.A+ Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Halton, Thomas......... Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Chester 
Harvey, W. Maundy... m.a. Wadham Oxford Archbp. of Canterbury 
Harrison, Benjamin... .a. Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Harrison, W. E......... Catherine Hall Camb. ris ea ane teh 
Harrison, Thomas W. Christ's Camb. } — ane, od 
End, JAMes vcccccccccccees B.A. Queen's Oxford Bishop of Winchester 
Jones, Evan  .....cccc00e St. David's Lampeter Bishop of Chester 
Johnson, E. Houghton Magdalen Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Mangles, Albert......... M.A. Merton Oxford Bishop of Winchester 
Manning, H. Edward s.a. Merton Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Maughan, J. .......ee0e. Trinity Dublin Bishop of Chester 
Mayo, C. EB. .ccccccces ee Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Chester 

Fad ; . : . Bp. of Chester, by 1. d. 
Naylor, F. W........ avec St. John’s Caml } mai Archbp. of York 
Nicholson, William .... M.a. Trinity Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Nizam, EL. cccccccccceces ; Trinity Dublin Bishop of Chester 
Oxendon, Ashton ...... B.A. University Oxford Archbp. of Canterbury 
Parker, Edward......... M.A. Oriel Oxford Archbp. of Canterbury 
Parkinson, A. D. ..... Trinity Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Randolph, Herbert ...  n.a. Balliol Oxford Archbp. of Canterbury 
Richards, W. Steward p.a. Jesus Oxford Bishop of Rochester 

” , ae ea § Bp. of Chester, by 1. d. 
Richardson, W.......... Wadham Oxford ) from Avebbp. of York 

— ’ { Bp. of Chester, by 1. d. 
Spofforth, R. ............ Lincoln Osford , Bio Archbp. of York 
Spencer, Peter ......... Ba. St. Peter's Camb. Archbp. of Canterbury 
Stoddart, W. W ellwood St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Stubbs, Jonathan Kirk .a. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
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Name. 
Tate, F. B....... awviene 
Thornycroft,J........006. 
Vawdrey, Daniel ...... 
Veres, Thomas ......... 
Walker, Richard ...... 
Wightwick, Henry ... 
Williams, T. Lewis ... 
Wither, W. H. W. B. 
Woodcock, Charles ... 


Berens, Edward Kion, 
Boulton, W. H.......... 
Buckley, Thomas ...... 
Butler, Weedon ......... 
Bunbury, T. H.......... 
Carter, John ........... 
Coalbank, Robert ...... 
Cheadle, J. ........00e000. 
Clifford, John Bryant, 
Collins, John......... var 
Cureton, William ...... 
Davies, Stephen... .... ‘ 
Denison, Geo. Anthony 
Dickson, T. B. ......... 
Digweed, John James, 
Dobson, John ............ 
Batemy' TD vsiiscececccsstece 
Eaton, W. G ...... béeens 
England, Thomas ...... 
Ethelstone, H........... é 
Etty, Simeon James ... 
Fleming, T........s0s00+. 
Gaskarth, J..ccccsccsevees 
Gillman, James......... 
Hadfield, W. ............ 
Hawkins, Ernest ...... 
Hervey, T. L........4++ 
Hewlett, Alfred ......... 
Hodgson, John ......... 
Hornby, R.....seeeeeeees 
Hulton, W. P......06 000. 
Jackson, David ......... 
Knatehbull, Henry Edw 
Lightfoot, J. Prideaux, 
Mahon, George William 
Mangin, Alex. Reuben, 
Michell, Richard......... 
Morgan, Richard ...... 
Mozley, Thomas......... 
O'Neill, H ......ccceceees 
Robson, T. W ...........5 
Sanith, Brissccesccoccsacece 
Swainson, J. H ..... sabe 
Townsend, B. V......... 


Williams, Isaac ......... 


Williams, G. G ......... 
Wright, Joseph ......... 


Degree. 


B.A. 
B.A, 
M. A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 

M.A. 
M.A. 


M-A. 


M.A. 
M.A. 


M.A. 


College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Magdalen Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Brasennese Oxford Bishep of Chester 
Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Wadham Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
New Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
University Oxford Bishop of Winchester 
New Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Rochester 

PRIESTS. 

St. Mary’s Hall Oxford Archbp. of Canterbury 
Trinity Oxford Bishop of Chester 
Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Trinity Camb.’ Archbp. of Canterbury 
Trinity Dublin Bishop of Chester 

St. John’s Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Chester 


Catherine Hall Camb. 
St. Bees 


Christ Church Oxon. 
Trinity Camb. 
Oriel Oxford 
Emanuel Camb. 
Pembroke Oxford 
Queen’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Bees 

Pembroke Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
New Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
St. Bees 

St. John’s Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Downing Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Queen’s Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 


St. Alban’s Hall Oxford 


Lincoln Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
University Oxford 
St. Bees 

Brasennose Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
St. Bees 

Trinity Dublin 





The Lord Bishop of Bristol will hold an Ordination 


March next. 


beforethe Ist of February. 


Vou, I.—Feb. 


1833. 


Bishop of Winchester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Winehester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Winchester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Archbp. of Canterbury 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Winchester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Winchester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Rochester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of Chester 


in London on the 3rd of 
Papers to be transmitted to Great George Street, Westminster, on or 


2rF 


- 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Adlington, J.........0e00 
Anderson, J. 8S. Murray 
Bennett, W. J. E.......... 


a a 
Frere, Temple ........000. 
Fulford, Francis,........... 


Gibson, C. Meads ......... 
ears E ccctevectskties 


To be Chaplain to the Worcester County Gaol. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Chaplain of the Workhouse, St. Marylebone, London, 

.V. of Faversham, a Surrogate for granting Marriage 
Licences in the Diocese of Canterbury. 

Chaplain to the House of Commons. 

R. of Trowbridge, Wilts, a Surrogate for Granting 
Marriage Licences in the Diocese of Sarum, 

Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Kinsale. 


Vice- Provost of Eton College. 


Hobson, W. Topham,..... Head Master of Rochdale Grammar School. 

Ingram, E. W. ............ Prebendary of Worcester Cathedral. 

Jeremie, J. A.. Christian Advocate, Cambridge. 

Jones, John,......seese0088. Prebendaryof Garthbrengy Collegiate Church of Brecon. 
Rose, Henry John.. Hulsean Lecturer, Cambridge. 

Tate, James ............5. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 


The Very ici ‘se Dean of Hereford has been appointed, by the King's 
command, one of the Deputy Clerks of the Closet to his Majesty, in the room of the 
Rev. Dr. Hughes, deceased. 

The Rev. ‘Timothy Fysh Foord-Bowes has been appointed, by the King’s com- 
mand, Supernumerary Deputy Clerk of the Closet to his Majesty, in the room 
of the Very Reverend the Dean of Hereford. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Airy, William ... Bradfiled St. Clare, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. R. Danvers 
Ayling, W......... Barlavington, R. Sussex Chichester Earl of Egremont 
Bateheler, J. ‘T..... Arminghall, P.C. Norfolk Norwich D.&.C.of Norwich 
Bostock, James .... Wincle, P.C. Chester Chester Rev. J. R. Brown 
Buckland,—,D.D. Peasmarsh, V. Sussex Chichestr ) — “wat Col. 


Carter, T. ......... Burnham, V. Bucks Lincoln Eton College 


F. T. Egerton, & 
R. Strong, Esqrs. 
devisers of the 
Rev. Edw. Foyle 
Codd, Charles...... Letheringsett, R. Norfolk Norwich Mrs, Burrell 


Coddington, H.... } poet v. Thund- Herts London TrinityCol, Camb. 


Clementson, Dacre Chilcombe, R. Dorset Bristol 


Cooper, Augustus Syleham, P.C. Suffolk Norwich J.L.PressofHoxne 
oy > ow § Reculver, V., with d } Archbp. of Canter- 
Evans, G. W. D. 2 Hoath Chapelry ¢ Kent Cant. bury 

Visitors . of the 
Feild, E., M.A..... Bicknor English Gloucester Gloucest. 2 Foundstionotyohn 


Queen’s Col., Oxf. 


Fenton, John ...... Ousby, R. Cumberld. Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 
Garratt, Thomas. Audley, V. Stafford L.& Cov. J. White, Esq. 

Granger, L......... Barnetby-le-W old, V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Gould, C. Baring Lewtrenchard, R. Devon Exon W. B. Gould, Esq. 


Griffith, J. ......... ) Coedna-cum-Llaner- ¢ a notesey StDavid's Bp. of St. David's 
chymedd, C,. , 


Grover, M. ...... Hetchan, V. Bucks Lincoln J. Dennison, Esq. 
Gunning, H. ...... Wigan, R. Lancashire Chester Earl of Bradford 
Hawker, Jacob ... Stratton, V. Cornwall Exon The Lord Chan. 
Hodgson, John .... Bumstead Helion, V. Essex London Trin. Col., Camb. 
{ Barton-le-Street, R. 2» 12); . ; : 
Hodgson, C......... + near Malton " Yorkshire York March.of Hertford 


i ; f 
Hopkinson, John. Awalton, R. Hunts. Lincoln } yy cen ty 


Michel, Esq. of 


a cma 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Jackson,T. Norfolk Filey, P. C. E. York York H. Osbaldeston 
Jones, John......... Abergwilly, V. CarmarthenSt. David's Bp. of St. David's 


Jones, D. E......... St.John’s,R.Stamford Lincoln Lincoln —_ Corp. of Stamford 
Knatchbull, H. E. North Elmham, V. Norfolk Norwich Hon. G. J. Mille” 


Lutwidge, C. H.. Burton Agnes, V, E. York York R. Raikes, Esq. 
» 
Mart, W couse St Pete, V. Hereford tercford ¢ Rev. H. Gipps 
> , 
Mozley, Thomas... —— eimekmey, , Northampt. Peterboro Oriel Col., Oxon 
Parker, C. Fred... S 7a Finborough, Suffolk Norwich King’sCol.,Camb. 
Paroissien, Challis Everton, V. Hunts Lincoln Clare Hall, Camb. 
Perkins, John....... Lower Swell, Vv. Gloucester Gloucester Christ Ch., Oxon. 
Porter, Charles ... } yg te rr mt Northamp. Peterboro Marquis of Exeter 
Pye, Wm., M.A... Sapperton, R. Gloucester. Gloucester Earl Bathurst 
Queekett, William Gosebradon, R. Somerset Bath&W. The King, by lapse 
Rathbone, D........ Ashworth, C. Lancaster Chester Wilb. Egerton, Esq. 
Ripley, Luke ...... } er een and Aln- Northumb. Durham Duke of Northumb 
Scott, Thomas ... Wappenham, R. Northamp. Peterboro Bishop of Lincoln 
Shrubb, Henry ... Stratford Toney, R. Sormeset Bath&W. C. C. C., Oxon. 
7 : > : : Rev. R. Smith, 
Smith, Courtenay, Barlow, P. C, Derby Lich.&C, as R.of Stayely 
Temple, Isaac....... Plemstall, D. Chester Chester Lord Bradford 
Walker, James ... Radington, R. Somerset Bath&W. W. C.'Trevelyan 
Waller, Charles .... Waldringfield, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. W. Edge 
Wightman, Geo... Clare, V. Suffolk Norwich The King 
Whitter, W. Chas. Little Bittering, R. Norfolk Norwich J. Dover, Esq. 
Williams, David . Cilewn, P. C. Carmar. St. David's 'T. H. Gwynne, Esq. 
Williams, Dr...) B — wll V. ‘as Berks Sarum Rev. W.H. Hartley 
Ion)? ’ 
Wilson, R. Otway. } rays 5 New, C} Dorset Pec. Exem. The Trustees 
Wymer, Edward... Ingham, P. C. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Alderson, Joseph.. Hevingham, R....... Norfolk Norwich G. Anson, Esq. 
Barnetby le Wold, V. Bishop of Lincoln 

Barnard, C. D. ~} Risby w. Roxby, V. > Lincoln _—_ Lincoln }X C. Elves, Esq. 
and Bigby, R. Ditto 

Baskett, Kingsman Master of the Charter House, Hull 
St. Albans, R. Wood- 


Beckwith, E. J street, St. ove’ Middlesex London D. and C. of St. 
, . eee 


Silver-street, w. Paul’s 
Tillingham, V. Essex London 
Berguer, L. T. .... Stoke Newington 
Biggs, T. H. ...... Whitborne, R. Hereford Hereford Bishop of Hereford 
Blackwood,Hon.J. Rathcormack, R. Cork Ireland 


Coghlan, Lucius... Devonshire-street, Portland-place, London 

Davidson, Anthony Chilmark 

Evans, W., ...0.00.. Towy Castle, Carmarthen 

Fitzherbert, S, .... Buckshaw House, Hollwell, Somerset 

rm C. W. Holton le Clay, V. Lincolnsh. Lincoln The Ld. Chancellor 


Hickin, William. Audley, V. Staffordsh. Lich.&Cov. C. Tollet, Esq. 
Hawtayne, Archdeacon, Exmouth 

Hughes, Sir R..... Walkhampton Devon Exon Sir M. Lopez, Bart. 
Hughes, Thomas, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral 

Lingard, — ...... Stockport Cheshire 


Llewelyn, John... Marcross Glamgn. Llandaff } — be Ch. of 
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Mills, T. A. ...... | Burton Agnes, V. E. York York Rev. T. A. Mills 
a and? Besufort House, Kerry, Ireland 


Pennington, G.... Bassingbourn, V. Camb. Ely D. & C. of Westm. 
Richards, Charles Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral 


Roberts, William . } he gn t Surrey Winches. Eton College 


Rgers, Alex. ... Rolvendon, V. Kent Canterb. Archdeacon Law 

Roufford, Francis... Kinworton, R. Warwiek Worcester Bp. of Woreester 
Lydeard, St. Law- : , 

Russell, C. .....+.+- rence, R. & T war Somerset } an and ~_ _— W. 

beare, P. Cc. eus routhno 

Ryder, William... Hendon, Middlesex 

“ae , § Melbourne, V. and ) Camb. Ely D. & C. of Ely 

Seymour, T. C. W. Loddon Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 

Southmead, W.... Gidley, R. Devon Exon H. Rattray, Esq. 

= , St. Martin’s,R., Min. , , D. and C. of Wor- 

Smith, Digby...... } Susi iol Sieeeniie ie Worcester Worcester ‘sation 

—— Woodnesborough 79 D. and C. of Ro- 

Smith, John ...... } Chart Sutton, V Canterb. } dininie 

Stubbs, J. P....... Market ge 


Wasteher, Shomes; | Gyishem, P. C. Suffolk Norwich Miss I. Barry 
Bag St. David’s Bp. of St. David's 


William, Thomas L langaminarch, \ 
. I. . = , Madras 


{ Mendham, V. and 4 Suffolk Norwich Mrs. Whittaker 
Williams, J. M... Chaplain to the Hon. 


Battlefield ~ U onal Lich. & Sak: Pe 
Williams, Edward ton, P. Cov. . John Corbet, Esq. 
Chedlesfield, R. bars Rochest. All Soul’s C., Oxon 
- i 7 : Preb. of Caistor, 
Wilson, Isaac...... Caistor, R Lincoln __ Lincoln } te T heeke Cath, 


te 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Campbell, — ...... PaisleyGaelic Ch. Paisley ....... Congregation. 
Knox, Francis ...  Tarves ......s000+- BOR ccceccses Earl of Aberdeen. 
Ramsay, John ... Gladsmuir......... Haddington.. King & Earl of Hopetown. 


MeFarlane, John. Collessie ......... Cupar ........... Johnston of Lathrisk. 
Turner, Alexander GartmoreChurch Dunblane ... Congregation. 

On Friday, Jan. 4, the Rev. Mungo C. M‘Kenzie was ordained Assistant and 
Successor to the Rev. J. Paton, of Lasswade. The Rev. J. Monteith, of Dalkeith, 
preached and presided. 

On Thursday, Jan. 10, the Rev. David Thorburn was instituted to the Second 
Charge of the parish of South Leith. The Rev. Mr. Hunter, of the Tron Church, 
Edinburgh, preached and presided. 

The new Church of Balbiggie was opened for Divine Service on the 29th of Dec. 

DIED. 
The Rev. Thomas Cannan, Minister of Carsphair. 





University or Sr. Anprews.—On Friday, Jan. 11, the Rev. David Scott, 
M.D., was inducted to the Professorship of Oriental Languages in St. Mary’s college. 
University or Evinsurcu.—John Gordon, M.A., has been appointed General 
Secretary. 





The Established Church of Scotland comprises 16 synods, 79 presbyteries, and 
about 1000 parishes. There are 65 Chapels of Ease, the mihisters of which are 
elected by their several congregations. Upwards of 40 chapels have been built by 
Parliamentary Grants in the Gaelic districts, the ministers of which are appointed by 
the Crown. Thirty missionaries are employed in the most necessitous districts by 
the Committee of the General Assembly for managing the Royal Bounty, and 14 
by the Society for propagating Christian Knowledge. There are in communion 
with the Church, five presbyteries in England, besides several congregations not as 
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yet connected with any presbytery,—namely, London, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Northumberland, North-west of England, and Woollen; the synod of Canada, 
containing four presbyteries, and the Dutch Presbyterian Establishments, the minis- 
ters of which are appointed by the King of the Netherlands, 





EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. John Sinclair, M. A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Junior Minister 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, York-place, Edinburgh, has been appointed Senior Minister. 

The Rev. Charles H. Terrott, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Minis- 
ter of St. Peter's Chapel, Edinburgh, has been appointed Junior Minister of St. 
Paul’s, York-place. 

The Rev. George Rose, B. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Minister of St. 
John’s chapel, Greenock, has been appointed Minister of St. Peter’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh. 

SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE ERECTION OF A SCHOOL-HOUSE AT CRUDEN. 


The object of this subscription is to collect a sum sufficient to erect a school-house 
in the parish of Cruden, Aberdeenshire, the inhabitants of which belong chiefly to 
the Episcopal Church. At present, the children of this poor but populous district, 
which includes five large fishing villages, almost entirely belonging to the Episcopal 
Church, are deprived of religious and moral instruction; and the only means of 
enabling their excellent and zealous pastor, the Rev. John Pratt, to secure this bless- 
ing to the poor children of his flock, more especially to the female children, is the 
erection of a school-house. As soon as this is effected, the clergyman will be enabled 
to claim a sum of from 151. to 30. a-year, for the maintenance of a teacher, from 
the trustees of the late Dr. Anderson, who left a fund to be appropriated to the in- 
struction of children in the principles of the Church of England; but before this 
salary can be obtained, a school-house must be provided, as Dr. Anderson’s fund can 
only be applied to pay teachers. ‘The straitened circumstances of the inhabitants 
belonging to the Episcopal Church of Cruden, render them quite unequal to effect 
this object, though the whole sum required for building a house, containing separate 
school-rooms for the boys and girls, and apartments for the teachers, is only estimated 
at 2001. It cannot, for a moment, be doubted, that this very moderate sum will soon 
be collected, even by the small contributions contemplated, when it is considered that 
it has for its object the purest and greatest of all benevolent purposes,—that of se- 
curing religious and moral instruction to a large body of poor children, at present 
deprived of that blessing. It is important that the building should be commenced 
early in the ensuing spring. 

Subscriptions for this charitable purpose received by Messrs. Hatchard and Son, 
187, Piccadilly; and Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 

[The Editor has the means of knowing that this statement is most correct, and 
deserves attention. ] 


eee 


IRELAND. 


The Lord Bishop of Kildare has collated the Rev. John Brown, Curate of Nur- 
ney, in his lordship’s diocese, to the Treasurership of the Cathedral Church of Kil- 
dare, in the room of the Rev. Henry Bayly, deceased. 

His Lordship has been likewise pleased to collate the Rev. Thomas Torrens, 
Curate of Narraghmore, to the Rectory of Carnalway, 

The Dean and Chapter of Kildare have unanimously elected the Rev. John 
Browne, late Curate of Nurney, to be Residentiary in the town of Kildare, instead 
of the Rev. William Cox, Rector of Nurney, &c., who now takes charge of his own 
three parishes. 

The Rev. C. Fitzgerald, of Ennis, has been presented to the living of Clondegad, 
in the diocese of Killaloe, vacant by the death of the Rev. Mr. Kennedy; patron, 
the Bishop of Killaloe. 

At an Ordination, held at the Cathedral Church of Ferns, on the 2lst of Dec., 
by the Lord Bishop, the following gentlemen were admitted to Holy Orders: — 

Priest—The Rev. Samuel H. Mason, A. B. 

Deacons—Richard Hobart, A.M., for the Diocese of Ferns; Thomas Shaw, 
A.M., for the Diocese of Derry. 
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WALES. 
Sr. Davin’s Cottece.—At a recent examination the following were the successful 


candidates :——Best Latin Essay, W. C. Colton; Welsh Essay, G. Howell; English 
Essay, B. Morgan; Hebrew Examination, Rees Williams; Clerical ditto, P. S. 


Desprez; Mathematical ditto, J. Hughes. 


The following also obtained the honour of First Class Men :—Alban T. Attwood, 
W. Collins Colton, T. H. Davies, P. S. Desprez, T. Hopkins, W. Hughes, Evan 
Jones, J. Jones, H. W. Jones, Benjamin Morgan, and Rees Williams. 


Ee 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, January 5. 

On Monday last, the following gentlemen 
were made Actual Students of Christ Church : 
—Mr. T. E. Morris, Mr. E. J. Randolph, 
Mr. A. R. Barnes, and Mr. T. W. Weare. 
The following Commoners of Christ Church 
were at the same time elected Students :—Mr. 
J. E. Bright, Mr. E. Thornton, and Mr. G. 
B. Maule, ( two first classes, Michaelmas Term, 
1832. ) 

Preachers at St. Mary's — Rev. Mr. 
Williams, Trinity College, Sunday morning ; 
Rev. Mr. Corfe, M en College, Sunday 
afternoon; Rev. Mr. Wilson, St John’s Coll., 
Latin sermon, 12th inst. 

Lecturer at St. Martin's—Rey. Mr. Brown, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


January 12. 

Congregations will be lalden for the purpose 
of granting graces, and psa eae degrees, on 
the following days in the ensuing Term, viz :— 

Jan.—Monday, 14; Thursday, 24; Thurs- 
day, 31. Feb.—Thursday, 7; Thursday, 14; 
Thursday, 21; Thursday, 28. Mar.—Thurs- 
day, 7; Thursday, 14; Thursday, 21; Satur- 
day, 30. 

No person will, on any account, be admitted 
as a candidate for the degree of B.A. or M.A. 
or for that of B.C.L. without proceeding 
through Arts, whose name is not entered in 
the book kept for that purpose, at the Vice- 
Chancellor’s house, on or before the day pre- 
ceding the day of congregation. 

On Tuesday, February 19, a congregation 
will be holden, as provided in the dispensation 
for imtermitting the forms and exercises of 
determination, solely for the purpose of receiv- 
ing from the Deans or other officers of their 
respective Colleges or Halls the names of such 
Bachelors of Arts as have not yet determined ; 
and their names having been so signified to the 
house, and thereupon inserted in the register of 
congregation, they may at any time in the 
same, or in any future, term be admitted to all 
the rights and privileges to which they would 
have com entitled by the intermitted forms and 
exercises. 

And every Bachelor of Arts is desired to take 
notice, that unless he has proceeded to that 
degree on or before Thursday, February 14, his 


name cannot be inserted in the register of con- 
— during the present year. 
reachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Mozley, 
Queen’s College, Sunday morning; Rev. Mr. 
Lancaster, Queen’s Coll., afternoon. 
Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rey. Mr. Firth, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


January 19. 

Magdalene Hall — Lusby Scholarship.— 
The nee Mr. Henry Lusby, of Navestock, 
Essex, having left some estates to the University 
in trust for the promotion of sound and reli- 
gious learning in Magdalene Hall, in such 
manner as the President of Magdalene College, 
and the Principal of Magdalene Hall, for the 
time being, shall direct, the President and the 
Principal have determined to found in Magda- 
lene Hall, three Scholarships, open to all 
Undergraduate Members of the University of 
Oxford, who are not under four or above eight 
Terms standing from their matriculation. The 
election of the first Scholar will take place 
during the present Term, and the time of 
examination will be named in a future adver- 
tisement. The Scholarship is tenable for three 
years, provided the Scholar resides, and the 
annual payment will be 1001. 

On Monday, being the first day of Lent 
Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—T. J. Ormerod, Fell. of 
Brasennose ; W.H. Vanderstegen, Brasennose ; 
T. H. Whipham, Trinity; W. B. Dynham, 
Magdalen Hall; H. S. Hele, Magdalen Hall. 

‘Bachelors of Arts—J. Walker, Brasennose, 

incorporated from Trin. Coll., Cambridge) ; 
. Carey, Exeter, (incorporated from Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge) ; G. W. Ormerod, Brasen- 
nose ; B. B. Bockett, Magdalen Hall. 


Preachers—The Rev. the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, Sunday morning, at Ch. Ch. ; 
Rev. Mr. Hussey, Ch. Ch., afternoon, at St. 
Mary’s; Rev. Mr. Meredith, Lincoln College, 
Conversion of St. Paul, at ditto. 

Lecturer at St. Murtin’s—Rev. Mr. Cox, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


January 26. 
Corpus Christi College.—An Election will 
be held in the above College on the 15th of 


February, of a Scholar for the Diocese of Bath 
and Wells. 
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Any persons are eligible who are natives of 
the above diocese, and who may not have 
exceeded their 19th year on the day of election. 
All candidates must appear pow before 
the President on the 9th of February pre- 
ceding, and must produce certificates of the 
marriage of their parents and of their own 
baptism ; an affidavit of their parents, or some 
other competent person, stating the day and 
place of their birth, and a testimonial of their 
previous good conduct from the tutor of their 
College, or head master of their School. 


On Wednesday last, a meeting of the Clergy, 
for the Diocese of Oxford, took place in St. 
Mary’s Church, when the Rev. James Ingram, 
D.D., Rector of Garsington, and the Rev. 
Philip Wynter, D.D., Rector of Handborough, 
were elected Proctors for the whole Clergy, to 


attend the Convocation at St. Paul's, London, 


during the ensuing Parliament. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the Rev. William Harding, M.A. Fellow of 
Wadham College, was nominated a Master of 
the Schools, in the room of the Rey, Mr. 
Harrington, of Exeter. 

On the same day the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—J. Walker, Fell. of Bra- 
sennose; Rev. B. Harrison, Student of Ch. 
Ch.; G. H. 8. Johnson, Taberdar of Queen's ; 
Ww. Leech, Queen's ; J. Rogers, Balliol; Rev. 
H. H. Pearson, Lincoln; R. Luney, Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—F. A. S. Fane, New 
Inn Hall; M. H. Marsh, Student of Ch. Ch. ; 
R. Barnes, Student of Ch. Ch. ; S. F. Strang- 
ways, Student of Ch. Ch.; M. W. Mayow, 
Student of Ch. Ch.; Hon. J. Bruce, Student 
of Ch. Ch.; G. B. Maule, Ch. Ch.; J. S. 
Brewer, Queen’s; E. H. Abney, Exeter; W. 
Laxton, Trinity. 

On Monday last, George William Hunting- 
ford was admitted Scholar of New College. 


Preachers—The Very Rey. the Dean, Sun- 
day morning, at Ch. Ch.; Rev. Mr. Girdle- 
stone, Balliol, afternoon, at St. Mary’s; Rev. 
Dr. Stocker, St. Alban Hall, 30th January, 
at ditto; Rev. Mr. Cassan, Magdalen Hall, 
Purification, at ditto. 

Preachers at St. Martin’s—Rev. the War- 
den of Wadham, Sunday morning and afternoon. 

Rev. Mr. Perkins, 30th of January. 


-—=_— 
CAMBRIDGE. 





' Friday, January 4, 1833. 

On Monday last the Rev. J. A. Jeremie, 
M.A.,Fellow of Trinity College, was chosen to 
the office of Christian Advocate, in the room of 
the Rev. Hugh James Rose, resigned. 

On the same day the Revy.Henry John Rose, 
B.D. ,Fellow of St. John’s College, was elected 
Hulsean Lecturer, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D. 

Hulsean Prize Subject. — A premium ex- 

eeding 1001. will be given this year for the 
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best dissertation on the followi ject : 

‘* What were the opinions © <p aa 
sophers of Greece and respecting the 
nature and attributes of the Deity ; how 
Sr oe differ from the revealed word of 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1833. 
PRIOR COMA. 


Jan. 6. Mr. Gu. Crawley, Mag. 

13. Mr. Clark, Regin. 

20. Mr. Calthrop, Corp. 

27. Mr. Palmer, Jes. 
Feb. 3. Coll. Regal. 

10. Coll. Trin. 

17. Coll. Joh. 

24. Mr. Baines, Chr. 
Mar. 3. Mr. Simons Regin. 

10. Mr. Burton, Clar. 

17. Mr. Crick, Jes. 

24. Coll. Regal. 

31. Coll. Trin. 
Apr. 7. Fest. Pascn. 

14. Mr. Berry, Pet. 

21. Mr. Chinnery, Reg. 

28. Mr. Dallin, Corp. 
Mai. 5. Mr. Bawtree, Jes. 

12. Coll. Regal. 

19. Coll. Trin. 

26. Fest. Penrec. 
Jun. 2. Mr. Gage, Magd. 

9. Mr. Bagnall, Regin. 

16. Mr. Alpe, Corp. 

23. Mr. Carver, Jes. 

30. CommMem. Beneract. 
Jul. 7. Coll. Regal. 

14. Coll. Trin. 

21. Coll. Joh. 

28. Mr. Crosland, Mag. 


POSTER COMB, 


Jan. 1, Fest. Cincom. Mr. Iliff, Trin. 
6. Fest. Eriren. Mr. Howman, Corp. 
13. Mr. Grey, Joh. 
20. Mr. Collins, Joh, 
25. Conver. S. Paut. Mr. Bateman, Joh. 
27. Mr. Blake, Pemb. 
Feb. 2. Fist Punir. Mr. Evans, Regal. 
3. Mr. Waring, Magd. 
10. Mr. Jac. Ckeomem, Regal. 
12. Mr. Dale, Corp. 
20. Dies CiveruM. Concio ap CLEruM. 
24. Fest. S. Matth. Mr. Brett, Corp. 
Mar. 3. Mr. Lendon, Trin. 
10. Mr. Maturin, Regal. 
17. Mr. Walters, Trin. 
24. Mr. Hewitt, Trin. 
25. Fest. Annunc. Mr. Clowes, Regin. 
31. Mr. Moultrie, Trin. 
Apr. 5. a Domini. Mr. Barringter, 
oh, 
7. Fest. Pascu. Coll. Joh. 
8. Fer lma. Mr. Childers, Trin. 
9. Fer. 2da. Mr. Punnett, Clar. 
14. Mr. N. Calvert, Joh. 
21. Mr. Norman, Pet. 
25. Fest. S. Marc. Mr. Jen. Jones, Joh. 
28. Mr. S. Paynter, Trin. 
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Mai. 1. se) 8S. Part. wr Jac. Mr, Sew- 


5. Mr. Taylor, Cath. 

= ma ippacaary “ « 
EST. ASCEN. on » Pet. 

19. Mr. Fearon. ct iy 

26. Fest Penrec. Coll. Joh. 

27. Fer. Ima. Mr. Gul. Crawley, Mag. 

28. Fer. 2da. Mr. Baines, Chr. 

Jun. 4 Mr. Berry, Pet. 

. Mr. Jeremie, Trin. 

a. Fest. S. Barnas. Mr. Sutton, 

Clar. 
16. Mr. Arlett, Pemb. 
23. Mr. Bowstead, Corp. 


24. Fest. S. Jon. Bar. Mr. Hoole 
Trin. 

29. Fest. S. Per. Mr. Gul. G. Car- 
righan, Joh. 


30. Commem. BeNneraAct. 
7. Mr. Gul. Turner, Pemb. 


14. Mr. Gage, “~ 
rin. 


21. Mr. Tennant 
25. Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Crosland, Magd. 


28. Mr. Hall, Magd. 


Jul. 


Resp. in. Theolog. Oppon. 
4 (Coll. Regal. 
Mr.G.A.Browne, Trin. < Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 


Mr. Bellass, Chr. 
Mr. Fisher, Cath. 
Mr. Punnett, Clar. 
Mr. Perry, Jes. 
Coll. Reg al. 

Coll. Tra. 


Coll. Joh 
a Scott, Pe 
Mr Nussey, cath 


Mr. Blakeney, Joh. 
Mr.Gimmingham,Cai. 


Mr. Day, Cai. 


Mr. Backhouse, Clar. 
Mr. Studd, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Call Joh. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Coll. Regal. 

Mr. Hudson, Trin .. {au Trin. 


Mr. Dodd, Magd. . 


Mr. Malcolm, Trin. 
Heywood, Chr. 
Birch, € ‘ath, 
Sewell, Sid. 
Clay ton, Cai. 


Mr. Reynolds, Trin. 


Coll. Joh. 
Resp.in Jur. Civ. 


Mr. Godfrey, Joh.... 
Resp. in Medic. 
Mr. Cory, Cai. 


Oppon. 

Mr. Chabot, Joh. 
Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 
Oppon. 

Mr. Wollaston, Cai. 

Mr. Thorpe, Cai. 


January 19. 
The subject of the Seatonian prize-poem for 
get ac year is, “ St. Paul at Philippi.” 

e following will be the subjects of Ex- 
amination in the last week of the Lent Term, 
1834 :— 

1. The 1 of St. Matthew. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. Plato's Apology of Socrates. 

4. Horatius de Arte Poetica. 

List OF MONOURS AND DEGRFES. 

Moderators— Henry Philpott, M. A., Cath. ; 


ohn’s. 
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Examiners—Francis Martin, M.A., Trin. ; 
Robert Murphy, M. A., Caius. 

The following gentlemen obtained honours at 
the examination for B.A., which closed last 
night, and will be admitted to their degrees 


this morning :— 


WRANGLERS. 
1 Ellice, Caius | 18 Inman, Trin. 
2 Bowstead, Pem. | 19 Quick, f Joh. 
3 Pratt, Caius | 20 Bamfield, Clare 
4 Kamplay, ‘Trin. | 21 Fisher, Jesus 
5 Phelps, Trin. | 22 Howlett, Joh. 
6 Pound, Joh. | 23 Feachem,) Trin. 
7 Cartwell, Em. | 24 Faweett, § Mag. 
8 Jerard, Caius | 25 Wright, Trin. 
9 Barber, Joh. | 26 Heathcote, Joh. 
10 Fowler, Joh. | 27 Paley, Joh. 
11 Gowring, Trin. |28 Dimmock, Joh. 
12 Brown, Trin. | 29 Barker, J. i. Joh. 
13 Boteler, Trin. | 80 Caton, Trin. 
14 Hankinson, Trin. |31 Howorth, Chr. 
15 Nicholson, Chr. 32 Lawrence, Trin. 
16 Radcliffe, Joh. | 33 Manners, Corp. 
17 Thompson, Joh. | 34 Wilkinson, Jesus 
SENIOR OPTIMES. 

Chambers, Joh. (25 Kemple, Clare 
2 Laden, Trin. | 26 Speck, Joh. 
3 Gwilt, Caius 27 Langdon, Joh, 
4 Stoddart, Jesus (28 Walford, Trin. 
5 Wilson, Corp. | 29 Huxtable, Trin. 
6 Travers, Chr. (30 Hildyard, Chr. 
7 Hodges, Qu. 31 Jones, Qu. 
8 Begbie, Pem. | 32 Ward, Corp. 
9 Vawdrey, f Qu. (| 33 Jacob, Em. 
10 Bishop, Jesus | 34 Marshal, Trin. 
11 Andras, Joh. (35 Grenvill, Corp. 
12 Haywood, Trin. 36 Smith, Pet. 
13 Banbury, Trin. | 37 Brewitt, Pet. 
14 Massey, Joh. | 38 Wilson, Joh. 
15 Fellowes, Joh. 39 Brown, Em. 
16 Raikes, Corp. | 40 Bullen, Pet. 
17 Sanders, Joh. | 41 Cantrell, Em. 


18 Power, Cath. | 42 Bariues, Trin. 
19 Evans, Qu. 43 Myers, \ Clare 
20 Wood, Joh. 44 Taylor, Joh. 
21 Tait, Em. | 45 Roots, Jesus 
22 Peat, Pet. | 46 Weston, Jesus 
23 Barker,W.G.Joh. | 47 Bathurst, Joh. 
24 Percy, Joh. | 
JUNIOR OPTIMES, 

1 Lydikken, Trin. | 18 Nelson, Pet. 
2 Rose, Joh. 


Clare | 14 Berry, 


3 Marsden, Cath. | 15 Couchman, Clare 
4 Sharp, Mag. |16 Whittaker, Qu. 
5 Sale, Joh. | 17 Wingman, Pet. 
6 North, Trin. | 18 Snow, Joh. 
7 Stockdale, Trin. | 19 Noble, Joh. 
8 Price, Qu. | 20 Lowe, Tri.H 
9 Dusautoy, Joh. 121 Francis, Joh. 
10 Williams, Mag. | 22 Tuck, Corp. 
11 Wicks, Pet. | 23 Barton, Joh. 
12 Elhott, Pem. | 24 Jackson, Cath. 
* . * * 
L Bucknill, Trin. | 4 Pine, Trin. 
2 Hamerton, Trin. | 5 Tuck, Jesus 
8 Heathcete, Trin. | 6 Wood, Trin, 





.Eyrotat—Jones, Edward, Cath. 
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The following gentlemen passed theirexami- 
natious yesterday; and such of thera as have 


kept their regular terms will be admitted tothe | 


degree of B. A. this morning :— 


1 Laffer, Chr. | 51 Garden, Pet. 
2 Cardew, Joh. | 52 Reeve, Trin. 
3 Grylls, \ Trin. | 53 Meadows, \ Corp. 
4 Hopkins, § Mag. 54 Rashdall, § Corp. 
5 a — ob ag = 
5 Cailds, rin. | 56 Ventri yh. 
7 me HE Trin, 57 Allen, Trin. 
§ Bateman, Chr. | 58 Batchelor, Trin. 
9 Carter, Joh. 59 Kent, Clare 
10 pt asd a ro a a on 
11 Lockw oh. | 61 Greenslade, Trin. 
12 Blyth, Chr. | 62 Baillie, Trin. 
13 Kidd, Em. | 63 Hall, Joh. 
14 Martin, Sid. | 64 Hornby, Joh. - 
15 Leighton, Joh. | 65 Booty, Trin. 
16 Humble, Em. | 66 Yorke, Qu. 
17 Smith, Trin. | 67 King, Hon) Trin 
18 Irwin, Qu. P. J. P 
19 Hubbard, Trin. | 68 Skelton, 5 Pet. 
20 Maddock, Cath.) 69 Casse, Jesus 
21 Murray, Sid. | 70 Knox, Trin. 
22 Calthryp, Joh. | 71 Tindal, rin. 
2% a — |  ~ — 
24 Forster, ‘orp. | 73 Lamb, rin. 
25 oe — 74 — \ a 
26 Downes ‘hr. | 75 Priest, orp. 
27 Staveler, ¢ Cath. | 76 on — 
28 Turner, Joh. | 77 Jones, im. 
29 Simpson, Joh. | 78 Malcolm, § Joh. 
30 Lindsay, Ld. Trin. | 79 Montgomery ,Corp. 
31 nas dg Pama = tag pen 
52 Mytton, esus | SI Hine, — orp. 
33 Rolfe, Caius| 82 Cartwright) “a. 
34 Roberts, Cath. | 83 Loxley, j Cath 
5 Drayton, Trin. | 84 Reynolds, Qu. 
36 Stead, Caius | 85 Bateman, Corp. 
37, Cazalet, Trin. | 86 Owen, Joh. 
38 Pemberton, Sid. | 87 Owen, Qu. 
39 Kimpton, Trin. | 88 Braune, Sidn. 
40 Cookson, Joh, | 89 oo i 
Tucker, Pet. 90 Pearce Ju. 
a sag Qu. | 91 Delap, Trin. 
43 Jones, Cath.| 92 Platten, Caius 
44 Clarke, Trin. | 93 Pugh, Cath. 
45 Philpott, Joh. | 94 Andrews, . Trin. 
46 Monteith, Trin.| 95 Hurt, Jf Jesus 
47 es e, ia rs 96 a — 
48 Brookfield, Trin.| 97 Birch, Joh. 
49 Bateman, Joh. | 98 English, = Trin. 
50 Sculthorpe, Joh, | 99 Marriott, Sidn. 
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100 Stawell, Pet. |119 Sloane Trin. 
101 Tomlinson Joh, 120 Caley, Joh, 

102 Scurfield, Joh, 121 Lay, Qu. 

103 Heusch, Joh. 122 Onslow, Trin. 
104 Bromhead Trin. 123 Jones, F JW. Joh. 

105 Lee, Trin. |124 Worsley, Mag, 
106 Hamersley, Trin. ‘125 Wright, —‘ Trin. 
107 Ripley, Joh. | 

108 Bulacs C. Joh. — 

109 Abdy, Joh. 

110 Greaves, Trin. Bennett, Corp. 
111 Alford, Lord, Mag. Bush, Pem. 
112 Palmer, H., Joh. Gregory, Trin. 
113 Garden, Trin. Hughes, Joh. 

114 Holmes, Mag. Knipe, Qu. 

115 Grigson, Corp. Mackinnon, Joh. 

116 Macdonald, Trin. Mellersh, Joh. 

117 Palin, Trin. Parker, Joh. 
118 Thomson, Jesus |Wood, Trin. 


# grotat—Keeling, St. John’s. 
January 2th. 

The Vice-Chancellor has given notice that 
the Rev. Arthur Judd Carrighan has resigned 
the office of Lady Margaret's Preacher, and 
that an election into the said office will take 
place in the vestry of Great St. Mary's 
Church on the 30th instant. 

The Rev. James Tate, who has been for 
thirty-five years Master of Richmond School, 
has bee ately in London sitting to Mr. 
Pickersgill for his portrait, which his pupils 
have requested him to accept from them in 
testimony of their gratitude and respect; and 
they will have much satisfaction in learning 
that their old Master has just received a still 
more substantial edmeeiadamens of his pro- 
fessional talents and labours, in his appoint- 
ment as Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, 

On Saturday last, Henry George Hand, 
Fsq., and Robert Gordon Latham, Esq., 
Fellows of King’s College, were admitted to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


DURHAM. 


Durham University will be opened in 
October for Students. The appointments to 
Professorships, Tutorships, and Scholarships, 
are to be announced in July, and the lists are 
ready for the reception of the names of 
Students. Applicants are expected to state to 


_ the Warden their ages and previous education. 
_ Letters may be addressed to the Warden, 


College, Durham. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


COOP OEOOL OED PD BOLO TR 


BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The lady of Rev. J. D. Hustler, 


Euston R., near Thetford; of Rev. W. G. 


Cookesley, Eton; of Rev. H. W. G. Arm- 
strong, Tottenham V.; of Rev. J. ee 
ody 


Aberystwith; of Rev. E. Cardwell, 
Vou. 1IL.—F ed. 1833. 


Oxford; of Rev. F. Robinson, e 
House, Oxon ; of Rev, F. Laurent, St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxon; of Rev. W. O. Bartlett, Great 
Canford V.; of Rev. J. King, West Braden- 
ham V.; of Rev. J. et 
of Rev. M. Geneste, 0 : ° 

Somerset ; 


A. Hanbury, Burn St. Mary’s 
2¢ 
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of Rey. J. B. Smith, D.D., Head Master of 
the Horncastle Grammar School; of Rev. 
H. S. Markham, Clifton R., Notts. 

Of Daughters—The lady of Rev. R. Hill, 
West Alvington V., Devon; of Rev. T. Martin, 
Bromfield V.; of Rev. D. S. Perkins, Trin. 
Coll.; of Rev. E. H. Gorman, Croxton ; of 
Rew RW. Jelf, Canon of Ch. Ch., Oxon ; 
of Rev. G. R. Lawson, Middle Chinnock, 
Somerset; of Rev. H. Speke, Wakefield, near 
Hminster, Somerset; of Rev. C. Porter, 
South Luffenham R.; of Rev. R. Hornby, 
Northendon R. 


MARRIAGES. 
Rev. R. Williamson, Head Master of 


Westminster School, to Anne, d. of the Bishop 
of Bristol; Rev. T. Williams, c. of West 
Charlton, Somersetshire, to Elizabeth H., only 
d. of the late H. Husey, Esq. ; Rev. W. Ebditch, 
of Severall’s Seat, Somerset-hire, to Miss 
Priest, d. of C. Priest, Esq., of Swillett’s 
House, Broadwinsor; Rev. 8S. C. E. Neville, 
of Sedeford, Nortolk, to Dorothea, widow of 
the Rev. T. Thomason; Rev. E. Bowlby, 8. 
of the Rev. T. Bowlby, of Durham, to 
Caroline, only child of W. Randell, hisq., of 
Beaconsfield ; Rev. C. Le Hardy, B.A., and 
tegent of St. Moannelier’s Free Grammar 
Schvol, to Mary <A., eldest d. of C. De la 


BIRTHS AND 





MARRIAGES. 


Garde, Esq.; Rev. J. F. Stansbury, Master 
of Kingston Grammar School, to Sophia E., 
d. of the late Mr. J. Layton, of Lime-street, 
London; Rev. G. T. Whitfield, of Bockleton, 
Herefordshire, to Fanny, youngest d. of the late 
P. R. Willson, Esq., of Barnet, Herts; Rev. 
FE. Palmer, Incumbent of Deritend cum Bor- 
desley, to Mary, ouly d. of the late W. W. 
Mason, Esq., of Birmingham; Rev. T. Wal- 
pole, of Stagbury, to Margaret H. L., eldest d. 
of the late Colonel Mitchell, and of the Right 
Hon. Lady H. Mitchell; Rev. Stephen Pres- 
ton, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln Coll., to Harriet, 
youngest d. of the late B. T. Dobbs, Esq., of 
Scremby, Lincoln; R. B. Berens, Esq., M.A. 
of Ch. Ch., and of Lincoln’s Inn, to Catherine, 
only d. of J. E. Dowdeswell, Esq., of Pull 
Court, Worcestershire ; Rev. J. Cox, D.D., 
of Litton Cheney, Dorset, Vicar of Hoxue 
cum Denham, Suffolk, te Miss Green, of 
Tintinhull, Somersetshire; Rev. R. Elridgey 
M.A., of Fairford, Gloucestershire, to Jane, 
eldest d. of the late Mr. F. Pittis, of Newport, 
Isle of Wight; Rev. J. M. Johnson, of Scoul- 
ton, Nortolk, to Anne, d. of the Rev. H- 
Wilson, of Kirby Cane; Rev. T. N. Blagden, 
tector of Washington, Sussex, to Anne, eldest 


d.of KE. B. Arnaud, Esq., of Portsmouth and 
Bedhampton, Hants. 





EVENTS OF 


CAMBRIDGESTIRE, 

The anniversary of the Clothing Charity 
at Godmanchester was held on Monday 
the Sist Dec. The sum saved by the poor, 
and put into the Savings Bank, amounted 
to vol; to this sum 25/. has been added 
by subscriptions, enabling the poor of the 
pirish to spend above a hundred pounds 
ru clothing. This is really an admirable 
method of assisting the small means of the 
poor, and is worthy of imitation. 

On Friday, the 21st Dec., the Rev. Dr. 
Snith, reetor of Dry Drayton, gave a bul- 
lock to the poor of that parish, and on the 
Mion cay following charitably distributed 
~.) bushels of coals. 

fhe Rev. Algernon Peyton, rector of 
Doddington, has liberally supplied the 
poor ot his rectory with a large quantity of 
rucs, blankets, stockings, and other articles 
of clothing, so desirable at this season of 
the year. 

Savings Bank.—The following is an ex- 
tract from the annual Report of the above 
excellent institution for this county and 
town, from which it appears that the pre- 
sent number of individual depositors is 
1356, exclusive of 46 benefit societies and 


THE 
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24 charitable institutions, and the respec- 
tive sums invested are as follow :— 


Depositors. 
524 whose respective balances on £. s. d. 
the 20th of Nov. 1832 (includ. 


ing interest), did not exceed 
Q0/. - 


ig dt ae te ES ee 
423 exceeding .€29 and under £50 ~ 12,007 15 7 
«ws GM a Sia 


100 - 18,019 
159 - 10,287 


rr 
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«se « 3 &. & % 


~~ 
NQ*o-. 








ae 150 -« © = 200- 8,191 
i «. « @Bwcam «ee 
1356 57.078 16 4 
46 Benefit Societies - - + - - 6,573 55 
24 Charitable Institutions - . - 1,511 18 5 
1426 65,164 02 


The above 1,356 Depositors, arranged 
according to their several descriptions, are 
as follow :— 


Pe a: &. 
‘ 32,326 12 8 


} 11,791 12 8 


742 Servants, te whom are due 
283 Mechanics, or small trades 


DEGING « « = «=. «© * 
202 Babourers - ~- .« «©« e « YJ,96' @ 4 
112 Journeymen i me Og 6,248 611 
8 Apprentices - - - - - - 191 2.0 
Q Shepherds - --.-es . 380 17.9 


-2-< ope 
7,079 16 «4 
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EVENTS OF 


CHESHIRE. 


The Beer Act.—The Chairman of the 
Cheshire Quarterly Sessions, on charging 
the Grand Jury, directed their attention, 
trier alia, to the daily increasing evils of 
the Beer Bill~a bill which had been passed 
with a view to the benefiting of the lower 
orders, but which had been productive of 
much evilamong them. In proof of this, 
he instanced as a fact within his own 
knowledge, that many of the farmers’ ser- 
vants who had gone into some of these 
houses at this season, with their year’s wages 
in their pockets, came away plundered of 
every shilling, which was spent either in 
drinking or gambling. Jt was natural that 
such persons should resort to the commis- 
sion of crime, to supply the means of in- 
dulging in the dissolute babits to which 
these beer-shops held out so strong a temp- 
tution, Various representations on the 
subject had been made ( by the magistrates, 
as we understood ) to his Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State, but still the evil not only re- 
mained unabated, but was absolutely on 
the increase. Now, it was the especial 
province and the duty of grand jurors to 
prevent all nuisances ; and it any of those 
beer-houses in their neighbourhoods were, 
to their own knowledge, nuisances, they 
ought to present them as such to the Court, 
and that presentment would be turned into 
an indictment, on which the parties would 
be convicted and punished. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


The Rev, W. I. Coplestone, Vicar of St. 
Thomas, Exeter, regaled last week up- 
wards of 120 children, belonging to the 
Sunday school of that parish, with most 
substantial fare. What remained alter the 
children had been feasted was distributed, 
by the excellent clergyman, among the 
aged poor of the parish. 

The inhabitants of Plymouth presented 
the Rev. John Hatchard, Vicar of St. An- 
drews in that town (and son of Mr. Hatch- 
ard the bookseller in Piccadilly), with an 
elegant silver box, in testimony of their 
esteem for his benevolent and unwearied 
attention to the poor. 

In the parish of Molland, the property of 
R. G. Throckmorton, Esq. M.P. for Berk- 
shire, who is a large landowner in several 
other parishes in the northern division of 
this county, being the proprietor of above 
12,000 acres, it has been his custom, as 
also that of his predecessor, Sir Charles 
Throckmorton, Bart., to allow the labourers 
and mechanics of the parish to inclose 
from one to two acres of land from Molland 
Moore, for which they pay a merely nomi- 
nal rent only, and which, by proper culti- 
vation, produces alternate crops of potatoes 
and corn, enabling the respective occu- 
piers to feed one or two, and in many in- 
stances, three pigs ; they are also allowed 
to take heath and turf at the expense only 
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of procuring it. By these advantages to 
the labourers, the poor-rates are extremely 
low, as compared with the other parishes, 
thereby affording great relief to the nu- 
merous tenantry, as well as affording com- 
fort and happiness to the labouring class 
which are so strongly depicted in the 
cleanly and respectable appearance of 
themselves, their families, and their cot- 
tages. Mr. Throckmorton has also fitted 
up a large room as a Sunday and weekly 
school; and, besides being a liberal sub- 
scriber to the former, pays the whole ex- 
pense of the latter.—Faeter Gasette. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

On Thursday, 17th Jan., the New Church 
of St. Paul, at Poole, Dorset, was conse- 
erated by the Lord Bishop of Bristol. The 
prayers were read by the Rev. J. C. Parr, 
und the communion service by the bishop, 
assisted by the Rev. R. Fayle, rector of 
Wareham, who officiated as chaplain, The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. R. QO. 
Wilson, the incumbent, from Isaiah Ixvi. 
1,2. After the service, his Lordship, 
with about forty gentlemen, partook of an 
elegant collation at the residence of G. W. 
Ledgard, Esq., one of the patrons. This 
church has been built and endowed entirely 
by private subscription, under 1st and 2nd 
William 1V.; it is a remarkably neat 
structure, and will accommodate between 
700 and 800 persons, and is an important 
acquisition to this populous town, in which 
there previously existed only one church. 

DURHAM, 

The Bishop of Durham—It having been 
represented to the Bishop of Durham that 
the land lately appropriated for the use of 
the Vicar of Stockton, ought not to be 
given him, as probably the value of it might 
be greatly augmented by granting building 
leases, the Bishop replied—‘* ‘Then, by all 
means, let the Vicar have it.’’—Newcustle 
Journal. 

The Warden of Durham University has 
received a donation of 1000/1. from the Lord 
Bishop of Durham, for the University 
chest, which is placed to the account of 
William Chaytor, Esq. the treasurer. ‘Lhe 
Warden has also received 200. from the 
Rev. W. N. Darnell, rector of Stanhope, 
for the same purpose. 

ESSEX. 

Christmas Gifts.—The worthy minister 
and the parishioners of Willingdale Doe, 
Willingale Spain, and Shellow Bowells, on 
Christmas-day, distributed 617 lbs. of 
meat to 617 persons in those parishes. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Foster, on Christ- 
mas day, with the most charitable and 
kind regard to the comforts of the bumbler 
orders, liberally contributed to their enjoy - 
ment, by distributing, in just proportions, 
a very fine bullock amongst the poor of 
Fast and West Mersea, to which he added 
one shilling each to many of the necess:- 
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t us ; and to others he sent useful supplies 
of soap, Ac. 

The prisoners of the borough jail beg 
leave to return their grateful thanks tothe 
tev. G. Holmes, of Copford Rectory, tor 
a plentiful dinner on New-year's day. 

During the last year, the Colchester and 
Fast Essex Auxiliary Bible Society receiv- 
ed the sum of 1361/. 19s. Sd. ; the expen- 
diture (including annuities) was 75. 7s. 
10d. The sum of 13001. was remitted to 
the parent institution, which is to return 
to the institution Bibles and Testaments 
to the amount of 300/. 

The 16th Report of the Colchester and 
Fast Essex Association in aid of the Church 
Missionary Society for Atrica and the East, 
states that the receipts of the last year 
were 4091, 14s. Id. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

In the parish of Berkeley, the system of 
receiving small weekly deposits from the 
poor, aided by voluntary subscriptions 
from ladies and gentlemen who patronise 
the charity, has answered beyond the ex- 
pectations of the charitable individuals 
who first commenced it. 158/. have been 
expended in blankets, flannels, and various 
articles of clothing, this Christmas, and 
375 poor people have been supplied with 
the articles they most needed. The greater 
portion of the money was from the poor 
themselves. 

Amongst the items in the poor’s cash- 
book of St. Peter's Hospital at Bristol is a 
sum of 1,300/, paid to the Steam-packet 
Company for transporting Irish vagrants 
during the past year. 

The Noble Lords Fortescue and Har- 
rowby, and also Sir Thomas Phillips, have 
appropriated many acres from their estates 
in Gloucestershire as garden-ground ; and 
we understand that Lord Harrowby and the 
Rev. William Mould have, in their bene- 
volence, very recently accommodated all 
the labouring poor in the parish of Willer- 
sey, Gloucestershire, with land for the 
same purpose, with the exception of those 
few who are of the parish of Broadway, 
whose wants Sir Thomas Phillips has 
kindly promised to supply. 

The Bristol Clergy Society lately held 
its annual meeting at that city. ‘The 
meeting was well attended. The sermon 
at the cathedral was preached by the Rev. 
Arthur Matthews, B.D. canon residentiary 
of Hlereford. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the collections and subscriptions to- 
gether amounted to 427/, 13s. 1d. 

We understand that the Bishop of Nor- 
wich has resigned the living of Sapperton, 
in this diocese, which his Lordship had 
held in commendam with his bishoprie 28 
years. Gloucester Pap: re 

A subscription has commenced in Chel- 
tenham for the relief of the Protestant 
clergy in the south of Ireland. the sul- 
scription already amounts to near 200/ 
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HAMPSHIRE, 

Lymington Savings Bank.—The antiual 
meeting of the trustees and managing 
committee of this institution was held on 
the 29th of December last. The number 
of the depositors and the amount of prin- 
cipal have increased during the last year, 
and thereby prove the great benefit derived 


from all such institutions. The number ot 


depositors is 501,whose deposits amount in 
the total to 19,8041. 12s. 1d., viz., 106 depo- 
sitors notexceeding 201., 16721. 4s. 7d.; 177 
ditto, not exceeding 50l, 54711. 14s. 6d. ; 
76 not exceeding 1001., 50601. 15s. 9d. ; 2 
notexceeding 1501., 3385/. Os. 9d. ; 19 not 
exceeding 2001. , 3147/1. 1s. 11d.; and 4 ex- 
ceeding 200/., 10671. 14s.7d. There are 
likewise nine charitable societies, whose 
deposits in the total amount to 815/. 12s. 
lid.; and 15 friendly societies, 26971. 14s. 
id. The total funds is 23,5171 19s. 1d. 
‘The amount received of depositors, during 
the last year, ending the 20th November, 
was 32541. 5s. 6d., and the sum withdrawn 
was 4071, 1s. 4d. 

The annual meeting of the trustees 
and managers of the Andover Savings 
Bank was held Dec. 22nd. The committee 
reported with satisfaction that the objects 
of the institution are rightly valued by the 
industrious and provident classesof society. 
The number of depositors were repre- 
sented as increased since the last report, 
being now 393, and the deposits 11,6572, 
4s.id., namely, 194 not exceeding 0/., 
16451. 9s. 5 123 not exceeding SOL, 59561, 
13s.; 55 not exceeding 1001., 37611. 13s. ; 
12 not exceeding 1501., 15121. 10s. Gd. 9 
charitable societies, 3811. 10s. 1d.; 5 friendly 
societies, 3791. 8s. Gd. ; funds invested in 
government security and in the treasurer's 
hands,11,7511.10s.4d. Deposited during the 
last year, SO88/. 10s.; withdrawn Y576/. Os, 

The Dean and Chapter of Winchester 
have distributed 1000 bushels of coals to 
the poor. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

We understand the intention of taking 
down St. Nicholas Church, in this city, 
and erecting a new edifice in a more con- 
venient situation, 1s revived, and a com- 
mittee of the parishioners is formed to 
make the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for the purpose, and obtain a site 
for the new building, which probably will 
be erected on a most convenient spot 
without Friars’ Gate. As the present 
church requires very extensive repairs, it 
is thought the erection of a new one will 
be the most prudent and economical plan. 

Hereford Journal. 

Ata vestry meeting of the united pa- 
rishes of St. Peter's and St. Owen's, Here- 
ford, resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to, expressive of the deep sorrow felt for 
the loss sustained in the death of the Rev. 
H. Gipps, and that a monument shall be 
erected in = t, Peter's to perpetuate the 
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grateful respect entertained by the pa- 
rishioners and other members of his con- 
gregation forthe memory of the lamented 
deceased. 

KENT, 

Anti-tithe Meeting. —On Saturday the 
5th inst., a meeting of the occupiers and 
owners of land in the parish of Ashurst, 
in this county,took place at the Bald-faced 
Stag, Ashurst, to petition both Houses of 
Parliament on the subject of tithes. At 
twelve o’clock, William Camfield, of 
Burrswood, Esq.,having been voted to the 
chair, opened the business of the day in a 
short address, and was followed by W. 
Saxby, Esq. of Ashurst Manor-house, who 
submitted a petition which was adopted, 
having for its object the affording to the 
petitioners such measures of relief with 
regard to the tithe system, as will place 
the landowners of England upon the same 
footing as those of Ireland. ‘Iwo or three 
other individuals next addressed the meet- 
ing, which separated after a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 

From the Frant Clothing Society, during 
the past year, 217 poor persons have re- 
ceived relief. 

Tunbridge Wells.—A_ very convenient 
spot of ground near to the Parade has been 
hired for a term of years by that spirited 
individual Mr. Maddock, of this place, for 
the purpose of erecting a permanent soup 
kitchen to supply the poor with soup 
during the winter, as last year. LPrepara- 
tions are making to complete the building 
as fast as possible. 

The Rev. R. Warde, of Yalding, has 
distributed to the poor of Ditton, of which 
parish he is rector, 40 stone of meat, with 
a proportionate quantity of flour and 
potatoes. 

The annual gift of the Rev. William 
Garnier, of Rookesbury, consisting of six 
sheep and sixty-four half-gallon loaves, 
was last week distributed amongst the 
poor of Wickham, 

Canterbury.—A meeting of the clergy 
was held on Monday the 21st inst., to ap- 
point Proctors in Convocation, when the 
Rev. Dr. Nares, and the Rev. W. F. 
Bayley, were unanimously chosen. The 
archdeacon having represented to the 
clergy there assembled the destitute con- 
dition of their brethren in Ireland, they 
expressed their deep concern in the cala- 
mities in which that branch of the national 
church has been involved ; and it was una- 
nimously resolved that the archdeacon be 
requested to call a meeting, when the pro- 
ceedings now in progress in London shall 
be matured, and the intentions of govern- 
ment sufficiently known to enable the 
clergy of this diocese to co-operate effec- 
tually in measures of relief. 

Fire at Boughton Church. —On Sunday 
night, the 30th Dec., about ten o'clock, a 
fire broke out in the church of Boughton 

‘onchelsea, which nearly destroved the 
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whole of that beautiful edifice. The aeci- 
dent originated in the circumstance of one 
of the flues connected with the stove com- 
municating with some of the timbers on 
the top of the vestry, which, it is supposed, 
retained the fire in its soot from the time 
of Divine Service, and thus ignited the 


‘ wood. The fire raged most furiously, in 


consequence of the scarcity of water, the 
engines never having more than ten mi- 
nutes’ supply, the only well in the vicinity 
being soon pumped dry. At about one, 
the roof having fallen in, the fire abated ; 
and by the great exertions of the firemen, 
the chancels and tower, which had ignited, 
were saved. The elegant church of Bough- 
ton Monchelsea, dedicated to St. Peter, is 
described to be of the pointed or Gothic 
architecture, and consists of a nave and 
two side aisles, a low square tower in the 
centre, and two chancels, one of them a 
private chapel belonging to Mr. Rider ; it 
is a very neat structure, and stands conti- 
guous to Boughton-place, the seat of ‘Tho- 
mas Rider, Esq., one of the members for 
West Kent, in a retired cemetery, sur 
rounded by trees, and commanding an ex- 
tensive and beautiful prospect of the 
Weald. ‘The tablets and monumental in- 
scriptions belonging to the Alchorn and 
Savage families, and several others in the 
nave, were totally destroyed. It was a 
lucky escape, however, for one Ricardus 
Alchorn (whose quaint epitaph we remem 
ber to have al on the entablature )- 
** Qui, post varias in multis Europa, Asia, 
et Africa regionibus peregrinationes, octo 
plusquam per annos longe a patria carisque 
penatibus, Praga, Bohemia Metropoliti, 
\VIL. die Octobris, anno MDCCVIL., 
wtatisque triccsimo octavo vita cedens 
sepultus requiescit;” thereby shewing that 
his bones are safer in the plains of Prague 
than in his family vault in Boughton. The 
ancestral monuments of Mr. Rider and his 
family, together with that of the Barnhams, 
Rushtons, Dacres, Xc., received but slight 
injury ; and the superb monument of Sir 
Christopher Powell, Bart., and the series 
of that family in the chancel, have been 
wholly preserved. ‘The parish registers, 
which commenced in 1560, have escaped. 
— Maidstone Gazette. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A correspondent at Liverpool informs us 
that upwards of 20,000 emigrants have 
embarked at that port during the year 
18352, of whom 15,754 proceeded direct to 
the United States. — Morning Herald. 

Good Effects of New Churches.—T he vil- 
lage of Lamberhead Green, near Wigan, 
has long been notorious for fighting, swear- 
ing, gaming, and sabbath-breaking ; and I 
am sorry to say that many of the inhabi- 
tants never were in a place of worship, 
except on the occasion of some wedding. 
Those who were desirous of attending di- 


vine worship were annoyed hy roups ot 
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people eollected together, making all the 
remarks possible ; but, since the erection 
of the new church, the observance of the 
Lord’s day has been very generally at- 
tended to. ‘The minister, the Rev. J. 
Paley, who never ceases labouring to re- 
form them— who travels from door to door 
and house to house, inviting the inhabi- 
tants to attend divine worship, together 
with the exertions of the churchwardens 
and sidesmen. who patrol the streets, 
avenues, and resorting places for gamblers, 
compelling all dirty, filthy, and disorderly 
people tokeep within the bounds of their 
own doors, or to go to some place of divine 
worship, has done much good. A Sunday 
school has been established, and several 
hundreds of children are now learning to 
read and know the word of God. lam 
sorry to say the present Sunday school 
will not holdmore than half the children 
in attendance; and 1 do hope the be- 
nevolent public will assist the minister in 
raising a fund for building a school upon 
an enlarged scale.— Correspondent of the 
Manchester Courier. 

Preston Temperance Society. —On Christ- 
mas day the members of this society, to the 
number of about 950, sat down totea toge- 
ther in the large Cloth Hall, Exchange 
Buildings. The decorations were tasteful, 
the arrangements well conducted, and the 
company appeared to be highly delighted 
with the cups ‘‘ that cheer but not inebri- 
ate.” ‘The admission was by ticket, for 
which sixpence was charged to members, 
and one shilling to the public. ‘The tea- 
things and preserves were furnished by a 
number of ladies, each of whom provided 
a service for ten persons, and served them 
with the tea. After tea three songs were 
sung,two of which, we understand, were 
composed for the occasion. The people 
then removed to the front rooms, the doors 
were thrown open, and a public meeting 
held, at which Mr. Grundy presided,— 
The meeting was addressed by several 
reformed drunkards and others, on the 


evils of intemperance and the blessings of 


sobriety. The greatest harmony prevailed, 
and the whole affair seemed to give univer- 
sal satisfaction— Preston Pilot. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


St. George's Church, Leicester.—On Sunday 
30th ult. two sermons were preached in the 
above church, and collections made toward 
defraying the expenses of an organ, lately 


erected.—The Rev. A. Irvine, Vicar of 


St. Margaret, preached in the morning 
from Psalm exlvii. Vhe members of the 
Leicester Choral Society attended, and 
performed several pieces of sacred music. 
the Rev. T. Barnaby, of Misterton, 
preached in the afternoon, and the collee- 
tions altogether amounted to about 401 
One of the most valuable pieces of pre- 
ferment in England, connected with public 
education, is now in the gift of the Mayor 


of Stamford. By the death of the Rev. 
R. Atlay, who had been for more than 
half a century the Head Master of the 
Grammar School of the town, that impor- 
tant oftice is vacant; the income of the 
master (from real estates) has tor some 
time exceeded 6O0L a year, and will be 
further considerably increased as leases 
expire. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Some new Schools were opened on Tues- 
day, Ist inst., at Kensington Gravel Pits, 
for the children of the poor, who abound 
there, and were very ill provided with the 
means of instruction. ‘The expenses of 
fitting up the school rooms have been and 
will be defrayed by Lady Mary Fox, Lady 
k. Whitbread, Lady Holland, the Hon. 
Miss Fox, Mrs. Calcott (late Maria Gra- 
ham), the Ladies Greville, Warwick, and 
Fitzpatrick, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Melbourne, Earl of Essex, Lord Holland, 
Sir Jas. Graham, Col. Fox, Mr. Arch- 
deacon Pott, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Chantry, 
and other distinguished persons, who are 
desirous of putting to fair trial a plan for 
schools which may, it is believed, ulti- 
mately support themselves, the education 
designed for the poor children in them 
being one in the way of industry. The 
habits of pauperism contracted by the la- 
bouring classes are so deep rooted, that it 
is doubted if they can be destroyed in any 
other way than by the formation of schools 
of this description, in all the parishes of 
the country ; uniting wealthy, intelligent, 
and benevolent persons in a steady and 
well directed effort to break up those 
habits of dependence which the abuses of 
the poor laws have created. The parents 
of the children brought them to the schools 
in great numbers ; and severalof the ladies 
who have assisted in their formation were 
present at the opening, and expressed 
themselves highly delighted with the ap- 
pearance of the children, and the prospect 
of good which the schools afford. His 
Majesty has also been graciously pleased 
to patronize them, as also his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex. The Dukes 
of Bedford and Norfolk, and the Lord 
Chancellor, have also become subscribers. 
The number of children admitted already 
is 195. Theyare to be called, ‘‘ The Royal 
Schools for the Education of the poor in a 
way of Industry.” 

By a reference to the account of mor- 
tality of the year just ended, we find that 
the burials within the ‘ Bills” exceeded 
those of the former year by 3269, and that 
the deaths from cholera are stated to have 
been 3200. It thus appears that the an- 
nual mortality has beenincreased almost in 
the direct ratio of the ravages of that dis- 
ease, a fact which some have altogether 
denied. The total number of Sunets last 
year is reported to have been 28,606, being 
about 550 per week.— Medical Gazette. 
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* Restoration of the Ladye Chapel. —On 
Friday 11th inst., the committee of sub- 
scribers to this interesting object held a 
general meeting by adjournment, to receive 
a report from the sub-committee appointed 
to consider the propriety of having a 
Course of Lectures delivered for the bene- 
fitof the funds for completing, in its origi- 
nal beauty, this early specimen of the 
English ecclesiastical style of architec- 
ture, Mr. W. W. Nash in the chair. 
It was then reported by Mr. Saun- 
ders that J. F. South, Esq. had most 
kindly consented to give a course of six 
lectures on Zoology for the purpose, and 
that the large room in the Girls’ National 
School, Union Street, Southwark, had been 
engaged, as being from its size and venti- 
tation eminently fitted for the purpose. 
The committee unanimously agreed to the 
proposition, and ordered notice of the same 
to be advertized. 

Hadley Bazaar.—On Monday 7th, and 
Tuesday 8th inst., a Bazaar for the sale 
of fancy articles was held at the retired 
village of Hadley, in aid of the funds of 
the Infant Schools, under the distinguished 
patronage of the Marchioness of Salisbury, 
Countesses of Verulam and Cowper, Hon. 
Misses Grimston, Mrs. George Byng, 
Thackeray, Hogegood, Dimsdale, Smith, 
&c. The Bazaar was most fashionably at- 
tended on both days, and the result has 
proved highly satisfactory to the Ladies 
who so kindly undertook the management. 
Several elegant specimens of needlework, 
by sempstresses of noble birth, excited 
much admiration. 

The living of St. Olave Jewry, in the 
city, which has been vacant upwards of 
three months, is still undisposed of by 
the Lord Chancellor. 

On Sunday the 15th inst., the Bishop of 
London preached a sermon at Hounslow 
Church, in aid of the Hounslow Subscrip- 
tion Schools. ‘The church was crowded 
on the occasion; and after the service a 
handsome collection was made, to which 
his Lordship made a contribution of 5/. 
This is supposed to be the first time a 
bishop has preached at Hounslow since 
the Reformation, previous to which there 
was a priory where the church now stands, 
in the bishop’s registry, at Winchester, 
are letters (dated 1507 and 1511) to the 
clergy of that diocese, exhorting them to 
make collections for ‘‘the hospital at 
Houndeslowe, of the Order of the Trinity, 
for the redemption of captives.” 

Several of the communicants and other 
members of the congregation of Percy 
chapel, Charlotte-street, Rathbone-place, 
have, by a small subscription, provided 
an additional pair of sacramental cups, 
and presented the same to the Rev. 
Francis Ellaby, the minister of the chapel, 
on New Year's Day, asa token of Christian 
regard, on his entering upon the third 
year of his ministry there. 


Royal Humane Society. — At the half- 
yearly general meeting of the governors of 
this institution, Mr. Justice Gaselee in 
the chair, it was reported that since the 
last half-yearly meeting 95 cases had 
occurred, 86 of which had been restored 
to life. Ten of the whole number were 
attempted suicides. The silver medal of 
the society was awarded to nine indivi- 
duals, who had been instrumental in 
saving as many lives, and three guineas to 
another. ‘The society's income for the 
past year amounted to 2,234/. 11s. 6d, 5; its 
expenditure to 2,458/. Ss. 2d. 

Society for the Suppression of Juvenile 
Vagrancy.—A meeting of the members of 
this society was held on Wednesday the 
Oth inst., at their apartments in Sackville- 
street, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of sending out twenty of the boys 
now in the institution at West Ham, to 
the Cape of Good lope, to be employed 
by the settlers in that colony as agricul- 
tural servants. ‘The chairman (Captain 
Brenton, R.N.) expressed himself warmly 
in favour of the proposed plan, and stuted 
that the inhabitants of the Cape seemed 
disposed to aid the society in providing 
for the boys. He (Capt. B.) had an 
interview with Lord Goderich on Thurs- 
day last at the Colonial Office, at which 
his Lordship approved of the plan of 
sending out the boys to the Cape. A 
resolution was then put and carried, that 
twenty boys should be elected to embark 
on board the Charles Kerr, and that a 
committee should be appointed to arrange 
with the colonial office for the payment of 
half the passage money. 

King’s College.—There is a spirit of ju- 
dicious liberality prevalent in the conduct 
of this institution, which promises the 
happiest results. Within the last two 
months, three separate reading rooms, 
each supplied with a well selected library, 
have been opened for the use of the three 
classes of students in the senior depart- 
ment—the Law, the Classical, and the 
Medical. And we now hear that it is in 
contemplation also to form a library for 
the benefit of the junior pupils in the 
school. It is a new feature likewise in 
the conduct of our schools, that parents 
should be enabled to place their sons 
where the subjects of study may be varied 
according to the intended destination in 
life. This improvement in education has, 
we are informed, been adopted with much 
advantage by the head master of the 
school, and bespeaks his eminent qualifica- 
tion for so responsible an office.—From a 
subscriber who has two sons at the College.— 
Standard, 

The different religious societies have 
been unwearied in their endeavours to 
render the prevalence of the cholera avail- 
able in checking the progress of infidelity, 
and awakening the people to ‘a — 
sense of the duties of religion. Within 
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the last twelve months the Tract Society 


has put into circulation 11,000,000 of 


tracts. At Bristol alone 25,000 were dis- 
tributed during the prevalence of the 
cholera, and 10,000 on the day of the 
execution of the noters.—AMorning Paper. 

A few days since died, at Lambeth 
Palace, William Hamilton Howley, Esq. 
Gentleman-Commoner of New College, 
and son of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


My pear Str,—Will you lend us your 
support by finding room for the following 
among the ‘‘ Events” in an early number 
of the Magazine. du hic We 


Schoolmasters’ Society. — The annual 
general meeting of this society (instituted 
for the relief of Distressed Schoolmasters 
and Ushers, and of their Widows and 
and Orphans) was held at the chambers 
of the Literary Fund Society, 4, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, on Saturday, Dec. 22nd, at 
two o'clock ; the Rev. C. P, Burney, D.D. 
of Greenwich,in the chair. The Rev. Dr, 
Russell. the treasurer, presented an ac- 
count of the funds of the society. The 
statement of the receipts for the past year 
included three subscriptions of twenty 
guineas each, and a donation of ten guineas 
from the provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, With the amount of these sums, 
torether with the balance in his bands 
from the preceding year, and a small 
addition to at, the treasurer reported 
that he had wereased the stock of 
the society by the purchase of 200i. 
3 per cent. Red. Ann. The statement of 
payments for the past year shewed that 
fifty petitioners had been relieved with 
sums varying from 20/. to 1/. The 
amount thus expended was 273), 

The chairman reported, that upon his 
application, in the name of the society, to 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
(irece had, in the kindest manner, ac- 
cepted the office of president of the 
society, vacant by the death of the late 
tishoo of Hereford, ‘The committee for 
the year ensuing was appointed, and the 
members of the society aiterwards dined 
together at the Freemasons’ Lavern, 

A conviction generally prevailed at the 
meetine,thatif theexistence ofthissociety, 
and of the great good which, even with 
its limited funds, it is enabled to do, were 
better known by the fortunate members 
of the profession, and by the affluent 
and charitable among the public at large, 
many new subscribers would contribute 
to increase its means. 

The high patronage which this society 
enjoys, (his Most Gracious Majesty being 
an annual subscriber of fifty guineas, ) and 
the care observed in the administration of 
its funds, are a sufficient guarantee to all 
who may feel disposed to promote the 
objects which it has in view, that their 
charitable contributions will be dispensed 
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to deserving persons, and with all due 
caution, Any application for information 
respecting the society made to Mr. Snow, 
the secretary, No. 4, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
will meet with immediate attention. 

{The Editor has given room with great 
pleasure to this statement, and earnestly 
hopes that it may have its due effect, 
The meritorious class of men for whose 
assistance this society has been instituted 
have felt as much as any class the pres- 
sure of the times, and many of them 
whose education and acquirements are of 
a superior order have been exposed to 
severe suflerings and  privations. All 
who feel a grateful remembrance of the 
benefits which they derived from their 
own instructors—long perhaps gone to 
their rest—will surely feel a pleasure in 
contributing to the relief of the class to 
which those instructors belonged. | 


NORFOLK. 


The system of receiving weekly deposits 
from poor people, and adding a donation 
at the end of the year as an encouragement, 
the whole of which is afterwards laid out 
under proper superintendence, is extend- 
ing itself considerably. At Norwich 
(where it was first established), 70/. was 
thus distributed on W ednesday and Thurs- 
day last; and on Friday next about 40/. 
will be similarly distributed at Wiverton, 
Salthouse, and Kelling, which examples 
have been followed this year by Holt and 
Ulakeney. The advantage to the deposi- 
tors is about 25 per cent., independent of 
having saved that which would otherwise 
have been uselessly spent. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Clerical Charity. —On Monday last, ac- 
cording to annual custom, the Rev. Curate 
of Stoke Doyle gave away a pound of 
beet, of the best quality, to each of his 
poor parishioners, (whether men, women, 
or children, ) and two bushels of coals to 
every family; thus giving them an op- 
portunity of keeping the following day in 
happiness as well as holiness. This is 
amongst the least of his acts of kindness. 


NOTTINGHAM, 


The Rev. T. Beevor, of Newark, has 
presented the poor of Barnby with his 
annual New Year's Gift of rugs, blankets, 
cloaks, flannel, &c., &c. 

The poor of Newark, Balderton, and 
Barnby, together with those of several 
other parishes near the Rev. Mr. Sikes’s 
ancient. Manor House, in Derbyshire, have 
been largely indulged by the beneficent 
and seasonable annual bounties of that 
gentleman. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


St. Leonard’s Church, Oxford, was con- 


secrated last week by the Bishop of the 
diocese. 
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On Tuesday last, the Rev. J. Michel, 
the worthy Vicar of Sturminster Newton, 
dined, on the old English fare of roast 
beef and plum pudding, all the poor in- 
habitants of that parish, of the age of 70 
and upwards; when more than 80 sat down 
to table, and partook of the feast so liber- 
ally provided for them. 


SOMERSETSUIRE, 

The Rev. J. Hammond, Rector of Pris- 
ton, distributed blankets, with other arti- 
cles of clothing, on Christmas day, to 16 of 
his poor parishioners, out of the fund 
produced by their subcriptions of 2d. pea 
week, and a third part added by himself. 

The Rector and Churchwardens of 
Newton St. Loe caused to be distributed 
among all the poor belonging to that parish 
upwards of 40 score weight of good fat 
beef and mutton, with a proportionate 
quantity of bread, to enable them to enjoy a 
good Christmas dinner. 

The First Anniversary Meeting of the 
Taunton Mendicity Society took place at 
the Assembly Rooms, Taunton, on Mon- 
day last. The beneficial eflects of the 
institution were rendered strikingly ap- 
parent by the report read at the meeting, 
and various resolutions consequent thereon 
moved and adopted. Among these, the 
most important one was earaestly im- 
pressing the necessity of invariably refus- 
iny money to mendicants, and the policy of 
giving in its stead the Society’s tickets. 

Ata Court Baron for the manor of Frome, 
East Woodlands, appeared a poor man, 
who held, by lease under the Marquis of 
Bath, an estate on lives, of which alli had 
died in the space of a few months. The 
poor man, who has a large family, had 
nearly 20/. to pay for the heriot, which 
sum he solicited his Lordship to forgive 
him, as he was not able to pay it. He 
applied to his Lordship’s steward at the 
above court for an answer. ‘The steward 
said, as he had been so unfortunate, his 
Lordship would relinquish his claim to 
the heriot, and added, ‘‘ 1 have something 
more to communicate to you from his 
Lordship, who has directed me to give 
you 50/.,” which was immediately done.— 
Devizes Gazette. 

On Sunday, 6th Jan., a powerful and 
melodious organ, from the well-known 
manufactory of Gray, of London, was 
opened in the parish church of West 
Lydford. The instrument was the mu- 
hificent donation of the Rev. W. H. Col- 
ston, D.D., Rector of the parish. An 
appropriate sermon was preached on the 
Occasion to an attentive and crowded con- 
gregation, by the Rev. W. TI. P. Brymer, 
rector of West Charlton. 

St. Mark’s Church, Lyncombe.— A stained 
glass window is now being placed in this 
beautiful and commodious church, which, 
for elegance of design and brilliancy of 
colouring, has, perhaps, no parallel in the 
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west of England. The centre compart- 
ments of the window present four full- 
length figures of the patron saints to whom 
the three parishes of Bath, and the new 
church itself, are dedicated—viz. St, 
Peter, St. Mark, St. James, and St. 
Michael. Theyare represented on pedes- 
tals, each with the appropriate emblem b 

which he is usually distinguished. The 
whole is surmounted by the letters I.H.S., 
encircled with rays. ‘This beautiful win- 
dow, which will form so finished and 
appropriate an ornament to the church, is 
a present, we understand, from alady who 
has ever taken the most zealous interest 
in the welfare of the Established Church, 
and more particularly of this sacred edifice 
to which she has been a most liberal 
benefactress. 

An East Somerset Labourers’ Friend 
Society has been established. ‘The meet- 
ing for the purpose tock place at Bath on 
the 17th Jan. At this meeting several 
striking instances of the good effects of 
letting land to the poor were mentioned. 

We have learnt, with much satisfaction, 
that, by the aid of the Court of Chancery, 
the endowed Grammar School at Martock, 
founded in 1661, has been re-established ; 
and that the new Trustees of that institu- 
tion, in the exercise of the power vested 
in them by the Lord Chancellor, have 
elected the Rev. Walter Alford as Master. 
— Bath Chronicle, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The inhabitants of Wednesbury have 
presented to their late curate, the Rev. 
William Hunt, of Clifton, near Bilston, a 
piece of plate, raised by small contribu- 
tions, in token of their high regard, andin 
testimony of their approval of his exem- 
plary conduct during his ministry amongst 
them. 

SUSSEX. 

The Queen’s charities to the poor people 
at Brighton are most liberal and extensive ; 
but her Majesty is understood to be ex- 
tremely anxious first to ascertain if the 
persons applying for relief be really de- 
serving objects of commiseration. 

Brighton.—The Marquis of Bristol has 
given, in a grant of land and money, 
nearly 2000/1. towards the erection of the 
new Roman Catholic Chapel at present 
building here. Mrs. Fitzherbert has con- 
tributed 200/., and the Duke of Norfolk 202 

The Rev. Robert Hardy, of Walberton, 
near Arundel, at his tithe audit, one day 
last week, returned 25/. per cert. to the 
tithe-payers. ’ 

it is with great gratification we learn 
that the Queen has been pleased to 
appoint the Rev. J. 8S, M. Anderson, of 
St. George’s Chapel, her Majesty's chap- 
lain at Brighton. We understand that 
Mr. Anderson will take his turn with the 
other chaplains in doing the duty at the 
palace.— Brighton Gasette. 
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for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledg Society twentieth anniversary of the 
Chichester Diocesan Committee was held 
in the Library of the Cathedral on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 27th. The very Rev. the Dean 
presided, and was supported by a large 
number of the laity and clergy residing in 
Chichester and its neighbourhood. An 
exceedingly gratifying statement of the 
progress and resources of this truly ex- 
cellent institution was submitted to the 
meeting by the Secretary, from which it 
appeared that there had been a considerable 
accession of subscribing members in the 
course of the last year; that the finances 
of the Committee were in so prosperous a 
condition as to authorize a vote of 
1061. 13s. 7d., making, with previous 
donations, an aggregate sum of 1539/, 18s. 
in aid of the funds of the Parent Society ; 
and that the principal object which the 
Committee proposes to itself—the dis- 
ersion of the Bible and Prayer Book—had 
is more extensively promoted in the 
past than in any prec eding year since its 
establishment in 1812; the issue of 
Bibles in 1832 exceeding that of 1831 by 
73, and of Prayer Books by 767. 

A new and commodious church is 
about to be erected at Chichester, for the 
parish of St. Peter the Great, alias 
Subdeanry. The parishioners have, for 
many generations, (indeed ever since the 
destruction of their parish church,) been 
allowed to use the north Transept of the 
Cathedral for the purpose of Divine Wor- 
ship. And while their number was few 
it might answer the purpose very well. 
But they are no longer a ‘‘ little flock.” 
The population already exceeds 500, the 
greater part of whom are poor; and the 
present church, containing not much more 
than 500 sittings, is very inadequate to 
their accommodation. An eligible piece of 
land without the north gate has _ been 
recently purchased at a considerable ex- 
pense to the parish for a burial ground, 
and the site of the intended new church, 
by the Dean and Chapter, who have also 
contributed liberally to the building. The 
expenses of inclosing the burial ground, 
and of erecting the church have been 
estimated by experienced architects and 
surveyors at 7000/. Towards this sum, 
nearly 30001. were subscribed almost as 
soon as the object was announced. Buta 
considerable addition is still required ; 
for the supply of which, the Committee 
rely with contidence on the liberality and 
good feeling of the public. 

The fifteenth annual Report of the 
Brighthelmston National Schools has just 
been issued to the subscribers; and it 
appears from this document that the 
number of children now receiving the 
benefit of education in the schools is as 
follows ;:—Central—boys, S40; girls, 224. 
Branch—boys, 126; girls, 90. Infant 
Schools— North-lane,108 ; Warwick-street, 
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154. Here is an amount of good effected, 
which ought to unite in the encouragement 
and support of these schools the wishes 
and exertions of every true Christian and 
friend of the poor. 

We learn that Mrs. Goring, of Wiston, 
has contributed 100 guineas towards the 
support of the Sussex County Hospital ; 
and that her son, Charles Goring, Esq., 
aged sixteen years, is become an annual 
subscriber of 10 guineas. 


Pauperism.—The following specimen of 
what is meant by supplementary wages 
will explain the system of pauperism con- 
demned by Baron Garrow, in his recent 
charge to the Grand Jury of Lewes :— 

In Wiltshire, when an agricultural la- 
bourer can only make 8s. per week, if he 
happen to have four children, his wages 
are made up to 20s. in the following 
order :— 


& @ 
Self eeeeeeseesrecee 4 0 
TTT: octiadectnheans 2 0 
PwGt Ciiilccccacce 2 © 
Second Child ...... 1 6 
Third Child ...ccce 1 6 
Fourth Child ...... 1 6 

12 0 


His children are, therefore, just so much 
money to him, and in this lhght they are 
regarded, and he endeavours of course to 
work as little, and get as much from the 
parish as he can, The following is au 
amusing specimen of the sort of demands 
which the poor of England think they have 
a right to make on their respective 
parishes, It is a letter from a bricklayer 
to the overseer of a parish in Norfolk. 
The man was in the habit, in summer, of 
earning a guinea per week, and was capable 
of work, though he had a large family. 
‘¢ Me, 
‘*] shall be ur reatly obliged to you for 
two shirts for.my boy Robert, and one for 
Matthew, and two tor my boy William, 
and one shirt for John, and two shiits for 
the two girls; and, if you please, the two 
girls want two under-petticoats, and the 
three biggest boys want each of them a 
slop, and my little boy a piece for two 
tyes; and | pray, Sir, will you be so kind 
to let me have two pair of stockings for 
Robert; and I pray, Sir, will you let me 
have one frock for my biggest girl.” 
Total, tweaty articles ! 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


We understand that the dissenters of the 
different denominations in this town are 
about to co-operate with the committees in 
London, in conjunction with all the re- 
spectable congregations throughout the 
United Kingdom, to petition the new Par- 
liament and Legislature to procure the 
privilege of having the marriage ceremony 
performed in their own respective places 
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of worship, and by their own ministers, as 
well as to obtain freedom from their other 
disabilities, and restoration to equal rights, 
laws, and immunities with their fellow 
subjects. Their increasing wealth, num- 
bers, and intelligence will make it impos- 
sible for any government, based on the 
principles of equity and justice, to withold 
these reasonable claims from the dissenter. 
— Birmingham Journal. 

The sixth Report of the Auditors of the 
Birmingham Savings Bank, forming a part 
of the financial statement of the year end- 
ing in November last, it will be observed 
with regret, exhibits a balance of deposits 
less, by between ten and eleven thousand 
pounds, than was the case at the close of 
the preceding year. The diminution was 
occasioned by a most mischievous and suc- 
cessful effort, made in the course of the 
year, to excite distrust among the deposi- 
tors; the result of which has, in many 
ascertained cases, been the loss or squan- 
dering away of hard-earned savings, that 
might otherwise have remained safely, and 
with accumulation, invested for their 
benetit.— Birmingham Gutsette. 

Subscriptions have been commenced for 
restoring St. Peter’s Church, Birmingham, 
which was burnt down some time ago. The 
list is headed by munificent contributions 
of 100/. each from the Bishop of the diocese, 
the rector of St. Philip's, and James Taylor, 
Esq.— Bristol Journal. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Wilts County Sessions.—On Tuesday, the 
8th inst., the quarter sessions for this 
county commenced in Devizes, before Mr. 
Estcourt (the chairman), and a full bench 
of magistrates. The Rev. Mr. Manning 
was elected chaplain to the Bridewell at 
Marlborough, in the room of the Rev. Dr. 
‘Tucker.—It was agreed, on the motion of 
Mr. Duke, to appropriate the sum of 80/, 
towards procuring increased church ac- 
commodation for the prisoners in the 
county gaol at Fisherton. Galleries are to 
be erected, and the arrangement of the 
pews altered.— Mr. Estcourt, in his address 
to the grand jury, took occasion to animad- 
vert on the demoralising effects of the beer- 
shops on the lower classes, and urged the 
necessity of keeping a watchful eye upon 
them. 

On Friday, the 11th inst., the children 
educated by the liberality of the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese were plentifully re- 
galed with roast beef and plum-pudding at 
the Palace. 

The Trustees of the Calne Savings Bank 
held their annual meeting on Friday, 
December 28th. By the statement of ac- 
counts then produced, it appeared that on 
November 20th, the number of depositors 
was 409, whose deposits and interest 
amounted to 14,147/. 2s. 14d., and that the 
surplus fund accrued in the year was 30/. 





5s. 5d. At this meeting the Earl of Kerry 
was elected a Vice-President of the Inati- 
tution. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


At the annual meeting of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Trustees of the Free Gram- 
mar School, Kinver, held at the School 
House on Monday the 7th inst., they ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at the increased 
number of Scholars, and the efficient manner 
in which they had been taught, and begged 
to offer their thanks to the Head Master, 
the Rev. George Wharton, A.M., for his 
great exertions in promoting the welfare 
of the School. 

We have great pleasure in saying, that 
ata Chamber Meeting of the Mayor and 
Corporation, the sum of 300/. was voted 
towards the erection of a church for the use 
of the persons inhabiting the Extra- 
parochial district in the Blockhouse. If 
this liberal example is properly followed 
up, we may hope at no distant period to 
see accomplished an object truly desirable. 

By the death of the Rev. Digby Smith a 
Minor Canonry has become vacant in our 
Cathedral, as well as the Chaplaincy of St. 
Oswald’s Hospital; the latter is in the gift 
of the Master of the Hospital, which ap- 
pointment at the present time isalso vacant, 
having been last held by the Rev. J. F. 8. 
St. John, recently deceased. By the 
statutes of the Charity the Mastership is 
to be filled by the Dean of the Cathedral; 
and, we believe, in the event of his declin- 
ing it,it devolves to the senior Prebend of 
the Chapter.— Worcester Herald. 

Worcester Mendicity Society. — The 
second Annual General Meeting was held 
in the Guildhall of the City of Worcester, 
on the 11th of January; J. P. Lavender, 
Esq., Mayor, in the chair. The Report 
was presented and read; from which it 
appears that during the last year 3937 
persons have applied to the office of this 
Society for relief, of which number, 

2503 {ite supplied with provisions and 
ss lodging ; 
1067 were supplied with provisions only ; 
101 a lodging tickets, and di 
not use them ; 

143 were dismissed as undeserving ; 

33 J detected impostors were committed 

7 to prison for various periods. 
3937 

Of these persons, 823 were Irish, 74 
Scotch, 86 Foreigners, and only 1133 could 
read. 

As to the fands of the Institution, we are 
sorry to observe, that the belance in hand 
is considerably less than that of last year. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Spade Hushandry.—The Rev. T. and 
J. Monson, of Bedale, have apportioned 
off a quantity of land, which they let 
to the poor of Bedale and Aiskew in por- 
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tions of not less than a quarter, nor more 
than half-an-acre, at the tate of 40s, per 
acre, the rent to be paid yearly. Fifty-two 
families are now enjoying the benefits of 
this arrangement. |heland has been very 
productive, having yielded this year be- 
tween 60 and 70 bushels per acre; and a 
spirit of emulation is judiciously kept up 
among the cultivators, by Messrs. Monson 
giving an award of seed to those who have 
shewn the most superior management. 
The fields so allotted for the convenience 
of the poor, are the most adjacent to the 
townships. It is only just to observe, in 
addition, that Messrs. Monson lose more 
than three acres of land in laying out every 
man’s portion, by making path-ways be- 
tween each division. The tenants neither 
pay tithes nor taxes, and one of them 
gathered as many stones off his allotment 
as would pay the rent for three years. 
Farmers’ Servants.—A very curious affair 
bas taken place during the week at the 
village of Lockington, which has disclosed, 
at least to our minds, a most extraordinary 
fact. ‘This fact is, that the Clergyman of 
the village has been in the habit of receiv- 
ing from the servants of the farmers a 
species of tithe on their wages; from those 
on wages under 5/. a-year, 6d.; and from 
those on wages above that sum, 1s.— Hull 
Rockingham.® [Is this true !—Ep. 
Christ Church Sunday School, Bradford. 
-—On Christmas day, when the conductors 
of this scheol met to drink tea together, 
according to their annual custom, they pre- 
sented to their minister a beautiful piece 
of penmanship, mounted in a most elegant 
git frame, and containing the following 
expression of their sentiments :—‘ Fidel- 
tas Vincit.— To the Rev. W. Morgan, B.D., 
Minister of Christ Church, Bradford, Y ork- 
shire, in testimony of his faithfulness and 
zeal, and also for his usefulness generally, 
and especially for his indefatigable exer- 
tions for the Church and Sunday School 
over which he presides, this trifling, though 
earnest tribute of attachment and esteem 
is, with sentiments of sincere respect, pre- 
sented to him by his devoted servants, the 





ae en a 


* From a letter to the Editor of the “ Hull 
Rockingham" :—** The custom is not a solitary 
one, There isa parish in Holderness, extending 
ver several townships, where it is recularly 
carried into effect every Martinmas, the time 
when farmer's servants receive their annual 
wages ; and the parish from whence I write this 
was inclosed under an Act of Parliament ob- 
tained in 1766, from which I bee leave to hand 
you the following extract touching the allotment 
of iand in lieu of tithes to the rector :—* Excepting 
and reserving to the said N. N., his successors, 
lessees, and assigns, the usual and accustomed 
Martimas, Easter offerings and surplice fees; and 
the several sums of two shillings for every mill 
and kiln, four-pence for every fishing coope, and 
tiwo-pence in the pound out of erery servant's 
wages in porish aforesaid,’ " 
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superintendents and teachers of Christ 
Church Sunday School,—December 25th, 
1832.’ 

On Thursday, the 8th inst., the anniver- 
sary of the Sheflield Auxiliary Bible Society 
was held in the national school room in 
Carver-street ; James Montgomery, Esq., 
in the chair. The report stated that 2022 
Bibles and Testaments had been distributed 
by the committee, and the receipts this year 
amounted to 6691. 16s. 4d., and the dis- 
bursements to the same. 

Discovery of an Ancient Burial Ground. 
—The workmen on the Leeds and Selby 
rail-road, in digging the excavation diverg- 
ing from the London and York turnpike, 
through the tunnel formed by the bridge 
near South Milford, have this week opened 
a burial ground, concerning which there is 
no tradition. In the doomsday survey 
there are four chapelries mentioned, as 
belonging to Sherburn; one of these was 
on the same line of road, at the extremity 
of the township, on the way to Barkston- 
Ash, the foundations of which the old in- 
habitants can recollect, but it is not known 
where the other three chapelries were 
situated; this probably was the cemetery 
of one of them. ‘That Sherburn wasa place 
of consequence, in the time of the Saxon 
heptarchy, is certain from the fact that it 
gave title to a bishop; for we read that 
Aldhelm (brother to Ina, King of the West 
Saxons), Abbot of Malmesbury, was made 
Bishop of Sherburn in the year 709; his 
palace was near the site of the present 
church, which is one of the finest situations 
in the county, and the ground-works of 
which, together with the moat, the baths, 
stable-yard, Ac., may still be distinctly 
traced.—Leeds Mercury. 

Ripon, Masham, and Aldbro——The annual 
meeting of the district Committee of the 
Societies for Promoting Christian Kuow- 
ledge and Propagating the Gospel, was 
held at the Chapter House, Ripon Minster, 
on the 15th of January; the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Ripon in the chair. It ap- 
peared from the Report that the Societies 
are most prosperous. 

John Marshall, Jun., Esq., M.P., bas 
presented to the Minister of St. Stephen's 
Church, Kirkstall, through the medium of 
the Churchwarden, the sum of 100/., to be 
applied to the purposes of furnishing the 
outfit. 


WALES. 


At a Capitular Meeting, held in the Cathe- 
dral at Llandaff on the 3rd inst., the Rev. W. 
B. Knight, Chancellor of the church, was 
elected a member of Convocation for the Chap- 
ter of Llandaff. At the same meeting the Rev. 
J, Williams, curate of Landough and St. Mary 
Church, in this county, was presented by the 
Archdeacon and Chapter of Llandaff, to the 
vicarage of Eglwysilan, vacant by the death of 
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his father, the Rev. Howel Williams.— The 
Cambrian. 

On Wednesday the 2nd inst., a Clerical 
Meeting was held at St. Ishmael’s Church, 
when the Rev. Mr. Williams, of Kiffig, 
preached in ang 30 and the Rev. Mr. Morris, 
of Llanelly, in Welsh, to a very numerous and 
highly respectable congregation. In the even- 
ing, the Rev. Mr. Clerk, of Llanedy, preached 
to a large congregation at Llansaint. The 
sermons were excellent, and delivered in the 
most impressive manner. It is truly pleasing 
to see the interest which is taken in those meet- 
ings: they are always numerously and respect- 
ably attended. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the Rev. Mr. Gwynne, the Vicar of 
St. Ishmael’s, for his kind and hospitable 
attention on the occasion.—The next Clerical 
Meeting will be held at Llanon on the first 
Wednesday in February. 
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Aberystwith Auviliary Bible Society.—The 
19th Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
on the 28th ult., and was fully and most 
respectably attended, 





IRELAND. 


In the Irish Court of King’s Bench, on Fri- 
day se’nnight, application was made for a rule 
nisi for a writ of mandamus to the Archbishop 
of Dublin, to admit Mr. J. W. Hackett to an 
examination as a preparatory qualification to 
Ordination to Deacon’s Orders. It appeared 
that Mr. Hackett had been regularly nominated 
to a Curacy, and that the Archbishop had 
refused to admit him to holy orders merely 
because there were at the time several un- 
employed clergymen in hisdiocese. The Court 
ordered the matter to stand over for further 
consideration. 
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Russia.—During the past year the number 
of seminaries, conducted by the clergy, were 
three hundred and sixty five; namely 3 
academies, 4] ecclesiastical seminaries, 143 
district and 178 parochial schools. The num- 
ber of teachers employed in them was 1229; 
and the pupils under their charge amounted to 
58,980. 

Baden.—The chapter of Offenburg have 
not only presented a petition to the Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg, earnestly conjuring him to 
effect a reform in the Roman Catholic ritual 
antl Observances, but they have sent round a 
printed copy of their petition to every other 
chapter in the diocese. The leading points, to 
which they desire that this reform should be 
extended, are, an entire revisal and purification 
of the catechism—the introduction of the na- 
tive language into all public rituals—a repeal 
of the ordinances prescribing fasts—a diminu- 
tion in the number of holy days—the restora- 
tion of synods—and the abolition of clerical 
celibacy. 

Spain.—I have seen many a child, that 
could scarcely stand upon its legs, clad in 
monk’s attire, and with its head shaved. These 
friurs in miniature originate out of a vow, made 
by the parent, in case of recovery from dan- 
gerous illness or escape from some other peril, 
that one of her children should be dedicated to 
monastic life. If a person die, his body is 
dressed up in the garments of a monk, and he 


is interred in them, with a cross in his hand. 
This circumstance occasioned a simple fo- 
reigner to write home, that he trusted to havea 
long lease of life in Spain, as he observed that 
none but monks were carried to the grave. 
Children are early expected to attend public 
prayers, mass, and the confessional, and are 
taught their catechism long before they can 
comprehend it. Once a year the —— 
an official visit to every family, and regi 

names of every man, woman, and child com- 
posing it. After Easter he makes them a second 
visit, and requires the inmates to produee the 
tickets given them at communion: but where 
the party is unable to produce one, and cannot 
assign a satisfactory reason for the default, his 
or her name has the words ““A Bad Christian” 
written against it in the priest’s register. There 
is, in fact, no justification for the default, as 
the ticket can be procured for a trifle from old 
women and chide tanilia. These traffickers 
obtain a supply by attending the communion 
in several churches, and afterwards turning the 
tickets, which they receive, into money. I 
have omitted to notice the ribbons, with purses 
or bags pendant to them, which most urchins 
wear round their necks; the bag incloses a 
little book containing the rules of St. Benedict, 
and is worn as a talisman against accidents or 
evil spirits.—( Original Notes of a Fifteen 

Years’ Residence in Madrid. ) 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


Gospel Stories. 18mo,. 43s. 6d. 

Architectural Beauties of Continental Europe: 
No. ll. 18s. 

Burnett's Lives, Characters, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. 98. 

Calvin and the Swiss Reformation. By the Rev. 
F. Scott. Feap-8vo. 6s. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, 1832. 15s. 

Rev. T. Sinclair's Dissertation, vindicating the 
Church. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Rev. H. Stebbing’s Sermons. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Slade’s Parochial Sermons. 12mo. Vol, 2. 6s. 

The Dublin University Calendar for 1833. 6s. 

The Official Glory of the Son of God. By Jef- 
ferson. 5s. 

Girdlestone’s Seven Sermons on the Cholera. 
Witha Map. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Girdlestone’s Twenty Parochial Sermons, Ist 
Series. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 5s, boards, 

Charter. House Prize Essays, 1814 to 1832, 7s. 6d. 

Rev. D. Robinson's Discourses on the Law and 
Gospel, &c. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Rev. z Fawceett's Five Discourses. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. Od. 

Rose’s Prayers from the Gospels. 12mo. 5s. 

The Young Christian's Guide to Confirmation. 
By the Rev. Mr. Myers. 6s. 

A Brief View of Sacred History. By Esther 
Cupley. 3s. 

Dove's History of the Wesley Family. 12mo, 
5s. cloth. 

Pike's Persuasives to Early Piety. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
boards, 

Lee's Ecclesiastical Reports. By Phillimore. 2 
vols. 8vo. 2/. 10s. boards. 

Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon, abridged by Gibbs. 
8vo, 9s. boards. 

Rev. C. F. Massingherd on Church Reform, 
l2mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Ivimey’s Life of Milton. 8vo, 10s. boards, 

Stuart’s Three Years in North America. 2 vols. 
BVO, 21s. boards. 

Garry Owen. By Miss Edgeworth. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

oe of Sir William Penn, Kot, 2 vols, 8vo. 
1/. 10s, 

Valpy’s Classical Library ; No. 37. 4s. 6d 

Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Illustrations. Vol. 3. 5s. 

America and the Americans. 8vo, 12s. 

The Bristol Riots. By aCitizen. svo. 9s. 

Brown's Zoologist’s Text Book. 2 vols 12mo., 21s, 

Brindley'’s Civil Architecture. 12mo0. 5s. 

Republic of Letters. Vol. 4. 6s. 6d. 

Hopkins's Notions of Political Economy. By 
Mrs. Marcet. 4s. 6d, 

sr North Wales. With 36 Engravings. 
45. . 


BOOKS. 


orto 


Auldjo’s Sketches of Vesuvius. 8vo. 9s. 

Domestic Portraiture ; Memorandums of the 
Richmond Family. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Recollections of a Chaperon, Edited by Lady 
Dacre, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/, 11s, 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Bagster’s Improved Edition of Cruden’s Con- 
cordance of the New Testament, One of the 
Polymicrian Series. , 

The 6th and last Volume of Cunningham’s Bri- 
tish Artists. 

A Historical Sketch of the Baptist Denomination. 
By Charles Thompson. 

The two following works are announced as the 
forthcoming volumes of the Edinburgh Cabi- 
net Library :—1. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
founded on authentic and original documents, 
some of them never before published.—2. Nu- 
bia and Abyssinia, comprehending their Civil 
History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Litera- 
ture, &c. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D., 
James Wilson, Esq. F.R.S., and R, K, Gre- 
ville, LL.D. 

Questions, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, 
formed on the Annotations to Dr, Bloomfield’s 
Edition of the Greek Testament. 

Rudge's Fast Sermon. Is, 

Rudge’s Collection of Hymns for Children, 1s. 

Naturalist’s Library. Conducted by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c. Illustrated 
with numerous Coloured Plates, engraved by 
W.H. Lizars. Feap. 8vo. The first vol. will 
shortly appear. The subjects for the volumes 
which are now in preparation are:—Vol. 1. 
Natural History of Monkeys.—2, The Feline 
Race, or Animals of the Cat kind.—3,. The 
Dog.—4. Sheep and Goats.—5. Deer.—6. 
Eagles and Hawks.—7. Humming Birds.— 
8. Creepers.—9. Gallinaceous Birds.—10. Par- 
tridges and Grouse.—11, Cetacea, or Whales. 
—12. The Salmon.—13. Coleopterous Insects, 
or Beetles.—14. Bees, &c. 

Philosophical Conversations ; in which are fami. 
liarly explained the Effects and Causes of many 
daily occurrences in Natural Phenomena. By 
F, C, Bakewell. 12mo. 

The Angushire Album ; a Sclection of Pieces, in 
Prose and Verse. By Gentlemen in Angushire. 

Notre Dame;a Tale of the Ancien Régime, from 
the French of Victor Hugo. By the Translator 
of Wilson’s edition of ‘* Lafayette.” 

Field Book, or Sports and Pastimes of the Bri- 
tish Islands. By the author of ‘* Wild Sports 
of the West.”” Splendidly illustrated. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Rowland Taylor, LL.D. 
By T. Q. Stow. 





PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. . 
FROM DEC. 25, 1832, To JAN. 24, 1835. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


‘ 





Price, | Div. Price. | Div. 








Grand Junction Canal ......... Bs Be: mer ot fo eer 60.10 3 
Barnsley do. .....scesessseneereee, 250 | 14 St. Catherine Dock dow ....ccc) 70 3 
Leeds and Liverpool do........., 455 | 20 =West India Dock do........05. G4 | 
Kennet and Avon do............. | 27. | 1.5 | Imperial Fires ..........c..ccsesses 103 | 5S 
Trent and Mersey do............ — 660 | 37.10 West Middlesex Water Works. 73.10! 93 
Warwick and Naplerdo. ...... «220 12 ~East London ditto .............., 117 | 8 
Cee ssn ctetriswssecnenns 565 | S32 | Chartered Gas Co............c00- a 
Worcester & Birmingham do.. 87 | 4 | Imperial ditto ................0.. 50 | 2.10 
en ead dee Be Ee | 16.5 | 13.6 | Ratcliffditto ........c. eee 41 28 
Liverpool and Manch. Railway 182 | 9 | King’s College, London......... 80 





LONDON MARKETS. 





CORN EXCHANGE,—Monday, January 28, 
Ss. 8. 8. &. 


Inferior red Wheat .............0006- ‘43 to 45 | Potatoe Oats .............ccceee peoeshed 20 to 25 
PEUIIN GRRD cccscccceccceconcsnsonse GB nce OR | * En Geet: ceacccssacdlecacikdcilches 28 ... 32 
RDATIOT GION. accccscoccccaccosesceses O4.050 56 | LarmeGil Bémme ciccccscseddecsnceses 28 ... 37 
Interior THREE GOD sccsecnsssctsqncns GD nua EE | TP NO aceactadnaevecchiccseratainns 26 ... 33 
DRGEe GAG: occccccccncsoccesscocses Gh cca BB. | CE CREE SOD sn ncnicccconcnccevednacens 38... 44 
GeperIer GEO. cscesecsvesccossscceses re ef ee ee 35... ¢ 

Malting Barley ...........cccccesceess ee Be ef | er ae 36... 42 
CE GHUED. onesacsccrecngscencmiees BD cc | FURR GUD iccassvcucGledesiebobediicnds 33... 37 
| ee ee ee SO cc BD | GB ic cteonsccnsnsecccstedaamrene 25 ... 38 
RYO cosecccccssconsoscsecencencocasontii 30 ...% FR et 33... 35 
MEOED Secetdncidecedecvescacicosssonticie BP ca GE | Fee GE wesnaseneccsncaneseeveneil 36... ¢ 

RE SE el cicictins nadccesninsstednabe 14... 20 | White Boiling ditto ................6. 39 ... 47 
PRN COIS ccccenceccccesneccanneduane 16... 22 | White non-boiling ditto ............ 34... 


The following table will shew the fluctuations and variations in the average prices 
of wheat for every month during the year 1832 ;— 


Highest. Lowest. | Highest. Lowest. 
& ad &. da | & d. s. ad. 
JAMUAry  ....csscereceeeees a ee Me i ee oe 63 7 ... 63 2 
February ..ccccccssesscces SD EE. 1c) 5B 10 | August ccccccocccccccccseces 63 5 59 7 
Ce > ae ae | ene 58 0 56 0 
Mes icecticcbccatucsupeons Cre «me Be © 1 Gee : ates 54 7 50 3 
BEY. cnocnenitaneeppsssonatens GB 1 coe GR D | Novamberi...ccccccsssscces 53.3 52 6 
June .....0. snoweenscccoececs GB 2 ..coo: Gi D | Decembee cccccsccsscccesecs 54 9 53 2 
Average prices in 1830 and 1831 comparatively with 1852. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
BSDD. cncccvcccocess 64s. 32s. 8d. 24s. 3d. 
DGD si bdecivsseice 66s. 38s. Od. 25s. 3d. 
BO vccccoccccsccs’ Game dos. 3d. 20s. Od. 
BOROUGH HOP MARKET.—Monday, January 28, 
1830. 183}. | 1852. 
East Kent - - inpockets | OS/5t0 615 | 77 to8l10 81 8 tol 0110 
Ditto- - - - inbags - | 410...5 5 | 4 19...6 15 7 10...9 0 
Mid Kent - - iupockets | 415..6 0 | 6 6...7 10 710...9 0 
Ditto- - - = in on - | 815...5 O | 5 5...6 0 6 10...8 0 
Sussex - - - inpockets | 9315...5 0O 5 5.,..6 10 ee he 
Ditto- - - = in ae rate 2 Oe ee 2 Se 5 10...6 6 
Essex- - - = in pockets So ¢..6 6.1.6 &.0°0 0 0...0 0 
Ditto- - - = in bage . | 2 tue © | 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 
Farnham - - - in pockets S €.8 & 0 0...0 0 12 0-14 0 
Ditto- - - = in soe - | ew... © |. .e eu 10 0-12 O 
SMITHFIELD.—Jan., 28, 
To sink the offal per stone of SIb. 
$s: d. 3. d. s. d. 5d, 
PE, cn sdeecscctbdticcecees 310a4 4] Inferior Sheep.......... srssconeee 2 482 10 
WURMEEODG Sier cee. cpancseceubecdtace BD aD S | CONG crccccccccccccdecsoccccscceces 3 6a5 10 
Ee S SOG By PHD  cececdccccccrcccessvecces ws. FS 28410 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 2,467 | Sheep, 17,880 | Calves, 91 | Pigs, 160. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The Editor trusts that the gentlemen who have so obligingly sent him fresh editions of their 
works, or works peecector iat ry a at he ea wae Ne al eae 
valued because not noticed. It is very difficult to keep up with those published 
since the — itself commenced. He particularly regrets not being able to notice, and 
at length, a Charge of Archdeacon Bather. 

A Pamphlet inst Oxford, from which the Morning Herald and other papers have been 
giving extracts, been sent to the Editor. It is called Academical Abuses, &c. &e., and 

ims its intent at once. It is simply to collect every low, base falsehood possible, in or- 
that the daily papers may have something at hand with which to revile the Universities, 
and a very person has been selected. His taste is quite of the right standard, as he 
can neither spell nor write cag Among other things which this miserable person says, 
he alleges that the ‘ Dons’ make profits from the furniture of the young men’s rooms! and 
from the dinners and breakfasts! One great source of complaint is the badness and unwhole- 
someness of the bread, butter, and joints of meat on which the young men are kept! This is 
the matter thought fit for the public of the enlightened and amiable nineteenth century ! 

H. H's valuab’é letter on Sunday Schools shall be given very shortly. 

Mr. Allport would be exceedingly glad to have communication with the gentleman who 
gave an account of the Catholic Magazixe in the last No. of the British Magazine, and to 
receive any suggestions from him. It'seems quite an imperative duty not to let a work like 
the Prote:tant Journal, devoted exclusively to the controversy between Catholics and Roman 
Catholics, drop for want of support. 

Many thanks to Dorcas for a very sensible letter. 

S. S.’s communication on Rom. xii. 20, shall be used as soon as room can be found ; but 
a S.'S. will not take offence at being told that a little patience as to insertion of very 

ng letters is necessary, at a period when the press of temporary matter of importance must 
obviously be so great. It was not from neglect or disrespect that this paper was kept back. 

A letter from Oxford (the writer gives his name) mentions that in a Club of 150 Under- 
graduates and B. A.’s, the New ‘Monthly Magazine was expelled, without a dissentient voice, 
as soon as the detestable article on Lord Tenterden had read. Facts like these (and 
many such have occurred in both Universities within the last two or three years) supply 
proal of state of feeling in the young men of the country which gives one hope for it, even 

its present condition. 

A Dissenter’s Letter has been received. The a ap amiable and Christian tone in 
which it is written, so entirely free from all uncharitable. insinuations, gives it claims to in- 
sertion, which are only overeome 7 its having arrived too late for this month. 

W. M. is quite right in urging that baptisms should take place after the second lesson, ac- 
cording to the rubric, wherever it is practicable. It is for all parties. But he is mis- 
taken in thinking that this is never done. The Editor knows many country churches where 
it is the regular practice, and others where it is the praetice on holidays, the situation of the 
font making it impracticable when the church is full. 

J. S.’s remarks on the Romanist's endeavours to appropriate the name of Catholic are very 
just ; but Protestants are tolerably on their guard on this point. 

E. N.'s very sensible letter on Tithes is received, and shall be used as soon as possible. 

Persons who send communications are requested to give a choice of using or destroying. 
The returning is a very troublesome condition. 

If Dr. Rudge will have the kindness to look at the three or four last Numbers of the British 
Magazine, he will find that the subjects he mentions have been fully canvassed, particularly 
in a note on the letter of G. W. R., and in the article on Church Reform in the last Number. 

* Observator” is received, 

R. W. B.’s Letter is most acceptable. The Editor had got through some of the hid¢ous 
labour, but not so well as R. W. B. 

The Editor deeply regrets still being unable to notice the Factory Bill proceedi and 
those respecting the Observance of the Sabbath. He owes a heavy debt to humantty and 
religion on these points, and will earnestly endeavour to discharge it. 

The Editor hopes that T. D. A. got a letter addressed to him at Mr. Parker's. Will the 
geutieman re about Sir James Mackintosh’s remarks ( vol. iii. p. 60) send a short 

on ™m 

“« A Subscriber’’ observes that the lengthy writers on Tithes in this Magazine have not 

that one-fourth or one-fifth of the estimated or actual rent would be a good substi- 
tute for Tithes. 

The Editor would be glad to know where he may direct a private letter to 4, 

Mr. Curtis's book on the Typographical Errors in the Bible, is recommended to all who 
ean find any interest or amusement in a curious exhibition of retributive justice, in which a 
man who assajls the characters of others, draws, quite unconsciously, a very faithful picture of 
the selfish and interested motives which actuated his own conduct. Mr. Curtis’s faithfulness 
in vot leaving out a line of his own picture is unrivalled, and (as will be shewn next month ) 
the picture is not an ordinary one. 


